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CHAPTER I 





Introduction : 


On the Study of Sociology 


I. IS SOCIOLOGY A SCIENCE? 


Here is one more attempt to write a treatise of sociology. Books on 
this topic are often said to make dreary reading; and the reason 
for this may be that sometimes there is an effort to write didactically 
of what is immediately available to ordinary common sense, or to 
employ a special terminology dedicated to exactness with a subject- 
matter which has remained unanalysed and so does not lend itself 
to precise treatment. Technical writing is given over to descriptions 
of structures and functions in quantitative and abstract language, 
whereas what we know about what is before us of a social nature 
has been better told by the literary method of indirectly presenting 
the products of qualitative intuitions. We often learn more about 
these things from novels than we do from treatises. However, this 
method of approach cannot be allowed to stand for the systematic 
analysis of society. There is no way to render the more rigorous 
treatment charming, and it is, as Peirce remarked, often necessary to 
be dull in order to be deep. 

The question of whether sociology is a science has been long 
debated. We intend to steer a course somewhere between those who 
hold that sociology is incapable of becoming a science—Germans, 
chiefly—and those who hold that it is one already. 

Since Windelband and perhaps much earlier the distinction 
between naturwissenschaften and geisteswissenshaften—between the 
mathematical natural sciences and the normative ‘spirit’ or social 
sciences—has prevailed in certain quarters. The conception will 
have to withstand many arguments; we shall choose two. 

The first of these is that the contention has never been proved. 
Sociology has never been demonstrated to be impossible of becom- 
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ing a science, its failure to do so has been asserted as a necessity. 
But asserting that a past failure indicates the presence of a necessity 
which must govern the future has no standing unless the logic of the 
situation can be shown, unless, that is, cause can be isolated. Erect- 
ing a failure into a principle has the effect of precluding further 
inquiry, and what precludes inquiry is ill-advised. 

The second argument rests on the continuity between the natural 
and social subject-matters. Man is a product of his environment, 
and his works are the results of his interaction with his environ- 
ment: there is no break observable that would lead us to suspect a 
difference in kind. Matter and events at the physical stage exhibit 
complexities, and as we move up the scale of things from the 
physical through the chemical, the biological, the psychological and 
the social, we should expect the situation to become more compli- 
cated and our difficulties in discovering elements and laws corres- 
pondingly increased. Those who assume that sociology can become 
a science are aware that a great deal of labour will have to be 
expended to render it so. 

Opposed to those who hold that sociology cannot become a 
science are those who maintain that it is one already. This conten- 
tion must be subdivided into the qualitative and quantitative wings. 

The qualitative wing would persuade us that what the socio- 
logists do now ought to be called social science. But if so, then what 
they have done is, too; and what Gibbon wrote about the Roman 
Empire, for instance, is not only history but developmental socio- 
logy ; and if Gibbon, then why not Thucydides ; and if Thucydides, 
then sociology is remarkable for having anticipated the scientific 
method centuries ahead of the physical sciences, which only got well 
started in the seventeenth century. Those who wish to get closest to 
the social subject-matter in empirical terms have chosen an admir- 
able aim, but their ways of going about it can be questioned. Are 
not many of them little more than journalists claiming scientific 
authority? Has an observer who writes about current events any, 
right to regard himself as a primary scientific source? If all that we 
mean by scientific sociology is to lend the authority of science to the 
traditional labours of the careful historian and journalist, then we 
could have waited. Not that their findings are not highly relevant; 
only, the bottle-washers are still not the chemists, and we shall have 
to continue looking out for methods of becoming more analytical 
and of getting below ordinary levels of analysis. Common sense, 
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though it draw upon meticulous observation, is not equivalent to 
the high abstractions of science. Obviously, the extension of observa- 
tion by means of instruments and the extension of reasoning by 
means of mathematics and their skilful combination, is not yet 
practised in the social sciences. 

We have in a way answered the contention of the quantitative 
wing as well. If the exact qualitative observations of history is not 
what is meant by science, neither is the premature quantitative 
work, however painstaking, that is engaged in by the current group 
of statistical data-gatherers. Technical terminology employed to dis- 
guise ordinary observations in the language of scientific precision is 
not science, either. The observations of group behaviour conducted 
at the level of common sense, although carried out in ‘laboratories’ 
by ‘social scientists’, are still crude and unanalytical, and lead no- 
where. The trappings of science do not make a science. From a 
nineteenth century preoccupation with untested hypotheses, socio- 
logy has now turned to a collection of data which are intended to 
test nothing. The achievement of science is equally defeated by both 
half-measures. Probably we should be most suspicious whenever we 
encounter a higher empirical structure which is simpler than a lower 
one. Social organizations appear in the light of our present know- 
ledge to be less complex than the individual human organisms which 
are some of their elements. What does it mean when a finite whole 
is less complex than one of its finite parts, except incomplete 
analysis ? 

It will be assumed in what follows that sociology is capable of 
becoming a science, an observational, empirical science, with a 
material subject-matter. It has indeed a subject-matter, one which 
is continuous with physics, chemistry and biology, and indeed takes 
off from neurophysiology ; and is next to social statistics under the 
category of psychology. 

It will be further assumed that sociology is not yet a science. 
Fields of inquiry are not investigated by sciences until they have 
attained to a definite degree of abstraction. The field of inquiry 
which is the physical world was prepared for scientific treatment by 
the Greek philosophers. The world of human behaviour has never 
been equally prepared. There is evidence in Plato’s Republic, in 
Aristotle’s Politics and in the Code of Justinian, for instance, that 
the social subject-matter had been abstracted along with the 
physical. But, in the case of the social field, equal abstraction means 
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inadequate abstraction ; the social field is dependent upon the lower 
fields : physical, chemical and biological, and must therefore prove 
to be of a higher order of complexity: it needs to be more abstract 
than the physical in order to be rendered amenable to scientific 
treatment. We are not ready for the question of whether the study 
of society can be a science until we have pursued it as a study down 
to the proper levels of analysis. The complex web of social relations 
with all that they entail must be made to reveal some of its structure 
and function before it is ready for quantitative treatment. We must 
penetrate below behaviour, which is the province of psychology, to 
those basic tissue needs which belong to the level of physiology. In 
science we use measurement, and in measurement we want to be 
sure that what we are measuring is sufficiently analytical. The 
measurement of common sense manifestations will tell us little that 
we want to know. Counting heads is not measuring the function nor 
estimating the structure that makes them into a group. In the mean- 
while, until we attain the requisite degree of abstraction for science, 
what is wrong with the term, study ? 

The statistical approach to social analysis as it is practised at 
present suffers from the lack of hypotheses and also from inade- 
quate sampling methods. One would have to know first what pro- 
positions were being tested, and one would then have to test them 
against samples taken from institutional procedures in diverse cul- 
tures. A study of the sex life of American males or females, such as 
the Kinsey Reports, or the English character’ can offer only a close 
approach to an average of what the practices are at the time. A 
study of institutions which might have a lasting value would have 
to cross cultural boundaries. It is what the same institutions belong- 
ing to different cultures have in common and not the differences 
which they reveal that is of scientific sociological importance. Of 
course, social scientists when they appear will be able to make use 
of the statistics already gathered, but not until they have got into 
the habit of looking for more than gross summations of data. The 
method of inverse BrOerTiey whereby statistical data are expected 
to disclose and at the same time, through the mysterious operation 
of some curious double function, also to verify, the hypotheses they 
contain, was condemned long ago by R. A. Fisher and others who 
have dnvestistell the scientific method. There is no reason to con- 


1See for instance Geoffrey Gorer, Exploring English Character (London 
1955, Cresset Press). 
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tinue it in practice. From institutions in whatever culture they may 
happen to exist the sociologist ought to abstract the structures and 
measure the functions, considering the first of these stages as a pre- 
requisite of the second. ‘ 
It is true on the other hand that examinations of empirical topics \, 
are no longer justified as merely speculative affairs. Since the advent 
of science we want our speculations checked against the data of 
experience. Which of us has not had some experience of institu- 
tions? We work in them and we conduct our lives among them. 
Poincaré once wrote that the hallmark of genius lies in being able 
to make a very little experience go a very long way. It is what we 
can put together that counts and not merely what we know, though 
of course we cannot put together what we do not know. If we are 
able to find, for instance, that the data disclosed by experience 
gathered in a department store and a university, show strains and 
tensions as well as structural lines in common, then they are worth 
investigating. The two types of institution are functionally quite 
different, as different as the aims of the distribution of goods and 
of higher learning and education can possibly be. Yet internally 
they break down into the same departmental diversities combined 
with interdependence, the same struggle for social leadership, the 
same personal rivalries, the same willingness to put the interests of 
the divisional parts ahead of those of the whole organization. And 
then if added to this information gained qualitatively and at first 
hand there exists a periphery of the knowledge of other institutions 
garnered in like manner, and a background of texts and treatises, 
we ought not to be exposed to the guilty charge of having promul- 
gated the products of an imagination for facts bolstered by a fancy , 
for reasons. : 
Here, then, is a work in sociology which aims at some definite- 
ness of presentation. It begins with a comprehensive hypothesis and 
ends with a book representing its ramifications. Maurice Hauriou 
may have been the first to emphasize that the institution and neither 
the individual nor the social group is the basic cultural unit. 
Opinions concerning the importance of the institution in cultures 
range all the way from those who appear not to think it important 
enough to include’ to those who would make it the central element 


1 £.g., Leslie A. White, The Science of Culture (New York 1949, Farrar and 
Strauss). 
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of analysis.1 Malinowski, in fact, said that ‘the institution is the real 
isolate of culture’.’ 

Hauriou also may have been the first to find in the institution 
the embodiment of an objective idea. Those with a philosophical 
interest will note the avoidance of idealism on the one hand and of 
nominalism on the other. The former would lead to the superior 
reality of society, the latter to the social atomism which holds to the 
theory of the sole reality of the individual and the fictional nature 
of all social organization. The type of social realism to be adopted 
is not exclusive in that, according to its tenets, all that is is real, and, 
moreover, equally real, and so includes the human individual at one 
level of analysis and the social group, the institution and the society, 
at others. Probably it is in the nature of things that the last problem 
to be solved successfully will be that of social organization. We have 
the intelligence and the energy and the natural resources to help us 
survive and to improve our situation; but we must learn how to 
work together. The first level of this problem is presented by the 
phenomena of institutions. 

Sociology and social or cultural anthropology lie very close 
together and often appear now as two names for the same field of 
inquiry. The following distinction is adopted here. Anthropology is 
concerned primarily with cultures, sociology with institutions. 
Anthropology hitherto has developed faster and better than socio- 
logy. The reason seems to be that anthropology has studied primi- 
tive cultures as wholes. Such cultures have the advantage of being 
relatively small and also static ; they stand more or less still for their 
pictures and can be gotten into the compass of a single frame. 
Sociology, on the other hand, has studied parts of civilization. 
Civilizations have the disadvantage of being vast and also dynamic ; 
we never know whether what we have chosen for analysis is a valid 
isolate nor when it will slip away or change into something quite 
different in character. We are dealing with structures and forces of 
great complexity and elusiveness. In order to provide an adequate 
sociology, therefore, we need some proposal of a mechanism redo- 
lent of prodigious subtleties. The natural society, which we assume 
to have being, and so aim to know and establish, is not a simple 
affair, and we ought to be suspicious of any easy description of it. 


eee Bronislaw Malinowski, Freedom and Civilization (New York 1944 
oy). ; 
2 Op. cit., p. 154. 
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We have only begun to discern the fragile outline of the delicate 
filaments which in their thousands make up the mesh of its strength. 


2. PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS 
It will be well at the outset to begin with definitions and descriptions 
of the terms to be employed. This book purports to present a 
sociology, and sociology as here defined is.the study of institutions. 


Social groups are the medium from which institutions emerge and « 


in which they are immersed, and so must be included in the 
investigation. We shall have to begin with the level of physiology, 
and include psychology, which studies human individuals, and 
touch also on anthropology, which studies cultures. In addition to 
institutions, we shall have to define individuals, social groups, 
societies and cultures, 

Let us start with a definition of the individual. By the individual 
_we shall mean a single human being. The study of the individual as 
such belongs to physiology, his learned responses and his personality 
to psychology. Here we shall deal with him only in his social aspect, 
for which purpose, however, we shall find it necessary to touch on 
physiological processes. Part One introduces this aspect, but it will 
occur again in a very necessary connection later on in the work. 

A social group is a collection of individuals, of more or less 
limited duration, organized around a central purpose. It is distin- 
guished from the institution, shortly to be defined, chiefly in sie 


more ephemeral. AL rsisten up tends to objectif its aims and 


The social group to which the individual belongs and from which 
he may derive his support may be widely scattered both in time and 
in space. Yet it will be centred on a common enterprise. The ama- 
teur stamp collectors furnish a good example, or the ‘radio hams’. 

The line between social group and institution, to which we shall 
next turn our attention, is a delicate one yet sufficiently clear. We 
distinguish between social group and institution in a number of 
ways. 

The first distinction is found by introducing the property of 
stability, for an institution is more stable than a social group. From 
the most ephemeral of social groups, say a consumer’s union, to the 
most rigid and persistent of institutions, say a religion, the form is 
fluid and varied, and holds a difference which can be measured in 
degree. The term, institution, has been used in a number of senses ; 
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it has no well-defined meaning, only a vague one according to which 
it refe if an individuals serving a c urpose 
on _a semi-permanent basis, The same organization on a temporary 


basis is called a social group. A man tried for a capital offence and 
sentenced to be hanged, has met his fate at the hands of an institu- 
tion: that of the law and its administration. A man lynched by a 
mob has found the same death at the hands of a social group. 
We distinguish between social group and institution, secondly, 
by adding the property of objectivity. The institution is the group 
_aim_objectified with the aid of some material means of expression, 


and there is no group without an aim. Objectification means legal 








“establishment. ‘The group is the motive force of the institution, the 


sine qua non; yet alone it is not the institution. Social groups exist 
apart from institutions, but there are no institutions lacking a social 
group. An institution is a real entity incorporating a social group as 
an integral and necessary part. 

By establishment is meant the persistent and recognized legal 
ordering of an institution together with its members and its aims. 
But even this is not enough ; objectification as well as the fulfilment 
of the purpose of the institution requires a theory of artifacts. An 
artifact is any product of human workmanship. This book will 
present to a large extent an artifact-oriented social theory. It is 
concerned with the way in which artifacts are produced but much 
more with their effects upon human individuals and social groups. 
Institutions are to some extent the result of the impact of artifacts. 

On this basis the term, ‘behavioural sciences’ is clearly a misnomer. 
We should never be able to understand the behaviour of men by 
merely making a close analysis of their behaviour, because we should 
never in this way be able to explain what it was they were behaving 


about. Behaviour is al vio of so i 
and w t altogether account for the behavi without _con- 


sideration of the object and its nature in this connection. Except in 
the case of pathological behaviour, there is always an external and 


objective reason for behaviour; and except for infantile or irra- 
tional behaviour—childish imitation or mob infection—there_is 
alw: hat is to sa institutional reas 

By an institution, then, we shall mean that subdivision of society 
which consists in human beings in groups established together with 


_ their customs, laws and material tools, and organized around a 
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central aim or purpose.’ More briefly, an institution is an estab- 
lished social group working in customary ways with material tools 
on a common task. The institution, we might add, is the social 
function in a steady state. But the steady state does not preclude 
dynamism. To maintain a consistent flow of power, a more or less 
reliable structure is required. An institution organizes folkways and 
usually laws into a unit which serves a number of social functions. 
We shall use the term with these meanings, recognizing as institu- 
tions two levels of social organization, the level in which ‘educa- 
-tion’ is an institution, and the level in which ‘Oxford University’ is 
one, also. The family is an institution, and the Medici in Renais- 
sance Italy may be said to have been one as well. Thus we are 
ordaining that the genus and the species of institutions shall share 
the classification. It should be noted here also that institutions may 
have other institutions as members. This is so, for instance, in the 
case of institutions such as the state or the church. The army is a 
sub-institution of the institution of the state, while the monastic 
orders are sub-institutions of the institution of the church. 

We must look more closely at the two properties which we have 
said characterize institutions, but before we do so it may be well to 
complete our list of definitions. Two definitions remain: societies 
and cultures. A society is that social organization within a culture ; 
whose boundaries are recognized. Thus ‘France’ is a society within} 
the western culture. In this example, ‘society’ and ‘state’ are co- 
terminous, but they are not so always. The society is held together 
by a feeling of community,” while the state depends upon political 
and geographical boundaries. The society is as wide as the total | 
social organization, comprising the state and also all other institu- | 
tions. 

The only remaining term is culture. ‘Culture’ is the works of 
man and their effects (including their effects on man).’ A culture is 
thus the widest unit of social organization ; it includes all the others 
yet is not limited by them. 

We shall in this work centre our attention on the institution, the 
isolate peculiar to sociology. But we shall have to consider the 


1 Compare this definition with the description given by E. Jordan, Theory of 
Legislation (Indianapolis 1930, Progress Publishing Co.), pp. 82-3 and 308. 
The understanding of just what institutions are, as advanced above, is evidently 
close to that of Professor Jordan. 

2R. M. Maclver, The Modern State (London 1947, Oxford), p. 34. 

3 It should be noted that this is Kroeber’s definition revised and extended. 
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individual in this connection, and also the society and the culture. 
They will be brought in only to the extent to which they are needed 
in the understanding of institutions. 


3. SOCIAL GROUPS AND ARTIFACTS 


There is a social subject-matter and it does not consist entirely in 
the organization of society. Hauriou has told us that the subject- 
matter of sociology is relations in social space? between men and 
men and between men and things.* The two properties which 
characterize institutions, then, would be social groups and material 
tools. Let us now look at them a little more analytically. We shall 
see in them chiefly a ‘social order’ and ‘artifacts’. 

One crucial element in institutions is the social order which exists 
among its members. For, in working through institutions, men have 
to range themselves in accordance with specialized functions and 
techniques. Not everyone can manage machinery and only some 
can manage men, and those who can do something well are called 
upon to do it within the appropriate institution. The tasks for 
which men are fitted or to which they may be assigned mark them 
in the institution, and as a result there exist between men a hier- 
archy of class relations and hence a social order. They derive their 
relations to each other from their functions in various institutions, 
and this social order tends to harden somewhat. The order of social 
relations within an institution is its form, and the form to some 
extent is independent of the content. The manager of a small fac- 
tory is just as much a manager as the man who runs a big factory. 

The second element, designated artifacts, is an out-growth of the 
first. The social order of institutions is objectified again in the rela- 
tions which hold between individuals and (as we may now call 
them) stratified classes on the one hand, and material tools on the 
other. Included in the phrase, material tools, is to be found every- 
thing from an instrument employed in handicraft to a symbol of 
higher function. The president of the corporation occupies the 
‘front office’, and, in a synecdoche established by usage, becomes 
identified with it; the scholar wears a robe and hood, the king a 
crown. But whether we are dealing with stone buildings or with the 
steel equipment of heavy industry, it is a mistake to suppose that 


1 Maurice Hauriou, La Science Sociale Traditionelle (Paris 1896, Larose et 
Forcel), Chapitre preliminaire, Sec. 1, § 1 and § 2. 

2 Ibid., pp. 261-72. 

3 Ibid., pp. 295-300. 
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there is in any social tool only a material value. A chair is more 
than merely some pieces of wood fitted together: it is a culture 
object, a material thing which performs a specific function in a 
culture and plays a definite role, however small, in it. And the sig- 
nificance of this point has been recognized analogically in the term 
‘chair’ in connection with endowed professorships in universities. 
Property relations are constituted by material objects in a certain 
connection with the human beings who use them. And we may at 
last see in the ‘social order’ and the ‘artifacts’ of institutions their 
‘function’ and ‘structure’ respectively. 

In the first and second parts of this book we hope to show how 
social groups and artifacts lead to institutions. Since the bulk of 
the remainder of the book is to be devoted to the analysis of the 
institutions themselves, there is no need to dwell on it here. We shall 
instead proceed to consider some other definitions of institutions in 
order better to explain what it is that we mean to analyse. 


4- THE SIX NECESSARY ELEMENTS 


If, as we have said, an institution is that subdivision of society 
which consists in human beings in groups established together with 
their customs, laws and material tools, and organized around a 
central aim or purpose, then there are six necessary elements which 
can be counted parts of every institution. These are: social group, 
establishment, customs, material tools, organization and central aim. 
Now there are in the literature of the topic many definitions and 
descriptions which come close in spirit to the definition advanced 
here. In most cases, however, some one of the principal elements 
has been overlooked or omitted. The favourite among the elements 
is that of social organization. Hauriou sees the importance of estab- 
lishment in terms of laws, and is, in many respects close to the 
spirit of the conception presented in the present work.* But he has 
omitted material tools, and these are too important to be neglected, 


1 For Hauriou the institution is ‘an idea of a task or enterprise which realizes 
itself and endures juridically in a social milieu’. (‘Une institution est une idée 
d’oeuvre ou d’enterprise qui se réalise et dure juridiquement dans un milieu 
sociale’-—Maurice Hauriou, ‘La Théorie de L’Institution et de La Fondation’ 
in La Cité Moderne et Les Transformations du Droit (Paris 1925, Bloud et 
Gay), p. 10. Cf. Gurvitch, Sociology of Law, p. 141.) Elsewhere he tells us, ‘I 
define an institution as a social organization established in relation with the 
general order of things, of which the permanence is assured by an equilibrium 
of forces or by a separation of powers, and which constitutes by itself a state 
of right’. ‘L’Institution et Le Droit Statuaire’ in Recueil de Législation de 
Toulouse (Toulouse 1906, Librairie de l’Université), pp. 135-6. 
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as we shall see. Ross seems to have taken into account only the social 
group,’ while MaclIver recognizes establishment as well.’ Ogburn 
and Nimkoff define institutions in terms of culture, of which they 
are parts.* Their definition does perhaps include material tools and 
customs, and there is a suggestion of organization but the other 
elements are omitted. Nadel omits material tools.* 

Each of these definitions is suggestive, none is satisfactory. It is 
difficult to discover a definition which includes the six elements, 
yet it is difficult to see how we could do without any of the six and 
still have what we mean by an institution. Without material tools 
we would have a social group but not an institution, and similarly 
for establishment. Conventional definitions and descriptions tend to 
centre about the organization of a social group, omitting establish- 
ment and material tools, even where the other elements are included. 
Indeed the persistence of the effort to explain social institutions in 
terms of human behaviour alone is impressive.’ 

In the conception to be advanced in this book much is to be 
made of the organization of institutions and of the interplay of 
each of the various elements on the others. The establishment of 
the social group which is required in order to insure a continuity 
of its accomplishment, its work toward a common purpose, means 
the regularization of behaviour in terms of customs recognized by 
laws, and the production of material tools or artifacts, including 
the unforeseen social effects their existence exercises. We shall feel 
justified in pursuing our definition into its consequences in analysis 
by the knowledge that what we are asserting is merely the right to 
the examination of an hypothesis. 


1E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology (New York 1915, MacMillan), p. 88. 

2R.M. Maclver, Society: A Textbook of Sociology (New York 1937, Farrar 
and Rinehart), p. 14. Again, institutions are ‘the recognized modes in accord- 
ance with which communities and associations regulate their activities’. R. M. 
Maclver, The Modern State (London 1947, Oxford University Press), p. 6. 

$ William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology (Cambridge 1940, 
Houghton Mifflin), pp. 46-7. 

4 E.g., ‘by institution we shall mean a standardized mode of social behaviour, 
or, since social behaviour means co-activity, a standardized mode of - co- 
activity’.—S. F. Nadel, The Foundations of Social Anthropology (Glencoe 
Ill. 1951, Free Press), p. 108. 

5 E.g. ‘The term institution as used here will mean a particular type of 
normative pattern that affects human action in terms of a social system’.— 


Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society (Princeton 1952, University 
Press), p. 102. 
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CHAPTER II 





| The Organization of Individual Needs 


The development that we shall hope to trace here is one that begins 
with individual needs. We shall adopt the term, basic tissue needs, 
because the needs are expressions of physiological requirements ; 
the term, instinct, however, would do just as well. We shall follow 
this development as it leads us from individual human organs 
through folkways to social groups and thence to institutions and 
beyond institutions to societies and cultures. We shall be more con- 
cerned with institutions than with other types of organization as 
more proper to our subject-matter, but we shall for the sake of 
illuminating the topic of institutions dwell to some extent on the 
others. If we work our way from basic tissue needs to institutions, 
it must be remembered that we are not talking about historical or 
genetic development but only about logical relations. Another, and 
later, chapter will be devoted to showing how institutions arose 
historically. 


I. THE BASIC TISSUE NEEDS 


The simpler instincts or drives which result from bodily rhythms 
have to do with certain requirements at the physiological level of 
the viscera. Periodically the somatic organism manifests certain 
requirements which can be plotted in activity cycles. These may be 
determined by glandular secretions or by muscular contractions. 
We shall deal principally with three; these are, hunger and thirst, 
sex, and curiosity. The former two are well-recognized ones, the 
last is not so commonly associated with them. Since each has its 
associated organ and its peculiarities, we may as well discuss these 
first. 

Hunger is associated with the stomach and is felt when there are 
contractions. The basic tissue need to satisfy it and so get rid of 
the discomfort is for food. All that men do to satisfy this need, from 
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primitive hunting to scientific farming are responses of a complex 
nature. It is easily the most demanding of the needs in the ordinary 
way, and extends in many directions beyond the others. 

Sex is associated with the genitalia and is felt as the need for 
copulation, a form of elimination. The basic tissue need to satisfy 
it and so get rid of the discomfort is for a mate. All that men do to 
satisfy this need, from primitive woman stealing to the most com- 
plex of family relations, are classed as responses. It is the second 
most demanding of the needs in an ordinary way. In unusual 
occasions men have been known to go without food in order to 
attain sexual satisfactions, pining away for love, for example; but « 
usually feeding would take precedence over breeding. 

Curiosity is associated with the brain and is felt as. inquisitive- 
ness. The basic tissue need to satisfy it and so get rid of the dis- 
comfort is for knowledge. All that men seek to learn about the ~ 
world around them, from science to religion and art, are exceed- 
ingly complex responses to this need. Although not conventionally 
classed as a basic tissue need, it has at its disposal the largest organ 
of the human body, namely the brain, and the response to its need 
has given rise to the most prolonged and pervasive of all human 
activities. 

Since curiosity or inquisitiveness is not generally understood in 
the connection in which it is here presented, perhaps an additional 
word may be given to it. The sensation of discomfort which the 
organ of the brain has the task of satisfying is not felt in the brain 
itself, as hunger is felt in the stomach and sex in the gonads. Yet it 
can hardly be denied that doubt or conscious ignorance is a variety 
of discomfort and even of pain. ‘The desire for certitude is one of 
profound depth in the human mind, and possibly a necessary pro- 


perty of any mind’, wrote Trotter. We have grown so accustomed 


to thinkin opposed to the instincts that it is difficult to 
Tecognize reason itself as an instinct. It is not easy, either, to sup- 


port the suspense of judgment,’ and so the mind goes to work 
making symbols. By ‘mind’ here is meant the way the brain works. 
It is not the point here to claim that the knowledge which satisfies 
curiosity is true knowledge, only that it is accepted as true. There 
are in all probability, more false beliefs than true ones, doing service 


1 Wilfrid Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War (Lond 
Oxford University Press), p. 20 ( on 1953, 


2 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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as knowledge. We are concerned only with the basic tissue need and 
with ways of its satisfaction, and not for the moment with the 
degree of truth involved in the satisfaction. 

Hunger and sex needs have rhythmic cycles of activity which 
have been studied by the animal psychologists. We find other evi- 
dence for them in the averages of behaviour of human beings. 
Most persons have regular rhythms of behaviour in regard to 
hunger, for example, in some cultures three meals per day, and 
also of behaviour in regard to sexual satisfaction, for example, 
indulgence in intercourse twice each week. The cycle of activity of 
inquisitiveness is somewhat more difficult to plot. Hunger and sex, 
of course, share with curiosity the use of the brain and the nervous 
system, only where hunger and sex have other primary centres and 
refer to the brain indirectly, curiosity seems to depend upon the 
brain and the rest of the nervous system. Another point of com- 
parison which may be considered is in connection with the two 
types of response, the preparatory and consummatory responses 
respectively. In hunger, salivation is the preparatory response, 
digestion the consummatory. In sex, erection is the preparatory 
response and orgasm the consummatory. In curiosity, interest is the 
preparatory response and study or learning the consummatory. 

ls S rose from these, and 
how for the most part all hu social activity. 
Here we shall limit our attention to the needs. For while the basic 
three needs have been listed, there are many others. We shall 
classify the others as subordinate needs, for in many cases they arise 
from or serve the basic tissue needs, or are adjunctive thereto. We 
may list some of these: avoidance of pain, shelter, elimination, 
sympathy, prestige. The human individual needs protection from 
unfriendly elements : heat, cold, storms ; he needs means of elimina- 


tion without prejudice to his immediate environment ;_he needs the __ 
s athy of other indivi imilarly situa (Trotter’s ‘herd 


instinct’); he needs to feel that in some distinguished way he him- 
self matters. Thus he has needs of self-preservation and the polar 
needs of distinction and belonging. Like the basic tissue needs, all 
these_must find eans of satisfaction. 

Human individuals develop needs as a result of living together 
in institutions and societies. Such needs are not basic tissue needs, 
but are acquired. We may instance the needs for perfume or music, 
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or the need which develops from alcoholic addiction.* These secon- 
dary needs are forms of a learned behaviour which is inclined 
toward the more basic biological type of reflex behaviour. Such 
socially-acquired needs are the reactions to the customs and institu- 
tions which result from the attempt to satisfy the basic tissue needs. 
At this point, however, we shall confine our attention for illustra- 
tive purposes to the three basic tissue needs that we have chosen. 

A last point remains to be made, and it will be made more 
strongly in a later part of this work but it should be introduced 
here. We talk glibly about the basic tissue needs and their satisfac- 
tion as though both the processes were altogether subjective. 
Whether we would be hungry were there no food, whether we 
would desire sexual intercourse were there no mate, and whether we 
would be inquisitive were there no knowledge, lies perhaps beyond 
our understanding. But we do know that the satisfactions of the 
needs come from the external world and must exert an influence 
upon them. Even the emotions are not the same with every object.” 
What we need next time is not the same as what we needed last 
time because of what we got last time. Two factors emerge from 
‘this discussion with full force; one is the artifactual nature of the 
objects which act as the satisfaction of the needs: they are what 
they are, which is not always what we would wish them to be; the 
other is that every satisfaction imposes a restriction in the shape of 
a tendency, a certain habitual set as a result of the repetition of the 
interaction of need-satisfaction-need. 


2. FROM NEEDS TO CUSTOMS 


We have seen the beginnings of human drives in the basic tissue 
needs. The satisfaction of these needs produces visceral changes and 
prompts groups of reflexes, which are social in the sense that they 
are common to the individuals in a given area who must meet the 
same environmental factors in searching for the satisfaction of their 
needs. Moreover, needs satisfied in one way make it easier to 
accomplish the same satisfaction again now that a way has been 
found ; and so there arise habits of satisfaction. We may ask our- 
selves whether the repetition engendered by habit does not effect 


_ 1 Livingston Welch, ‘The Inclusion of Both Physiological and Acquired Needs 
in a Behaviouristic System’ in the Journal of Psychology, vol. 25 (1946), p. 87; 
What is Need Reduction?’, ibid., vol. 33 (1952), Pp. 153- 


. eee Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York 1952, Harcourt Brace), 
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the transition from learned to reflex behaviour by means of some 
as yet dimly understood mechanism. Thus from basic tissue needs 
to the acquisition of social habits is but a very short distance. 

It should be emphasized at this point that social organization 
stemming as it does from habitual satisfaction _of the needs is not 
it is oriented to the behaviour of others, but this would not account 
for the effects of the actions of individuals living in a group. All 
actions of the individual must affect those with whom he comes into 
any sort of contact whether he intended such effect or not. Thus 
there is no such thing as non-social action or behaviour on the part 
of an individual living in a social group or having any contact what- 
soever with his fellows. Social behaviour includes but is not limited 
to conscious behaviour. What a man does must have some social 
reverberations whether he knows them and plans them or not. 


It is, then, not merely an objectification of the subjective will that 
ives rise to fol ich underly the will. We will 


the satisfaction of our needs. A hungry man may ‘will’ to eat, but 
he does so primarily because of the pangs which stimulate him to 
seek satisfaction and not because of the will to eat which he has 
acquired, one might almost say, tardily. The will is a psychological 
category, whereas in the analysis of rudimentary social organiza- 
tion it is necessary to penetrate to those deeper levels which are pro- 
vided by physiology. 

Now, the needs may be internal but the ground of their possible 
satisfaction is external; what man wants from inside, so to speak, 
lies outside him, and he must take action, which is a movement 
among objects, to achieve his ends. Such actions must be repeated 
as often as the needs assert themselves, and actions which have been 
successful in their aims will be repeated in much the same way. It 
is but a short step from the formation of individual habits to the 
establishment of social conventions, and the connecting link is the 
regularity of the repetition of patterns of behaviour. 

The needs, then, are subjective, while the satisfactions are objec- 
tive. We may regard an instinct or need as the built-in belief that 
certain specific external conditions will be encountered, maintained 
in the form of readiness of specific responses awaiting the proper 
and expected stimuli. Among the objects which he encounters in 


1Cf. Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization (New 
York 1947, Oxford), pp. 112ff. 
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the external world are individuals like himself having needs similar 

to his own. It was a great day when he discovered that the ends 
-sought-by_his_actions_werebest_achieved_when_his_efforts_were 
pooled with those of others ; those like him having a common nee 
were able to attain more efficient satisfactions through co-operation. 
There are some accomplishments in which a man might hope to 
participate by undertaking some part, where he could not have the 
whole at all if it depended upon his own individual efforts. He 
could neither organize nor conduct alone a hunt for dangerous large 
animals, a raid on neighbouring tribes, or a settled enterprise such 
as farming requiring a certain measure of protection; yet he could’ 
have his share of these things with the aid of others by allowing 
them their share. 

Thus there arise isolable traits which result from the gradual and 
tentative establishment of ways of need satisfactions. Folkways, cus- 
toms, mores (call them what we will) are the results of economy in 
the attainment of need satisfactions ; the ways of getting things done 
which must be done with the least effort are ways which recom- 
mend themselves for doing again and again as the needs arise. The 
rhythm of need-satisfaction-custom-need produces a wave-pattern 
of behaviour with fellow workers and with tools, which eventually 
becomes incorporated in social action, formally objectified as its 
method and recognized as a social organization and eventually as 
an institution. Thus institutions do not begin anything, rather they 
are formal acknowledgments of things well begun, as a sign of the 
means by which they are to be expediently continued. 

What we see when we look about us at the social situations which 
exist are, of course, not economical institutions designed to furnish 
the appropriate need satisfactions at the most minimal level. We 
see instead elaborate organizations calling for the most complicated 
behaviour patterns. The marriage customs of the Australian abori- 
gines, for instance, are complex in the extreme. What we are 
describing here is not the eventual fate of the need satisfactions at 
the hands of the institutions but rather their formation. It is no 


charge against economy of origins that the institutions which aim at 
first requirements and even become ends in themselves. That this 
can happen we shall discover in later chapters. 


Usage, fashion, convention and law, are stages in the process of 
the formation of social organizations. They are the channels through 
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which the needs make themselves felt and which eventually become 
incorporated in social structures. The rhythmic demands of the 
basic tissue needs are confronted with a world containing much 
besides the sources of satisfaction. They are confronted with a world 
in considerable disorder: the sources of satisfaction mixed with 
obstacles which constitute definite frustrations, and the host of 
irrelevancies. We encounter also inedibles and poisons, the wrong 
sex and the unwilling sex, and illusions and falsehoods. The food 
may be out of reach, the potential mate owned and protected, the 
knowledge difficult of discovery. In the efforts to attain satisfaction 
for the needs, there is adventure and novelty ; thus we have over a 
given period the statistical averaging of chance encounters and 
accidental frustrations, of ‘good luck’ and ‘bad luck’, of drift before 
the drives. An individual standing in the way of his needs will be 
_ compelled in some directions more than in others, and what he 
meets to satisfy or thwart his efforts will upon each occasion add 
however minimally to the determination of his future efforts. Thus 
there accumulates a direction, however unconscious and fortuitous 
it may be; and we arrive at the notion of tentative arrangement, 
which issues from the needs and prepares the ground for the 
acceptance of legitimate social relationships and the formal estab- 
lishment of order. 

Looking back, we can see that we have traversed a considerable 
logical distance in tracing the source of those rudimentary social 
organizations, which have been variously named customs, folkways, 
mores, usages, conventions, traits, to their original source in the 
basic tissue needs of feeding, breeding and inquiring. We must go 
on now with our exposition of this relationship to show how the 
more permanent social organizations we call institutions arise from 
the needs and come to extend beyond them and even become 
obstacles to them, and how individuals in general are related to 
these developments. 


3. FROM NEEDS TO INSTITUTIONS 


The basic tissue needs have led eventually, by means of intermediate 
stages consisting of tentative social groups based on customs, to the 
social institutions. In general we may say that hunger has led to the 
constitutive service institutions, sexual appetite to the regulative 
service institutions and inquisitiveness to the higher institutions. By 
the constitutive service institutions we mean such ones as the family, 
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transportation, communication and trade; by the regulative service 
institutions, the state and the law; and by the higher istitutions, 
art, science and religion. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that it is possible to set institu- 
tions and needs in a one-to-one correspondence. Every social 
institution marks the attempt to satisfy more than one individual 
need. Consider, for example, the manifold factors in the single 
institution of marriage ; in addition to the sexual satisfaction, there 
are many other functions which are partially met: Murdock lists 
economic security, relief from anxiety, personal sympathy,’ and, we 
could add, emotional satisfaction and motherly protection. é 

Various authorities have noted from time to time the derivation 
of particular institutions from the basic tissue needs, and we may 
pause to look at a few. 

Peirce was particularly interested in the derivation of the sciences 
from the needs. They were, he declared, ‘the development of our 
inborn animal instincts’.* Indeed he went further and traced the 
physical sciences to the feeding instinct and the higher or human- 
istic sciences to the breeding instinct. Throughout he is concerned 
with the naturalness of this development* and compares it with the 
instincts which we attribute to lower animals, such as the chicken. 
Science as a human development is no stranger than the pecking 
of the chicken; why should we deny to humans a faculty we 
attribute to the other animals ? 

In the case of economics, Weber was not as specific. He denied, 
for instance, that economic action can be explained in terms of 
‘psychic’ phenomena ; nevertheless, ‘they do have a peculiar type of 
subjective meaning’ and, further, any adequate explanation ‘must 
also include the fact, which is true even of the most primitive self- 
sufficient economy, that attempts, however primitive and tradition- 
ally limited, are made to assure the satisfaction of such desires by 
some kind of activity’.© He returned to this theme in endeavouring 
to explain world religions on the basis of an economic ethic which 


1 George Peter Murdock, ‘The Common Denominator of Cultures’ in Ralph 
Linton, editor, The Science of Man in the World Crisis (New York 1945 
Columbia University Press), p. 129. , 

? Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce (Cambridge 1931-5, Harvard 
University Press), 2.754. 

3 Op. cit., 1.118; 5.586. 

4 Op. cit., 5.604—5,. 

ROP Cit Fol. 

® Theory of Social and Economic Organization, p. 159. 
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‘points to the practical impulses for action which are founded in 
the psychological and pragmatic contexts of religions’. 

Trotter supposed that gregariousness was as crucial in human 
life as ‘self-preservation, nutrition and sex’, and he held an impor- 
tant theory of its biological significance.” Indeed ‘from the solitary 
to the social’ is of as much importance as from the unicellular to the 
multicellular.’ ‘Gregariousness is a phenomenon of profound bio- 
logical significance and one likely therefore to be responsible for an 
important group of instinctive impulses’.* The social habit which is 
a natural development of gregariousness leads to community with 
its multifarious institutions. “The word “‘instinct” is used here to 
denote inherited modes of reaction to bodily need or external 
stimulus’.° Trotter did not go on to describe the various forms of 
social life: communities, institutions, cultures; but he did say 
enough about the biological instinct of gregariousness for us to know 
that he wished to derive all more advanced and complex organiza- 
tions from it. 

A number of other writers could be cited in this connection, such 
as, say, Frazer, Durkheim and Freud. Freud is especially zealous in 
tracing institutions to the sex instinct. Marx in a sense would trace 
all of culture to the economic institution, assuming back of that the 
production of consumer goods and the effort at the satisfaction of 
hunger. It would not stretch things too far to say that Marx studied 
the institutionalization of feeding (albeit from one point of view), 
and Freud the institutionalization of breeding. Thus far there has 
been no genius adequate to the analysis of the inquisitive instinct. 
We need imaginative investigators whose province is the institu- 
tional description of the brain, a sort of sociology of world sup- 
positions in action. 

Individual needs conflict at times. Two men may want the same 
quarry in hunting, or the same woman, and so threaten the satis- 
faction of basic needs. In this way, too, then, the institution has 
arisen from the need, that, by regulating and legitimatizing com- 
petition within a broader system of co-operation, the institution 
avoids destructive conflict while permitting the conflict itself to 


1 From Max Weber (New York 1946, Oxford), p. 267. 

2 Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War (London 1953, Oxford Press), 
pp. 6 and 74. : 

3 Op. cit., p. 7. 

4 Op. cit., p. 9. 

5 Op. cit., p. 72. Italics mine. 
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function, and so facilitates the achievement of satisfactions. More 
or less established ways of behaviour are necessary in order to pre- 
vent the outbreak of violence, and these established ways require 
the endorsement of an institution if they are to endure and to be 
accepted. Thus institutions are structures erected to ensure that the 
needs will not be self-destructive, as they surely would be if left to 
run individual riot. 


4. INSTITUTIONS BEYOND THE NEEDS 


The derivation of institutions from human needs carries with it the . 
danger that the whole will not be considered as real or as genuine 
as its parts. An institution is not merely an extension of human 
needs ; it is also—an institution. Now an institution is not a human 
need any more than an oak is an acorn or a man a child. Institu- 
tions are natural objects, and it may be that the human individual 
rather than the institution is the false isolate if either is. For the 





_ An institution is an object in the natural world, no less a natural 
‘object for having been brought into existence through human 
agency. The division of all existence into the natural world and the 
human world, as though man and all his works were not parts of 
nature, is one of the more vicious errors, for it has blinded us to the 
relations between human nature and those parts of nature which 
were not contrived by man and are not controlled by him. It is 
because men have built better than they knew that we are not able 
to assign them the full credit for what they have built, that is to 
say, for institutions. 

According to Jordan, institutions are not altogether the results of 
deliberate planning and were not even begun in this way. The same 
force which is responsible for the men who began the institutions is 
responsible for the institutions themselves, and Jordan’s name for 
this force is life.» We can concede his premises without drawing his 
conclusions, however. Perhaps the only difficulty is in accepting his 
name for the force to which is credited both men and institutions. 
Institutions are not alive in the sense in which we usually use the 
term when we apply it to organisms. They have a history, it is true, 
and they have a direction, and adventures in the pursuit of it which 


A ae Jerse, Theory of Legislation (Indianapolis 1930, Progress Publishing 
p. 308. 
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lie to some extent outside human control. There is certainly an 
unexplained element here, though hardly one which can be called 
living. We shall use the term, life, ourselves, though we shall intend 
by it no more than an analogy, which of course may be all that 
Jordan meant. 

The relation of the institution to the individuals who compose it 
is complex enough. For it must be remembered that it is not only 
social relations which are involved but also the most complex of 
culture tools. Social relations as such, apart from the tools of cul- 
ture, hardly exist. The smallest social isolate would seem to be two 
human individuals plus one tool—a language, say. For if the two 
individuals did not have in common a language of some sort, how- 
ever primitive, then on what would their connections depend and 
of what would it consist? Without a language, no communication 
is possible and no contact is likely. Now multiply the individuals 
many fold and vary the type of relations between them, increasing 
as you do so the character of the social tools involved, and you can 
begin to understand the range and complexity of the problem of 
institutional analysis. 

The combination of social and material relations in large enough 
to extend beyond the original individual needs which called them 
out, in a way which no one has altogether encompassed. Cultures, 
like languages, have grown up organically. They enjoy the advan- 
tages of connotations and of values, and suffer the disadvantages of 
lack of structure and of unawareness of aim. The most important 
social phenomena are those which are unplanned and over which 
we have no individual collective control. For instance we plan wars 
but not economic cycles, and we do not plan our natural languages. 
It is often to be wondered whether we are capable of planning a 
language containing half a million words and having the com- 
plexity of ancient Greek or the flexibility of modern English. The 
languages are human tools, in the sense that if people had not had 
to communicate and so agreed among themselves on the sounds by 
means of which they would do so, they would never have come into 
existence. And this fact has misled theorists into assuming that what 
men have made remains essentially human and that as human pro- 
ducts they must remain under the control of humans. No judgment 
could be more erroneous. 

In the complex extremes to which institutions are forced, it is not 
always easy still to see the extension of the human needs which had 
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prompted them in the beginning. The need for self-expression is 
well-recognized. Yet, due to the peculiar nature of the productive 
process, the discoveries that men make are often not precisely those 
they were after. It is a familiar fact in the arts that men often build 
better than they know. Here we are somehow at the very heart and 
essence of institutions: for the most part they are the overlay which 
results from planning. As Lewis Carroll put it, ‘words mean more 
than we mean to express when we use them; so a whole book ought 
to mean a great deal more than the writer meant’.* The effects of 
what we say that we had not intended may be far reaching, and 
similarly for the things that we do. Success for individuals lies © 
through acceptance by institutions, and the endorsement of a con- 
tribution may in the end have an institutional reality that it did not 
even have in its inception in the single human individual who is 
credited with deliberate responsibility for it. Could anyone tell by 
inspection that an X-ray machine was the result of the institu- 
tional desire to escape from pain or to restore health? The com- 
plexities of modern medicine, the national medical associations, the 
hospitals, the medical schools, the foundations, together form the 
‘institutions of applied biology and stem from the simple human 
need for the restoration or maintenance of health. Similarly with 
religion. ‘It is perhaps impossible to understand how the Greek or 
Roman Pantheon came into existence unless we go into the con- 
stitution of the city, the way in which the primitive clans slowly 
merged, the organization of the patriarchal family, etc. Neverthe- 
less the luxuriant growth of myths and legends, theogonic and cos- 
mological systems, etc., which grow out of religious thought, is not 
directly related to the particular features of the social morphology’ .? 
The same can be said for many other institutions; the need, for 
instance, to communicate with our fellows has been responsible not 
only for languages but also for postal systems, telephone and tele- 
graph networks, printing presses, and so on. And, pyramided above 
the institutions there is the set of values and relations in which they 
participate, and, as a result of these, the culture of which each of 
them is a part. 

From the point of view of narrowly conceived but powerful 


human needs, the institutions which are discovered for the express 
1 Ae Diaries of Lewis Carroll (New York 1954, Oxford University Press, 
2 vols.). 


2 Emile Durkheim, Sociology and Philosophy, D. F. P. eth L 
1953, Cohen and West), p. ae rae ee Gas 
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purpose of facilitating satisfactions frequently get out of hand. Man 
is essentially a maker, and it is too little recognized as a charac- 
teristic of the maker that in his greatest work he does not make 
consciously but unconsciously, and also that he never understands 
the full consequences of what he has made. Thus while institutions 
their features. How else shall we explain a fealty to the crown which 
‘recognizes that institutions outlive individuals and go beyond them, 
and, while depending on them do not do so individually but only 
socially? The court which determines orders of precedence in the 
British coronation ceremonies continued to meet during the year 
1937 and to function normally while one candidate for the crown 
abdicated his claims and another was substituted. Every institution 
is in a sense a Frankenstein or Golem whose actions and effects 
extend beyond anything that had been consciously planned or even 
envisaged. The citizen with a complaint about the behaviour of his 
neighbour certainly never dreamed of the involvements of the civil 
law, with its system of procedures, its statutes, its attorneys, courts, 
juries and judges. And the man who has a gnawing in his belly 
could never have anticipated the complexities of scientific agri- 
culture with its chemical methods of soil cultivation and its man- 
aged farms or the complexities of wholesale and retail channels of 
distribution. 


5. EFFECTS OF INSTITUTIONS: INTERACTION 
AND OBSTACLE 


As we should have expected, the institutional effects which result 
from individual human needs as causes exercise a feedback inter- 
action with the original individuals. What began in the primitive 
needs of individuals as institutions have their effects upon indi- 
viduals and so produce closed circuits. Those who take a wholly 
subjective view of the situation regard institutions as mere extensions 
of individual means ; but we shall consider that means have a way 
of turning into ends or that what men do in effect does something 
to them also. For if we can say that had there been no individual 
men, then there would have been no institutions, we can say. also 
that since there are institutions the individual men in them have 
become different men. Occupational attitudes, personalities, diseases, 
are common enough phenomena. Men are made by what they do, 
and are the victims of their forms of livelihood as much as of their 
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interests and tastes. We know them by what they have to give to 
institutions and not primarily by what institutions have given to 
them. Thus institutions, which are the products of men’s efforts, are 
yet the moulders of men. 

Men group together for common tasks when they find that only 
in this way can large tasks be accomplished. In other words, 
together they achieve that control over the environment which we 
label human culture. Thus culture marks the next natural stage 
after man, and is neither ‘unnatural’ nor a ‘departure from nature’. 
It has in turn enormous effects on man. Man, we might almost say,, 
has designed these ways of affecting himself. ‘Institutions are not 
only themselves the result of a selective and adaptive process which 
shapes the prevailing or dominant types of spiritual attitude and 
aptitudes ; they are at the same time special methods of life and of _ 
human relations, and are therefore in their turn efficient factors of 
selection’.* 

Institutions, then, are engaged in interactions with those special 
individuals whose efforts may have been originally responsible for 
_ them; and they are also engaged in interactions with other indi- 
viduals as well. In fact institutions influence to some extent all those 
who come into contact with them. The effects are often good but 
they are also sometimes bad. Institutions, as we have seen, are 
brought into existence in response to a need; they remain as 
obstacles to the improvement in the method of the satisfaction of 
that need. It is the rare institution indeed that does not behave con- 
servatively. The institution shapes the young in its own image more 
than the old; it is the structure behind the repressive social forces 
encountered by the youthful individual seeking to take his place in 
society.” ‘Zola conceived a series of great novels which depicted the 
society of his time in relation to certain forces which were stronger 
than people; he saw the land, coal, big business, the Army, the 
apartment house, the department store, even the railway engine as 
central characters, and the individual as their victim’.* 

The remarkable way in which what were once simple tools, 
utilized as means, become ends in themselves, has never been satis- 
factorily explained. It is not only entire institutions which take hold 
but often simple tools on their own hook, as for instance when an 


1 Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, chapter III. 
2 Cf. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, pp. 61, 69. 


* Cyril Connolly, review of Earth by Emile Zola in ‘ ; 
Miisdon) for Avge 8 oe ar y Emile Zola in The Sunday Times 
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early method of transportation becomes the sport of horseback 
riding, or when tiny customs so small as to be of little notice, are 
retained, like the buttons on men’s coat sleeves. The inertia of 
repetition, of doing, in the words of Cabell, ‘what seems expected’, 
has taken its toll in terms of men’s time and energy and will not 
let him go. 

Thus it is in the end that we see how the organization of indi- 
vidual needs will have to be explained on other grounds ; on grounds, 
to be more specific, of social organization. It will not be easy to 
understand or to explain how it has come about that the attempt 
to satisfy simple individual needs manages to reach such a pitch of 
independence and to amount to so much more in the social aggre- 
gate than could ever be explained on the basis of the needs them- 
selves. We started with the physiological needs of the individual, at 
a lower level even than his own awareness, and in pursuit of an 
explanation we find ourselves confronted with the analysis of com- 
plex social structures. We shall have to make our tracings carefully, 
taking one cautious step after the other. For before we can hope to 
analyse the institutions, which lie at the social level of analysis, we 
shall have to try to understand how social structures become involved 
in the expression of individual beliefs and in the method of indi- 
vidual inquiry, thus going from physiology to the psychological level 
of the unconscious and thence to conscious awareness. 


CHAPTER III 





The Impact of Individual Inquiry 


I. NEED, INQUIRY, BELIEF 


The topic upon which we are now to engage ourselves is one which 
for the most part has been sadly neglected in modern psychology. 
In social psychology you will find ‘curiosity’ and ‘interest’ touched 
upon briefly, ‘inquisitiveness’ mentioned as an instinct, but ‘belief? 
hardly discussed at all. ‘Attitude’ does not cover quite the same 
ground. It is not strange to find consciousness based upon conflict, 
as for instance by William Stern, but no one seems to follow 
‘through to the notion that conflicts are resolved only by belief, and 
that the beliefs so acquired sink below consciousness to an uncon- 
scious area where they are held and from where they direct and 
dictate action. 

‘Unconscious’ does not mean ‘involuntary’. The interior events 
which take place when we are unaware of them, and in particular 
the rationality, may be such as we would very much desire to see 
happen. We may wish to solve a problem or discover an hypothesis 
yet be unable to do so at the conscious level; and when we accom- 
plish this end at the unconscious level, as we frequently do, it is 
surely not something that we did not wish to do, or over which we 
had no control altogether, for, to the contrary, we had sought very 
much at the conscious level to bring it about. 

We may regard unconscious ratiocination as a variety of 
behaviour. The emphasis these days is placed very much on 
behaviour, reflex and learned, and no one seems to care what it js 
that is behaving, except to mention in an off-hand way—because it 
admits of no analysis—the organism as a whole. Behaviour is 
another way of talking about process, and processes without entities 
will not stand up under close scrutiny. 


The entity for which we are searching here is belief. Now, a 
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belief, as Peirce said, ‘is a habit of which we are conscious’.! It is 
also based on reason.” This holds true we could add, only of indi- 
vidual belief. A social belief is an individual commitment of which 
we may be entirely unconscious. In the last analysis there is nothing 
subjective except awareness itself. Belief, if it be of any strong 
degree of conviction, lies outside our control and often even outside 
our awareness. In this sense it is no more subjective than the kidney 
or the femur. 

The order of human action runs: from basic tissue need through 
the initiation of inquiry to the expression of belief. We bridge from 
need to belief by means of inquiry, and it is the belief applied to 
action which leads to the satisfaction of the need. The needs 
present us with serious problems which arise from the demand for 
their satisfaction. We cannot go straight from the needs in a 
stimulus-response cycle to their immediate satisfaction ; for there is 
the obstacle of the hidden or confused ways in which the sources of 
the satisfaction are imbedded in the external world of nature. 
Because we are hungry we look into the question of where food is 
to be obtained ; our inquiries lead us, say, to the belief that there 
are edible roots in that section of the forest; and so, proceeding on 
the basis of that belief, we dig them up and eat them, thus satis- 
fying the hunger. Now, there are other hungers of which this pro- 
cess is equally true, though sometimes they are a little harder to 
satisfy because the steps are more involved. Consider, for instance, 
the hunger for reliable knowledge, an appetite which leads man- 
kind through all the stages of inquiry which are required by the 
arts, the religions and the experimental sciences, to say nothing of 
history and philology. 

It is difficult under the circumstances to understand why inquiry 
or inquisitiveness or curiosity (call it what you will) has received 
such inadequate treatment at the hands of the social psychologists.® 
For the existence of the drive or instinct has indeed been noted in 
several connections. That curiosity occasions excitement in adults is 


1 Col. Pap., 5.242. : 

2Cf. references to John Locke and Thomas Reid in my Introduction to 
Peirce’s Philosophy (New York 1946, Harper and Brothers), p. 238, n. 53. 

3It has been noted, for instance by the neurophysiologists, who hazard the 
guess that the whole of human conduct may be a function of the nervous 
system. Cf. John von Neumann, “The General and Logical Theory of Auto- 
mata’ in Cerebral Mechanisms in Behaviour, ed. L. A. Jeffress (New York 1951, 
Wiley), pp. 1-31. It is perhaps only because of the existence of the artifacts 
that culture is not reducible to neurology. 
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a very old story. In the sciences, for instance, both observation’ and 
experiment give rise to it. It has been noted, for instance, in the 
case of infants and of monkeys. What in infants the psychologists 
call ‘exploration’ has been carefully observed. It often operates on 
the trial-and-error method. Curiosity has always been recognized 
as a powerful motive in very young children.’ It is also a feature of 
the behaviour of monkeys—‘monkey curiosity’ is well known. Simi- 
larly with the other higher animals; when the rat is introduced to 
the maze his first act is exploratory. Whether any of the animals 
other than man take the next step after curiosity which is wonder, 
we have no way as yet of knowing. . 

When we turn for help in sociology to social psychology we find 
ourselves driven below that level, indeed all the way down to neuro- 
physiology. There we find the ground for inquiry in the functioning 
of the higher centres, in particular in the brain, about which so 
little is understood. The transition from the basic tissue need of 
inquiry to the applications of social belief is so sudden that it often 
appears difficult to know just where the area of individual psycho- 
logy lies. Often it almost seems as though we are compelled to go 
from one empirical area explored by neurophysiology—say the 
neural pathways of a particular sense, like sight—to another em- 
pirical area, that explored by social psychology ; intelligence test- 
ing, aptitude testing, and so on, as though no ground lay between. 
We go abruptly, that is to say, from belief to institutions. 

There is, perhaps, a reason for this, at least so far as empirical 
investigations are concerned. We must begin with data, and these 
are furnished by the evidence of conflicts. Conflicts in the uncon- 
scious call for an inquiry into the personality. Conflicts in conscious- 
ness call for an inquiry into the objective situation, which is some 


segment of the world, led by the appropriate institution. Problems 
in consciousness have the same effect. 


1A recent example: “Everybody on board felt excited that afternoon, when 
the sledge-trawl disappeared into the deep blue sea, and everybody looked ques- 
tioningly at each other: Will we know, tomorrow morning, if animals can live 
under 1,000 atmospheres pressure ; are organisms to be found everywhere in the 
ocean?’—‘Life in the Deepest Ocean’ by Anton Bruun in The Listener, vol. 
LUI (1955), p. 194. 

? ‘In the course of the first year [of the child’s life] these apparently purpose- 
less movements [of its arms and legs in all directions] are replaced by investi- 
gatory activity with material’—Dr. Charlotte Buhler, From Birth to Maturity 
(London 1951, Routledge and Kegan Paul), p. 8. Moreover, such ‘exploratory 
movements appear as early as the second month’.—Ibid., p. 9. 
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Too little has been said also about the functioning of the will in 
inquiry. The conative element may be what transforms the stimulus 
of the conflict or problem (it is the same thing) into an active 
response. For the process is not mechanical in the simple way in 
which that physical term is used in biology. It may be remarked 
parenthetically that a mechanism in physics is always complex, 
while a mechanism in biology is always assumed to be compara- 
tively simple, a strange assumption indeed when we consider the 
relatively high complexity of the structure and functioning of 
organisms. We have noted that belief is action held in suspense. 
Belief is, so to speak, the jumping-off place for conduct. Need leads 
to inquiry and inquiry to belief, and there is a further sequence : 
for belief leads to conduct. And what is it that effects the transition 
if not the will? The will is the power to turn belief into conduct. 
Hence the sequence when completed reads, need-inquiry-belief-will- 
conduct. 

Human action may be viewed either as behaviour or as conduct. 
Behaviour is the more usual term these days, but when we call 
behaviour action we are viewing it as an individual affair ; whereas 
when we call it conduct we are considering its social connections. 
Thus we have come in a direct sequence from basic tissue needs to 
the frontiers of socially-conditioned action. 


2. INQUIRY A SOCIAL MODE 

Inquiry is first among the modes of social conduct. We may experi- 
ence hunger as a basic tissue need, but satisfying this need involves 
some form of behaviour, and how we are to behave in such a con- 
nection requires planning but only as a result of inquiry. We must 
first know what it is that we want to do before we can plan to do 
it. The tying up of objective and external sources of need-satisfac- 
tions with the needs themselves requires considerable thought and 
understanding. Hunger may be an instinct but there are no instinc- 
tive ways of setting about procuring its satisfaction. Perhaps in this 
last statement we are at the core of all the higher forms of social 
life: groups, institutions, societies, cultures. These are not the 
result merely of sensations or even of emotions. The intellectual 
background of all motivated behaviour has been played down by 
the prominence of the emotional and instinctual drives, but in order 
to do this it has been necessary to maintain the emphasis on the 
individual and the pathological rather than on the social and the 
normal. 
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No matter how we interpret the basic tissue needs, one thing is 
clear, and this is that the satisfaction of the needs lies outside the 
individual. The sources of satisfaction are involved with many other 
things in the world. Not all plants can be eaten, and we must learn 
to distinguish the poisonous from the edible mushrooms. Some 
snakes are a threat to our self-preservation, while rabbits are not. 
Some women are sources of sexual satisfaction, but not all, and 
some men are friends, but not all. Information and communication 
are inseparable. We think individually (that is, talk it over with 
ourselves) by means of language, which is a communication system, 
and one which would not have been developed were it not for the 
need to get in touch with other human individuals about something 
apart from both of them. Inquiry thus leads to language as a form 
of social conduct. In all cases inquiry of some sort must follow the 
needs and precede the satisfactions. 

It is idle to talk about inquiry unless we understand it in all its 
rational connections. The emotive word for inquiry is wonder, and 
wonder, it has often been observed, is the peak of human attain- 
ment. Now, detached, disinterested, abstract understanding is 
nothing more than channelled wonder. A deliberate inquiry calls for 
the prerequisite of the abstract formulation of the challenge which 
the inquiry is designed to prepare us for meeting. Though we never 
perhaps put it into such words, we do know that we shall be hungry 
many times hence and at stated periods, that we shall have periodic 
sexual desires and persistent cosmic curiosity. And we state these to 
ourselves with foresight, which requires planning. You know that 
you can satisfy these hunger minimally, say, by taking a job, marry- 
ing and studying philosophy. There are, of course, many sets of 
alternatives. You could accomplish the same ends by joining the 
army, making some permanent arrangement with a mistress, and 
becoming a member of a church. 

Reason is subjective individually and objective socially. Logic 
operating upon an adopted set of axioms, once the axioms are 
chosen, will guide you to a course of social action, but the action 
will take place in a public arena designed by institutions. Ration- 
ality emerges directly from the fact of choice. Here we are at the 
very heart of what it means to be human. The human may well be 
just that segment of the natural world in which choice is involved. 


1 E.g., Oswald Spengler, Decline of the West, Eng. trans. (New York 1926, 
Knopf), vol. 1, p. 105. 
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We reason only when decisions are called for. That one is able to 
act inconsistently as well as consistently requires a policy in order 
that actions will not be self-defeating when taken together. Thus 
effective action must follow non-contradiction ; and so logic is born 
of fact, or, more properly, facts. Thus it is that inquiry moves from 
private intellection to social commitments and performances. 

The way in which rationality manifests itself is social: reason 
finally ‘issues in social structures—notably in institutions, societies 
and cultures—through prediction and control. The role of the intel- 
lect and of logic and reason is manifested objectively in the planned 
future of the structure of society. Human societies in the past have 
been largely guided by emotions, as have human individuals. There 
is little doubt that this last fact explains many of the difficulties 
which have been encountered in history: the squandering of 

resources, the struggle with want, the degeneration of relations, the 
_ continuance of a series of destructive wars. 

The general view is that men are ruled by emotions and that 
these are irrational. Emotions, we are told, are primitive when com- 
pared with the reason, and any argument which is intended to 
appeal to large masses of people must be couched in emotional 
terms, since most people are easily moved by simple appeals and 
swayed by raw emotions. Otherwise how would it be possible to 
account for the success of advertising slogans and _ political cam- 
paigns ? 

That men are ruled by emotions we can agree provided the addi- 
tional stipulation is retained that they are ruled also by institutions 
and customs. That the emotions are irrational is more doubtful; 
they only appear to be irrational when they conflict with accepted 
rules or conventionally established reasons. But this is not to make 
them inherently irrational; as natural phenomena they are not 
illogical, and in some social context or some human culture every 
emotion can find itself approved and hence be labelled rational. 
Emotions are labelled irrational only in a social context when they 
are disapproved. For the route for approval of emotions has.already 
been laid out in every society. Advertising and the control of mass 
media, such as the daily newspaper, the radio and television, only 
enable the ‘social engineer’ to lead people in the direction in which 
they were already bent. This is in fact what the appeal to emotions 
is, and why it succeeds so very well. If you wish to change the direc- 
tion you must appeal to reason. 
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3. CO-OPERATION FOR INQUIRY 


We can perhaps say that the purpose of social institutions is ‘co- 
operation for inquiry’ if we retain as subdivisions inquiry into 
survival and interminability (post-survival) reasons. But then we 
must show how. The process of development was not conscious nor 
merely economic though it was always half economic; the other 
half was inquisitive. We may sum up this point by saying that co- 
operation for inquiry is (A) near inquiry for the means of survival, 
or (B) far inquiry for social succession or immortality. One of the 
functions of individuals acting through institutions is the ability to 
penetrate to some distance outside the culture in order to bring into 
it through the chosen social instrument of the institution the ele- 
ments by means of which the culture might be enriched. The side- 
wise refuge and escape hatch always open to the individual is the 
power of origination’ within him, aided by extra-cultural forces 
with which we can sometimes manage to get himself allied. 

Inquiry though itself one of the basic tissue needs is necessary to 
the satisfaction of the other needs. The three basic tissue needs are, 
of course, not easily separated, and there is a sense in which no 
absolute division is possible. Although there is a second meaning of 
inquiry here in which it stands on its own, beyond the other two 
basic tissue needs, inquiry is nevertheless necessary for most feeding 
and breeding purposes. It is inquiry which has led to better methods 
of feeding and breeding, to better farming techniques and firmer 
family relations, say. We have taken note in an earlier subsection 
of what we have named the struggle outward from the belly 
through the gonads to the brain, or from the individual through 
society toward the whole of the natural world. 

There are fundamental questions corresponding to each of these 
decisive movements which inquiry must endeavour to satisfy, ques- 
tions which have led to inquiries so fundamental they have affected 
everything from scientific agriculture to Christianity and philo- 
sophy: which should we eat, whom should we love, what should 
we believe ? 

The result of the first question is the various institutional forms 
taken by hunting and agricultural economies; the result of the 
second the variety of family institutions ; and the result of the third 


1 The phrase is Whitehead’s. See Lucien Price, Dialogues of Whitehead 
(Boston 1954, Little Brown), p. 119. There are special philosophical reasons for 
preferring ‘origination’ to ‘creativity’ too technical to be entered upon here. 
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the various arts, sciences, philosophies and religions. It will be well, 
perhaps, to give a word to each of these developments. 


(A) Near Inquiry 

Men are driven primarily by the need to avoid pain, and the most 
urgent and present of pains is hunger. Hunting cultures alternate 
between plenty and starvation; we have preserved these distinc- 
tions but given them class associations; the wealthy or influential 
and the poor and (as we call them) needy. Hunting cultures are 
replaced by the more stable and productive methods of agriculture, 
as a result of continual inquiry into the nature of the problem pre- 
sented by the question, what is it best to eat? Probably at some date 
and place everything edible has been eaten. 

Nutrition is the primary requirement here, but consider for a 
moment the ethical and religious superstructures erected on it; con- 
sider the moral dilemma involved in the seeming necessity to eat 
(or avoid eating) brother pig or sister cow, if, as some think, there 
is a community of living beings.* It would seem that if diet does not 
defeat all moral theory, at least it poses the crucial issue. The impor- 
tance of food in religion is evidenced by religious practices. Cere- 
monial required eating, as for instance on the occasion of the Jewish 
Passover the ritual of unleavened bread, or the Roman Catholic 
sacrament of the Eucharist ; and ceremonial required avoidance of 
eating, as for instance the Jewish taboo of pork and shellfish and 
the Roman Catholic avoidance of meat on Friday, and the ob- 
servance of fast days in both religions. 

That food of some sort must be consumed on fairly frequent 
occasions is a requirement of sheer survival; but what food and 
when and how often and how prepared ? The formulas for ordinary 
consumption and for gradation (from adequate diet to expensive 
delicacies), and for specialized abstention or scientific selection (vita- 
min requirements), together make it obvious that both inquiry of a 
significantly high order and inquiry concerned with crude survival 
values are instantly involved. Thus it is clear that the inquiry which 
is prompted by the basic tissue need of hunger issues in some insti- 
tutions in particular (e.g. agriculture) and affects others in general 


(e.g. religion). 
1 Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, trans. J. B. Baillie (New York 1931, Mac- 


millan), Preface, p. 127; Hermann Weyl, Philosophy of Mathematics and 
Natural Science (Princeton 1949, University Press), p. 295. 
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Let us consider our second case, the need for love, and its social 
results. Here, again, as in the case of hunger for food, we have a 
hunger which drives us to the avoidance of pain, the pain of sexual 
abstinence, and into the pursuit of positive pleasure. Love-making 
—but with whom and how much, and in what sort of stable 
arrangement? Various sorts of sexual objects have existed for men, 
ranging from animals and other men to women. In the case of 
women, who alone are able to produce children as a result of 
mating, in what relation : one-one, many—many, many—one or one— 
many? According to the way in which these questions are answered 
habitually, a family type will emerge together with its whole set of 
values; and the family is an institution. Needless to add, cultural 
anthropology has studied in detail many societies in which various 
of these answers have been officially adopted (and in most cases of 
course without the members of the society knowing that other 
answers were given elsewhere and that still others were possible). 
The stability of the family is evidence for the firm.way in which 
answers are made by institutions to the inquiries which are prompted 
by hunger. 

That the basic tissue needs involve inquiry in some fundamental 
way must meet the objection that the needs (instincts or drives) are 
more powerful than reasoning.’ We can admit the charge while 
denying its implications, for these rest upon a confusion of logic 
with reasoning. There is a logic to hunger also. When the satisfac- 
tion of the basic tissue needs compels the obliteration of all deli- 
berate rational considerations, it is not as though the structure of 
the world or even of the mind went with it. Logic is simply that 
which cannot fail to operate when anything else operates, and it has 
no actual operations of its own. How something else operates, is, in 
fact, what we mean by logic. Thus the inclination toward inquiry 
is committed in the search for need satisfactions, and is not con- 
fined to conscious thought. Food and mates, and the circumstances 


necessary to insure a constant supply of these, are also parts of what 
there is to know. 


(B) Far Inquiry 
The first two hungers we have discussed are those of feeding and 
breeding ; they are basic tissue needs, corresponding to the ques- 


1See N. Tinbergen, The Study of Instinct (Oxford 1951, Clarendon Press), 
p. 208, for a recent example. 
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tion which embraces them, namely, what should we do? The third 
most important question may now be rephrased: what is there to 
know ? Here, too, though less obviously, we have a basic tissue need, 
arising from the brain. The mind, which is the way in which the 
brain functions, is, as has so often been pointed out, a problem- 
solving mechanism, and one which is only working at its fullest 
when attacking the largest problems. The largest of all problems is 
that which arises from the need for understanding in the widest 
sense ; there is a basic tissue need to know. Knowledge consists in a 
set of beliefs about the ultimate nature of things. No more than the 
other questions is it ever settled for more than a short time, and 
not satisfactorily then so far as the restlessness of minds is con- 
cerned. For those who adhere to a rigid society, whose institutions 
are changeless, who eat according to ritual prescriptions, marry in 
fixed ways, and know always the same things, are a historyless peo- 
ple in the midst of a static culture. The institutions which are most 
affected by the desire for understanding are: the arts, the sciences, 
the religions, and the philosophies. Institutionwise, this is a large and 
crucial group, so much so in fact that it would seem determinative 
for any culture. 

We may trace the instinct of inquiry or curiosity, which is a 
hunger for permanence,’ back to that infantile fear of being 
dropped. Reality means reliability in sociological terms; the per- 
manent is the reliable and hence the real. The empirical social roots 
of philosophy are here in the search for reality: for what can be 
counted on not to disappear, for what is dependable and stable ; 
hence the opposition between reality and illusion. The child seeks 
protection against falling and also against loud noises; the adult 
seeks an ultimate security: it is the same instinct, only in the adult 
more fully developed-and externalized. When we learn that we must 
die, that is the day we wish to embody ourselves in an institution. 
The high perishability of the individual leads him to seek under- 
standing outside subjectivity and hence in the external world. He 
looks to social organization to do for him what he knows now that 
he will not be able to do for himself, and next he looks to the arti- 
facts that the social organization needs. He sought an independent 
permanence of knowledge, and he recognizes the inadvertent fulfil- 


1 Daphne Fielding speaks of the ‘fatal hunger for permanence’ which actu- 
ates even the most hare-brained of the smart set of the 1920s, in Mercury 
Presides (London 1954, Eyre and Spottiswoode). 
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ment of this aim when the institution, which has been built up 
around the social organization and the artifacts, breaks loose from 
his control and functions separately. 

In connection with inquiry, certain general observations con- 
cerning the functioning and effects of institutions is in order. The 
repetition of inquiry is an evolutionary process which throws up 
institutions as social answers to the best way in which to satisfy 
individual tissue needs, fixed replies to free inquiries based on 
hungers. But the policy which institutions as such exercise is con- 
servative ; they are the guardians of their way of doing things, and 
their members have vested interests in preserving the current and’ 
accepted practices. In other words, institutions, which are the 
results of free inquiry, act as deterrents to further inquiry. Thus, so 
far as further inquiry is concerned, they exercise a negative effect. 
The principle at work here is that proximate answers to ultimate 
questions tend to converge, thus bringing the force of inquiry to a 
halt. It is a dangerous thing to suppose that you have found final 
answers to fundamental questions, for there is then no length to 
which you would not go to defend them. Under these circumstances 
murder becomes a mere precaution, torture a necessary corrective, 
and formal opposition the mere exercise of a duty. 

Institutions begin as convenient means, so far as the satisfaction 
of inquiry is concerned. Though nothing has been settled, it is still 
necessary in the meanwhile to eat something, to make love to some- 
one, and to have some system of explanation which can serve tem- 
porarily to account for the nature of things. But what began as a 
means can quite easily turn into an end; and whether the reasons 
are those of the requirement of stability, the resistance of sheer 
inertia, or simply the continued satisfaction of the needs, the result 
is the same: the institution itself becomes the reason for its exist- 
ence. And now it behaves in a curious way ; for it tends to subordi- 
nate, and often partly to crush, the needs which gave it rise, it 
affects individuals more than they can affect it, and acts as an 
obstacle to satisfactions which it was designed to facilitate. It dic- 
tates the hungers, their character and measure, and designates the 
individuals to be honoured. 

We shall return to this phase in a later connection. Meanwhile 
another important point which requires mentioning here is the 
critically objective status of the need satisfactions. The food to be 
eaten, the women to be mated, the knowledge to be acquired, exist 
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in the world largely independent of the subject experiencing the 
needs. The objectivity of the values for the individual was a point 
which Durkheim for one was never tired of stressing.’ Since we need 
to know just how it is that food and a mate are to be obtained, the 
impact of individual inquiry subordinates all other considerations. 
The brain is the largest organ of the human body, and it is wired to 
the somatic periphery by the nerve endings: what concerns us most 
is what is out there beyond the limits of our skin and our end- 
organs. There exists in every society a set of institutions for further- 
ing such purposes, and to further them in some ways is to resist 
furthering them in other ways; the inertia of habit constitutes a 
block to progress. To find a method of solving a recurrent problem 
is to set up an obstacle which stands athwart the search for better 
solutions. Thus it is that we defeat ourselves and make cultures into 
anti-cultural forces. The impact of inquiry is too powerful to be 
stopped without penalty; the longer it is arrested through the 
accepted techniques of institutions the more difficult to get started 
up again. 

There exists in every society, though not formalized, a decision 
procedure for determining whether the application of a given 
formula will satisfy a need in a way acceptable to the society or not. 
There is, in other words, for the satisfaction of every basic tissue 
need within the range of the materials made available by the imme- 
diate environment of the culture, a social algorithm, and there are 
methods of finding the greatest common elements. Every individual 
contemplating novelty must have recourse to implicit decision pro- 
cedures and interpretations; for what he proposes, in effect, is to 
confront his society, through the appropriate institution, with a 
decision problem. There are, of course, many instances where society 
will waver and even reverse itself, but this lies outside his control. 
And we can study the phenomena best in both cases if we turn to 
the topic of belief, since it is in terms of what is acceptable to the 
society by the endorsement of institutions that decisions are socially 


wa 


made. 


1See e.g. Sociology and Philosophy, trans. D. F. Pocock (London 1953, 
Cohen and West), ch. IV. 


CHAPTER IV 





The Expression of Individual Beliefs 


I. THE INSTITUTION AS AN ACTION ON BELIEF 


The institutions thrown up as the result of the attempt to satisfy 
basic tissue needs can be read in another way. Each of the institu- 
tions represent a choice. That is to say, within a given culture the 
sanction for breeding is satisfied by means of one set of marriage 
customs and in another by another. The choice was made presum- 
ably for reasons, and on the basis of certain beliefs. Each culture 
builds an institution around the way in which its individual mem- 
bers believe a union can be properly recognized. And every society 
‘has a different way of indicating social approval. The admiration 
of certain customs leads to belief in them ; thus it is fair to say that 
institutions are frozen answers to fundamental questions, they are 
structures composed of material tools and of fixed ways of behaviour. 
It is as though one were to ask, ‘What is the best manner in which 
to recognize marriage?’ and your society replies, ‘In this manner’. 

Two facts emerge from these observations, and they ought to be 
kept quite distinct. Institutions represent man-made choices; and 
they are, as a result of human making, external affairs. 

When a society decides that its members shall get married in this 
way and not that, it chooses one of a large number of possibilities, 
some others of which are chosen by other societies whose marriage 
customs are quite different. The choice is neither altogether subjec- 
tive nor altogether arbitrary, and this is so because the marriage 
customs bear some relation to the other customs of the same institu- 
tion, and the institution bears some relations to the other institutions 
within the same society. A degree of consistency must prevail, and 
usually does, despite lags and overlappings. Assuming that in a given 
society marriage is of a monogamous (polygamous or polyandrous) 
kind, the particular way in which the society celebrated its marriages 
is ny arbitrary. Monogamy still allows a considerable range of 
ritual. 
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And so what is natural? The fact that a choice exists, as the 
existentialists never tire of reminding us, is crucial; and it may be 
what is essentially human. Decision theory lies at the very heart of 
the entire problem of human rationality, and indicates that it is the 
rationality, after all, which is the important function; and that 
being human may be only a matter of degree, since other animals 
do reason somewhat as they flock together in an elementary group. 
We assume that when a number of ways of doing things is possible, 
one of them more than the others is in accordance with nature. We 
assume, in short, that there is a natural society. And this only means, 
when we sum it up, that the beliefs projected into actions, on the 
basis of which institutions operate, are fundamental. 

The repetition of beliefs-projected-into-action of a formal kind 
are what make institutions. Belief may be internal; the mechanism 
for it exists inside the confines of a single human organism. But 
action is external; the arena for the performance of actions is the 
world as it exists with human individuals in it. We call an organiza-. 
tion of such a sort an institution. The actions referred to are not 
arbitrary; they are planned, traditional, prescribed and expected. 
And when individuals perform them again and again, or see that 
they are performed by instruments, in accordance with rules laid 
down for such performance, we have an institution. 

And so your belief in the ceremony of marriage, say, which led 
to the formalizing of the institution as it stands, is reinforced by 
objective and external manifestations. Institutions are in a sense the 
products of homeomorphisms of human behaviour, they evince the 
tendency of behaviour to repeat and so take on patterns. The human 
individuals as elements of the institution are no more essential to it 
than its other components, on the assumption that the institution is 
a whole which is equally dependent upon every one of its parts. We 
could not have an institution without persons, but then neither could 
we have one without equipment or procedures. Thus there is a con- 
stant interaction between the beliefs concerning the ways in which 
individual needs ought to be satisfied and the beliefs themselves as 
they are held in common by the members of a particular society. 
The interaction leads to intermittent emendation. Human nature, 
on which we count for stability of belief, and social institutions, on 
which we rely for continuity of generations of individual behaviour, 
are slow to change ; but they do change. 

Moreover, they change together. It should be recognized that 
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here we have a function. The correlation of changes in belief with 
changes in institutional practice reveals an underlying interaction. 
Ross thought that the social group with its institution arose as a 
result of a community of interests'; Giddings held that human 
individuals are the products rather than the producers of society* ; 
it may be presumed that both were correct, without contradiction. 
Suppose we look at the matter in this way. Inquiry looks into the 
question of how to satisfy the basic tissue needs ; belief dictates the 
conclusions of such inquiry and how it must be applied. Belief, 
however, and neither needs nor inquiry, is what leads to action , 
directly. Thus the institution, so far as the individual is concerned, 
means the performance of a function in the atmosphere of a value. 

We have given a false picture, however, if we allow it to be sup- 
posed, in support of the prevailing theory, that the emotions are 
primary and the reason secondary. ‘Functioning in an atmosphere 
of value’ means individual functioning in an atmosphere laid down 
by commonly held beliefs while such beliefs support a rational 
social structure. There never has been a situation, however primi- 
tive, in which people did just what their emotions dictated. The 
‘emotions are and always have been conditioned by the reason, and 
this fact is not sufficiently recognized. Society provides a rational 
structure, and this, together with the succession of individual reason- 
ings, surrounds the emotions. Reasoning directs the emotions; it 
decides how and where they shall receive free play. In periods of 
great social change, the rational may even appear to be the unreason- 
able. 

It should be noted that while institutions are expressions of 
individual beliefs, such a fact is not always recognized within the 
institution nor is it a matter of the awareness of the individuals. 
Indeed, the reverse is usually the case. Institutions do not look to 
the individuals’ belief in them but to various types of rationalization 
and to tradition. Relays of runners constitute the best way to send 
and receive messages, because no better way of sending and 
receiving messages will ever be found, and also because messages 
have been sent and received in this way for a very long time and to 
everyone’s satisfaction; so we learn from some primitive cultures. 
The old man who is alleged to have stood outside the Wright 
brothers’ bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, and to have remarked, ‘No 


1E, A. Ross, Social Psychology: Foundations of Sociology. 
2F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology (1896). % 
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man has ever flown and no man is ever going to fly, but if he does 
it won’t be anybody from Dayton’, had to support his argu- 
ment the institutionalized use of horse and buggy for transporta- 
tion throughout many cultures and for literally thousands of years. 
His was the kind of sound evidence that would have seemed con- 
vincing to almost anyone at the time. The only trouble with it was 
that it was false, as subsequent events proved. 

If we do not recognize the institution when it is described as a 
frozen answer to questions of a basic nature propounded by the 
individual, neither do we recognize belief when we hear of it as 
something apart from consciousness. Beliefs are of various kinds and 
belong to various depths within the individual. The conscious beliefs 
are superficially held, for belief is involuntary. We may consciously 
learn a proposition, say, and to some extent accept it as true; that 
is, we may accept it partially and provisionally. But there are ane 
ee. : we may hardly accept it at all, being in the attitude 
of casting it aside at any moment (which in fact we may subse- 
quently do) or we may cling to it wholly and absolutely for 
reasons of our very sanity. Now, the thesis advanced here is that the 
more strongly a proposition is accepted as true (for that is what is 
meant by belief) the less consciously does the process work. Our 
most irrefrangible beliefs are those which we do not even know that 
we hold. The beliefs which constitute the springboards of the emo- 
tions, those which dictate immediate and unpremeditated actions, 
are also the ones of which we are least aware. Thus again we fail 
to recognize the link between established institutions and deeper 
levels of belief. 

Many sociologists have assumed that the subject-matter of any 
science dealing with human beings either singly or collectively, 
above the organic level of interest, must be altogether subjective, a 
matter of spirit. The Germans have perhaps led the way in this 
direction, for they have systematized and made entirely a matter of 
consciousness the subjective empiricism they took over from the 
British. Spranger, to take a typical instance, wished the culture 
sciences to be studies of the inner phenomenon of the psychic situa- 
tion, a subjective psychological orientation altogether. * This view- 
point allows for the consideration of the unconscious but seems to 
exclude the external and objective fixing of values in institutions. 


1 Eduard Spranger, Types of Men: the Psychology and Ethics of Personality 
(1919). 
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Those who, like Spranger, have no external focal point are thrown 
back upon the study of averages and so speak of meaningful nexis 
and of normative laws. Somehow they fail to see that such fixed 
averages of behaviour are the results and not the causes of social 
organizations which are no more artificial than the basic tissue needs 
which occasioned them. Spranger did understand, however, that the 
unconscious mind, or soul, has a structure and that it does contain 
beliefs; and he wrote about ‘acts producing meaning’, or, as we 
should say ‘experience leading to belief’. 

Now, the fact is that we can no more explain the social pheno- 
mena altogether on a subjective basis than we could on an objec- 
tive one. Men are all of a piece with their institutions, and there 
seems little reason to consider either men or institutions a valid 
isolate within the subject-matter of sociology. Human individuals, 
prompted by their basic tissue needs as physiological organisms, live 
bathed in a social medium; and their beliefs are the results of all 
their experiences and not just of their conscious and deliberate 
inquiries. They come to believe certain things because prayers for 
Tain seem to have been answered and food produced as a result, or 
because sexual intercourse is often followed by the birth of children. 
Belief is the reaction to the forms taken by the social structures 
erected in order to satisfy physiological needs. ; 

Here again, of course, we see the constant interaction. Changes 
in individual beliefs effect changes in institutions, and the changes 
in the institutions react upon the individual beliefs. If men are com- 
pelled to alter their beliefs, it is often because the carrying out of 
these beliefs in institutions has forced modifications. So long as 
theories are capable of being more logical than practice, nothing 
can be done exactly as it is thought was planned. Thus the modi- 
fications in turn have their effects upon the original beliefs in such 
a way that the beliefs themselves are subtly altered. 

We wish, let us say for the sake of an example, to establish what 
we would consider to be the ideal secondary school ; and so we make 
plans accordingly, and our plans include enlightened teachers, who 
will communicate information through charm and imitation and 
with a minimum of discipline to children leading happy and healthy 
lives while they learn. The result is something otherwise, let us sup- 
pose, and we shall have no difficulty in supposing this; and so faults 
and strains in the actual structure will begin to appear in the carry- 
ing out of our plans, deviations which may lead to a qualitatively 
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different result from the one originally envisaged. The teachers turn 
out to be somewhat pathetic creatures whose own lives have been 
warped and whose conservative views hamper them in their chosen 
profession ; while the children because of family background and 
the influence of their own social group prove to be not ineducable 
but, to the contrary, educated in a way which comes into conflict 
with what they are being taught in a formal way. And so our 
beliefs of what can be done with a secondary school are revised as 
a result; we become more ‘practical minded’ and think of our 
former ideal as a dreamy illusion. 

We shall end, then, with altered beliefs concerning the type of 
material with which we are dealing and with a different view of our 
own ability to make the transition from theory to practice. Idealism 
baffled in one direction may easily turn to another, and reverse itself 
with disastrous consequences. We have only to consider this pheno- 
mena on a national or even cultural scale in order to see deep into 
the nature of wars, which often are the actions called for by a cer- 
tain kind of inverted idealism. 


2. BELIEF AND TRUTH 


One way of describing institutions, then, is to say that they repre- 
sent what we hold to be true. An institution is an objectified belief, 
a sort of externalized piece of mind. Before this can be well under- 
stood, it will be necessary to reverse some of the wheels on which 
some fashionable assumptions run. It is assumed, for instance, 
without question that all thought is conscious thought, and that all 
logic, and hence all rational structures, are mental. Peirce, White- 
head and Jordan, among others, have strenuously tried to render 
thought objective ; but despite their best efforts many scholars still 
understand rational and theoretical forces entirely in terms of the 
way in which they are apprehended. Such scholars are expressing, 
from a contemporary perspective of subjectivism and psychology, 
the way in which Greek nominalism appears; they succeed in 
emphasizing for logic, reasoning, and for objectivity, its recognition. 
An institution, that is to say, an established conveyance for the 
satisfaction of basic tissue needs, may be, at the same time. and 
indeed in virtue of that very fact, an expression of a fundamental 
belief concerning some aspect of the nature of things. 

The objective orientation of institutions with respect to individual 
beliefs was originally Greek. In Plato’s dialogue, the Parmenides, 
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the only dialogue in which Socrates is worsted in argument, 
Parmenides is pictured as about sixty-five years of age and Socrates 
about twenty. After Socrates is effectively answered on a principal 
point, Parmenides advises him. ‘You are still young, and philosophy 
has not yet taken hold upon you, Socrates, as I think it will later’.* 
Examples are not wanting, however, from more recent times. The 
notion in Christian churches of a priestly or ministerial ‘calling’, the 
lawyer being ‘called to the bar’, is the same. It is clear from the life 
of Gaugin, the stockbroker turned Sunday painter, who ended by 
abandoning his family for professional art,” that the phenomena of, 
interest on the part of an individual means the attraction a given 
institution has for him; and he may even be powerless in the grip 
of its compulsion if the interest which it instils in him is strong. 

That there are external forces which can be brought to bear upon 
the beliefs of the individual, and that such forces are very power- 
ful, can hardly be denied. Belief corresponds to something in the 
external world (and this of course includes the social segment) 
whether it is there to be believed or not. 

Were this not the case, there would be no such thing as the 
‘validation of belief. A belief is the holding of a proposition as true. 
And truth is either the correspondence between a proposition and 
that to which the proposition refers, or a matter of consistency 
between a proposition and other propositions. The belief that the 
sun will rise tomorrow rests in most cases on the anterior acceptance 
of the truth of the Newtonian mechanics. You may say that you 
believe all men to be mortal, and you may hold this belief without 
stopping to inquire whether it is true; but whether you do or do 
not conduct such an inquiry, the fact remains that ‘the class “both 
men and mortals” is identical with the class “men” if and only if 
all men are mortals’.® 

Belief in the last analysis is a social matter. Some societies will be 
concerned to question their own axioms; they will want to know 
whether what they accept as true is true, and such questioning will 
reveal in turn still more basic and fundamental axioms. But this is 


1 Plato, Parmenides, 130 E (trans. H. N. Fowler). Cf. the version of the 
revised translation of Jowett: ‘the time will come, if I am not mistaken, when 
philosophy will have a firmer grasp of you’. 

2 Cf. e.g. Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson, The Noble Savage: A Life of 
Paul Gaugin (London 1954, Chatto and Windus). 

$C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic (New York 1932, Century), 
p. 29. 
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an extreme case; societies and cultures for the most part do not 
recognize the distinction between what they hold as true and the 
truth. For to them the truth is what they hold to be true ; men have 
an instinctive belief in the social nature of truth, contrary to logic 
and experience. It is difficult and often impossible to go against 
popular opinion, and popular opinion is after all nothing more than 
mass belief. 

Conscience, individual conscience, rests on the response made by 
the individual to the socially-accepted beliefs which he uncon- 
sciously holds. The Nazi’s conscience did not bother him when he 
gassed human beings or burned them in coke ovens.’ Nor, would it 
appear, did the Christian’s conscience bother him when he delivered 
Bruno and others to be burned at the stake for the discovery of 
ideas which were contrary to religious teaching but which have 
_ been verified and become commonplaces since. Good beliefs are not 
necessarily the prerequisite of good actions, however ; not in every 
case, certainly. For it has happened that false beliefs have led to 
good poetry. Yeats, one of the greatest lyric poets of our times, if 
not indeed the greatest, believed in ghosts, table rapping, Madame 
Blavatsky, and, for a while, fascism, and other such obvious non- 
sense.” 

To believe and then to carry out that belief in action in a fashion 
contrary to the majority of one’s fellows, is a rash and almost im- 
possible affair, one calling for quixotic difference or immense 
strength. For no matter how strongly you cling to your belief in the 
truth of a certain proposition, the facts either will or will not bear 
it out. Thus, in the end, the environment in which a society is 
imbedded will be the last court of appeal for the way in which its 
individuals, its social groups and its institutions are conducted, 
though long and patient research will be necessary in order to find 
out the judgment of such a court. 


3. PHILOSOPHY AS AN ELEMENT OF SOCIETY 


We may sum up the discussion in this chapter somewhat as follows. 
Without a logical structure the various types of social organizations 
are as nothing. Social groups, institutions, societies and cultures are 


1 Lord Russell of Liverpool, The Scourge of the Swastika (London 1954, 
Cassell), ch. VI; Gerald Reitlinger, The Final Solution (London 1953, Val- 
lentine, Mitchell), ch. 6. figs 

2 Richard Ellman, The Identity of Yeats (New York 1954, Oxford University 
Press). 
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organizations precisely because they have some kind of rational 
form. The logical structure of a social organization contains as an 
essential element a set of propositions upon the acceptance of which 
it is constructed. We shall have to distinguish here between accep- 
tance in the psychological sense and acceptance in the institutional 
sense; by the former is meant simply belief, fundamental belief, 
which may be either conscious or, more powerfully, unconscious ; 
by the latter is meant application to an institution as a whole, whose 
parts and their relations are together in virtue of the set of pro- 
positions. For call it what you will, names do not matter—a philo- 
sophy, an ontology, a metaphysics, an ideology, or a rationaliza- 
tion—the fact remains that a consistent set of abstract propositions 
accepted as true and carried out into a practice, a set of proposi- 
tions, moreover, which may, and usually does, extend with its con- 
sequences farther into the world than was ever intended, or even 
understood by its original believers to do, is the essential ingredient 
without which there could be no established social structures, no 
men behaving together repeatedly, no formalized ritual, no material 
culture objects, no higher values. 

The motivating form of a society, then, we shall understand to 
be its philosophy usually given under some more specific name, such 
as ideology or ontology. This, we shall further assume, exists sub- 
jectively as the belief of individuals and objectively as the form 
implicit in social structures. We shall have another, and perhaps 
more explanatory, name to assign to this motivating form when we 
come to the appropriate place in the work for discussing it in more 
detail. Meanwhile, it ought to be made clear that by the philosophy 
of a society we do not mean anything which the members of a 
society consciously recognize to be within the philosophical realm— 
and this includes most of the professional philosophers, who suffer 
the same failure to understand the actual social role played by 
philosophy. The philosophy of a society consists in the most basic 
beliefs which are held in common and unconsciously by its indi- 
vidual members. By the most basic beliefs we mean here those 
beliefs which are assumed by all other beliefs; those beliefs, in 
short, which have no presuppositions except the repetition of them- 
selves. Again, those social structures which we have chosen to call 
institutions reveal in common among their structures a set of axioms 
from which the structures could follow logically as actual conse- 
quences. Thus philosophy—philosophy in the widest and most 
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effective sense rather than philosophy in the classroom sense—is 
hidden in the very nature of society, and varies from one society to 
another. It furnishes the theory for the understanding of each 
society considered as a whole. 

It is important to distinguish here between an older way of look- 
ing at the relation between society and philosophy and the one to 
be adopted in this work. In the past it has been the custom to 
arrive at conclusions concerning the relations between, say, meta- 
physics and society by speculative rather than empirical means. 
With the rise of the experimental method among the physical 
sciences, this armchair procedure earned philosophy a bad name; 
and it was noted that those sciences progressed the fastest that suc- 
ceeded in freeing themselves from ostensive metaphysical specula- 
tion. By this they meant that no proposition was to be accepted as 

true unless and until its consequences could be investigated empiric- 
_ ally. The philosophical presuppositions of the empirical method will 
some day be made clear; in the physical sciences their explicit 
adjuration has done little harm. In the social areas, however, the 
situation is somewhat different. For there the element of philosophy 
not only occurs as a presupposition of the method of investigation 
but also, and more importantly, as one of the empirical elements to 
be investigated. The propositions in which the members of a given 
society mutually believe, in so far as these propositions are of an 
abstract nature and consistent, and to the extent to which they are 
illustrated in concrete social structures which plainly give evidence 
of having been erected on the strength of the accepted truth of 
those propositions, constitute what in other connections we have 
come to call a philosophy. 

Thus we do not have a speculative philosophy of culture, say, 
but instead the startling experience of having encountered a philo- 
sophy every time we have set out to make an empirical analysis of 
a society. This is somewhat different from the older and pre- 
scientific understandings of the relations between culture and philo- 
sophy, and should not be confused with it. In the remainder of this 
book we shall understand by philosophy one of the essential ele- 
ments uncovered in the course of social analysis, and will so treat it. 
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PART TWO 


From Social Groups 
to Institutions 





CHAPTER V 





The Social Individual 


We are working our way slowly and by various stages from the 
solitary individual to the full institution, and as we do so we find 
that we are compelled to stop to examine each step in some detail 
and to look into its various ramifications. We proceed next to a con- 
tention with respect to the existence of the social content of the 
unconscious, and its origins, and move then to its analysis. 

On inspection there seems to be an obvious gap between the 
human individual and the social group. Because social organizations 
are apt to be dissolved into the aggregate of their human individual 
components by such occurrences as wars, revolutions or migrations, 
it is supposed that the individuals are the real entities, and social 
structures, whether social groups, institutions or cultures, mere fic- 
tional networks linking up the real individuals. The same argument 
could after all be carried down to lower levels by maintaining that 
the biochemical compounds of which the human individuals are 
composed exhibit a stability not possessed by the human individuals 
at all. But let us consider the proposition that whatever is, is equally 
real. Then we shall be more concerned with such properties of 
living systems as length of survival, breadth of inclusiveness, and 
complexity of structure, than with differences in reality. On the 
basis of these criteria, societies do as well as individuals. 


I. THE SOCIAL UNCONSCIOUS 
Freud made an epoch-shaking discovery in the importance of the 
unconscious and through it of the role played in the life of the adult 
individual by infantile sexuality and the family constellation. That 
there is an unconscious area within the individual which exists below 
what we ordinarily call the mind (meaning consciousness or aware- 
ness), that it has a definite and complex structure, and that patho- 
logical conditions engendered in this structure can only be treated 
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in ways which are effective on this structure, is too well known to 
need labouring here. 

What is less well known, however, is that there is another area 
within the unconscious which has been examined (where it has been 
examined at all) with less concentration. We shall name it the social 
unconscious. It is perhaps what Aristotle meant by the soul. Roughly 
put the social unconscious is that part of the unconscious in which 
social beliefs are held. That is to say, where the individual uncon- 
scious will differ from individual to individual, the social un- 
conscious will not, but will be the same in all individuals who share 
a common culture. Social beliefs are those which we do not know 
we hold because we cannot imagine them not being held; they are 
not questioned rationally, since they are the very ground on which 
rationality does its questioning. It stands as obvious that it is not 
possible to challenge sanity by any means employing the very tools 
which sanity itself requires. 

There is bound to be a close relation between the social uncon- 
scious and memory, indeed between the whole of the unconscious 
and memory. Belief is evidently a very firm kind of memory ; both 
‘involve retention. We do not know what the mechanism is, and we 
shall have to wait for the neurophysiologists to tell us. Hypotheses 
framed in terms of behaviour will have to be the interim method 
employed in normal situations as it has been in abnormal ones. The 
first studies have been in pathological areas, and we shall have to 
branch out from there to suppose what the area is like when it is 
not pathological. 

Let us therefore look at the matter in another way. We want to 
know if beliefs are maintained in the social part of the unconscious 
and if so what the mechanism is. We have been told by Freud what 
the mechanism of the individual unconscious is, in terms of libido, 
of ego, superego and id, and their interrelations. It behooves us, then, 
to find the corresponding mechanism for the social unconscious, 
which we must introduce here in order to account for the build-up 
of institutions from the basic tissue needs of the individual. 

For this purpose we shall have to presuppose in our readers a 
working knowledge of the kind of abstract deductive structures 
employed in mathematics. These consist of axiom-sets, theorems, 
definitions, and ground-rules of inference. Now it is the theorems for 
the most part that get interpreted or applied in practice. If we wish 
to understand the systematic aspects suggested by any segment of 
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existence, we will be obliged to start with the data observed, and 
then make inductions to the axioms from which theorems can be 
derived by the appropriate ground-rules ; and these theorems, when 
applied or interpreted, will be found to yield the data. 

What we have been describing in brief are of course the elements 
of a mathematical system and the method of its application. Axioms 
are suggested by data found in experience. When we deduce 
theorems from these axioms, we then have something we can hope 
to apply. And to confirm our procedures, we deduce from the 
theorems data resembling the data with which we began the pro- 
cess. The description is far too curtailed to be of much service as an 
explanation of scientific method, but it may serve to furnish an 
analogy which is much needed here. 

With this picture in mind, then, we may now address ourselves to 
the problem of belief. A belief is a proposition felt to be true. Con- 
scious beliefs constitute only a small part of total belief. Most of the 
area of belief is contained in the unconscious. Beliefs are conscious 
only when they are being considered, to be accepted or rejected. 
Unconscious beliefs are the ones we live by. The most fundamental 
beliefs correspond to the axioms. Like axioms, they are never applied. 
But other unconscious beliefs are inferred from them, and these 
correspond to the theorems. For when we act critically or crucially 
—immediately and unthinkingly as we suppose—we act from un- 
conscious beliefs as consequences are deduced from theorems. 
Unconscious belief constitutes the most fundamental part of what 
we hold to be true. Despite the fact that pathologically there are 
conflicts in the unconscious, the unconscious beliefs are systematic, 
that is to say, they perform the service of theorems for the deduc- 
tion to action. They may be implicitly accepted but they are none 
the less parts of rational structures. a 

Let us consider further the elements of the abstract deductive 
structure as it is held in the unconscious and given over to belief. 
The working psycho-analyst probes these elements, but as he works 
his way down into memory they are presented to him in systematic 
disorder. The deeper the level of the unconscious the more primi- 
tive the logical level of the structural propositions represented by 
belief ; so that, as we endeavour to penetrate the structure of the 
unconscious, we pass under consequences calling for action, which 
are the first to present themselves, next reach below theorems, and 
finally get down to the layer of the axioms themselves. The neurotic 
syndrome calls for a breech delivery. 
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Broadly speaking, it is the individual and personal beliefs which 
are susceptible of becoming pathological. What is common to all 
the individuals of a culture so far as their unconscious beliefs are 
concerned is what we accept as normal. Common acceptance, in the 
form of the habit of beliefs of which we remain unaware, is the 
source of social feeling and reveals itself, as Alfred Adler under- 
stood, subjectively in the form of personal responsibility and objec- 
tively as the separate and independent entity of community. Further 
than that, apart from pure mathematical systems, we do not know 
anything about the truth, though we believe it to have its being. 
independent of our knowings. 

There is one thing which is shared by individual and social 
psychology, and that is the ignorance of an area at least important 
and perhaps crucial to them both. We shall look forward to the 
development of information concerning the anatomy and physio- 
logy of the brain, about which at the present time little is known. 
Consciousness and the unconscious are names for unknown areas 
and processes. They are lumped together under the general grab- 
bag designation of ‘psyche’; psychology, psycho-analysis, psycho- 
‘somatic. Psycho-somatic theories are helpless attempts to bridge the 
gap by linking known areas across the abyss. Between the psyche 
and the soma as we know them lies the higher nervous system with 
its centre in the brain. Of how the latter works we are for the most 
part in the dark. 

There have been hints in the past of the conception of the social 
unconscious which is being advanced here, even as to its rational 
nature. We have spoken already of Aristotle’s conception of the 
soul. Without attempting an exhaustive history, a few others might 
be mentioned by way of illustration. Comte and others have had 
the conception of a collective mind. Breysig’s term was zeitseele, the 
aggregate of the social forces below the level of consciousness and 
identified with the time spirit. Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl wrote 
about the représentations collectives, especially with regard to primi- 
tive societies. For Jung and for Karl Mannheim there is the collec- 
tive unconscious. 

Reasoning about rational problems helps to solve them. Reason- 
ing about emotional problems does not; they must be solved emo- 
tionally, that is the discovery of psycho-analysis and part of the 
technique of psycho-analytic therapy. But then what about the 
rational social unconscious? As in the case of psycho-analysis, we 
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shall have to analyse the structure before we can begin to talk about 
controls. 

It is important to remember that the social unconscious is also 
the rational unconscious. The social unconscious is not only the 
part which is rationally structured but also that upon which reason- 
ing relies. Hence the importance of the rational unconscious to the 
study. of institutions, for the social nature of man lies at the deep 
levels which we have been exploring. Conscious thought, delibera- 
tion, decision, the voluntary aspects of the human individual, can 
only work with what is given them, and what is given them from 
below is the range of their operation, so that, partly, at least, man 
is determined ; yet he determines himself by using at the conscious 
level what the processes are turning over at the level of unconscious 
rationality, and this, we have seen, is social. 

We are exploring the social unconscious. Freud has emphasized 
the emotional unconscious, for that is the sector which has played 
us false. But the social area is larger than the mere restraining func- 
tion of the superego. The unconscious as a whole is no ‘Kingdom 
of the Illogical’ as Freud thought; it has its own axioms. What then 
about the social unconscious which has not betrayed us? This latter 
process is what operates in discovery, in invention, in induction; it 
is what we lean on in every scientific hypothesis. In this connection 
it may be observed that the unconscious is a mirror-image of the 
conscious. So far as guides to action are concerned, conscious feel- 
ing and unconscious rationality serve us best. Conscious reasoning 
and unconscious feeling are apt to lead us astray. But this observa- 
tion applies to these faculties as guides to action only. Hypothesis- 
making is a rational process, arrived at, however, through feeling— 
a feeling for what is rational. 

We have pointed to one piece of evidence of unconscious ration- 
ality, and this is the inverted logical structure of belief. We may 
before we leave this topic indicate two more. 

Problem-solving at the unconscious level does take place. It is a 
familiar phenomenon that men who leave unsolved the’ problems 
on which they have concentrated in their working hours often 
waken with the solution. Many so-called creative men, writers and 
artists, insist that they think best when their conscious mind is super- 
ficially preoccupied, preferably with some kind of light manual 
labour, such as fishing, shaving or sawing wood. It is then that their 
unconscious mind is given the freest rein. Similarities and differences 
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must be sorted out at this unconscious level, abstract elements 
related, and deductions drawn, all of which is of course rational. 

The third and last evidence of unconscious rationality will carry 
us into murkier waters. At the deepest level of the unconscious lie 
those fundamental beliefs as to the nature of things which we hold 
in common with the other members of our culture. With regard to 
such fundamental beliefs, it is as Bergson said, and ‘each individual 
is the dupe of all’.1 These beliefs are the tokens of how we assume 
things are, and as assumptions we are entirely unaware of them. 
They can be tested against the myth of the leading institution in . 
terms of which the culture as a whole operates. They are held so 
widely and so profoundly that it is the technical philosopher only 
who dares to question them, and he only after intensive efforts to 
examine their constitution. 


2. THE CIRCUIT FROM NEEDS TO INSTITUTIONS 


The locus in the human individual from which sociology must 
begin, is, we have noted, the basic tissue needs. The locus for 
anchoring institutions and cultures in the individual is the social 
‘unconscious. We have now the task of showing how the basic tissue 
needs developed into the social unconscious. 

We have noted how the basic tissue needs, chiefly hunger, sex 
and curiosity, produced social groups and even institutions. These 
in turn channelled the basic tissue needs by establishing chosen 
paths along which these needs could legitimately be met. The indi- 
vidual search for reality (7.e. reliability) here finds its counterpart 
in the stability of the social group with its well-established customs. 
In any given society, there are always certain ways by which it is 
possible legitimately to satisfy hunger, sex and curiosity. We have 
economic occupation for the first, mating arrangements for the 
second, and formal studies for the third. Agriculture or hunting, 
monogamy or polygamy, magic or religion, may be chosen. In any 
case, in response to the urgency of the needs and in order to main- 
tain some kind of social fabric, the responses to the needs are ela- 
borately laid out and socially prescribed, and the specific actions 
called for are made known. 

However, there are few individual cases in which following the 
customs of his society with respect to the satisfaction of the needs 


1 Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, trans. 
R. A. Audra and C. Brereton (New York 1935, Holt), p. 3. 
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does not work some hardships at some time or other. Coveting a 
neighbour's wife is no doubt as common as envying him his granary. 
In addition, what we might call the polar social needs of the indi- 
vidual : his urgent desires for belonging and also for distinction, in 
which logicians, no doubt will recognize similarity and difference, 
of necessity involve conflict. Establishing channels for the satisfac- 
tion of basic tissue needs of necessity must involve thwarting them 
at times. Then response to the thwarted basic tissue needs compels 
further institutionalization. Social psychologists have claimed with 
considerable justice that the responses which are made in terms of 
institutions to instinctual stimuli cannot be explained altogether in 
terms of the instincts.* This is true, and the social situation requires 
that the response always exceeds the stimulus in being non-subjec- 
tive, external and institutional, We may call this the Law of 
Extruded Response. It is possible after observing a series of such 
thwarting responses to assert that cultures are the eventual result of 
individual frustrations. Social organization based on custom hangs 
over the individual who enters into its prescriptions perilously 
endangering his participation. 

The primates run to small social groups,? and most probably 
early man did also.’ The collective life rises upon a structure of 
common belief. Every normal human individual seeks to gather 
around him as many other persons like himself as possible.* This 
practice has its influences; it enables beliefs to spread. We have 
grown so accustomed to thinking of the human mind as an instru- 
ment of production that we tend to forget how passive it is insome 
roles. It is a sensitive organ, quite capable of reacting in very com- 
plex ways to external stimuli. It is, for instance, not merely an 
organ of social control but also one whereby the individual can be 
controlled. One of its ways of reacting to external stimuli is by the 
storing of beliefs; memory accumulates not only factual impressions 
and sensory images but also propositions which impress with their 
semblance of truth. 


1See for instance Solomon E. Asch, Social Psychology (New York 1952, 
Prentice-Hall), p. 77. ‘ 

2 ‘Skill as a Human Possession’ by Kenneth P. Oakley, in Charles Singer and 
others, A History of Technology (Oxford 1954, Clarendon Press), vol. I, p. 35. 

3 ‘Speech and Language’ by A. Sommerfelt, in ibid., p. 101. } 

4 This principle even has its analogues in the physical sciences. For instance, 
‘A fundamental structural principle for metals and alloys is that in general 
each atom surrounds itself by as many neighbours as possible’.—Lynus Pauling, 
‘The Stochastic Method and the Structure of Proteins’ in The American 


Scientist, vol. 43 (1955), Pp. 290. 
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Of course what lives so perilously near the border must often 
cross the border, and the social contract which the individual did 
not choose but in which he is none the less involved is almost as 
often broken as it is inspected; it can be obeyed usually by those 
who are unaware of its nature. It is the unconscious, or the soul, 
whereby the human individual is tied in to the society, in which he 
holds in common with other individuals his most fundamental 
beliefs. There is a sharp and tense connection between the thwarted 
needs and the emotions, and an important relation of both to the 
social context. The temporary social group rests on emotions, as for 
instance a mob bent on a lynching. The more permanent social 
group rests on rationality, as for instance the institution with its 
by-laws and rules of procedure. Freud was concerned to show that 
the relations of the libido were close to what constitutes the psyche 
of the mob.’ In institutions of whatever sort, on the other hand, 
there is an important element of rationality whose significance a 
been seriously underestimated. 

Thwarted unconscious individual material is pathological; 
thwarted unconscious social material is the business of institutions. 
Further, any pathological unconscious material is repressed con- 
scious material. The social content of the unconscious is invited and 
desired ; it is sought after, and much effort is expended upon its 
acquisition, since it carries with it the capacity for acquiring the 
comfortable habit of dependable belief. 

We can see the derivation of the social unconscious from basic 
tissue needs actually taking place when the question of authority is 
introduced. For of course in any social group there is an order. Some 
individual or individuals assume leadership to which the remainder 
readily subscribe, and the laggards who may be said to constitute a 
third class are chided and brought along by the others. Hence it is 
possible to see that the primitive structure of a social group fore- 
shadows that of the institution in which the classes are more strictly 
sectioned. Authority whether freely conceded or physically imposed 
determines what shall be granted, and authority less than the 
highest can be bestowed. The president may appoint the vice- 
president, and the leader of the hunt may select those who are to 
lay traps and others who are to beat the jungle. 

Now the curious fact is that there is a sort of negative feedback 
to authority. Let us suppose that the chairman of a corporation has 


1Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (1922). 
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received unwanted advice from a workman on Tuesday, which he 
rejects gruffly. Let us further suppose that on Wednesday of the 
same week he has reason to appoint that workman the head of a 
department. Now on Thursday he calls in the new head and con- 
sults him about the same matter on which he had refused advice on 
Tuesday. Here we have the closed circuit which consists in taking 
one’s own appointment seriously in consulting an appointee. There 
are actual cases known where this sort of thing has happened. 

Let us recapitulate, for the process which we have been outlining 
is important if true. It accounts for the development of social groups 
and thence of institutions from basic tissue needs. The attempt to 
channel the basic tissue needs means thwarting some of them upon 
some occasions, and the response to the thwarting is the formaliza- 
tion of social relations. If the banks are to contain the stream, then 
- they must be built higher. Freud has pointed out how the thwarting 
of the sexual instinct contributes to civilization, and we are con- 
tending that what is true of sex is—contrary to Freud’s contention 
—also true of hunger and curiosity. It may indeed be that the 
thwarting of hunger accounts for the movements and conflicts of 
populations, while the thwarting of curiosity produces the pro- 
foundest changes of all. 


3. SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR 


Durkheim’s thesis that even social psychology is irrelevant to socio- 
logy? may be stated in another way. We may assert, for instance, 
that social psychology is that branch of sociology which is concerned 
with social roots. The remainder of psychology is valid but not pro- 
perly part of psychology ; it is, as all the standard textbooks illus- 
trate, second-hand neurophysiology. Durkheim wrote that ‘A social 
fact is every way of acting, fixed or not, capable of exercising on 
the individual an external constraint’.? Not all social facts are 
restrictive, of course ; some are permissive and these have been over- 
looked even in Durkheim’s theory. 

Social facts properly begin with the social unconscious,’ for it is 
there that we find the beliefs which dictate the attitudes disposing 
us to action. The beliefs contain similarities and differences, thus we 
need a two-valued social logic ; though of course it is with the simi- 

1See for instance The Rules of Sociological Method, trans. S. A. Solovay 
and J. H. Mueller and ed. G. E. G. Catlin (Glencoe, Ill. 1950, Free Press), 


p. li. 
2 Op. cit., p. 13. 
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larities that a social theory is concerned. Can we, however, speak 
of ‘social behaviour’ or, for that matter, of any behaviour social or 
other, without presupposing the existence of something which 
behaves ? ‘Behaviour’ is a process, and when there is a process then 
there must also be an entity. If we are told that the entity is the 
whole human organism, in this case we have the right to ask 
whether the social instinct, which no doubt exists, is a matter of 
reflex or learned behaviour; and we shall receive no answer until 
further investigation has taken place. 

Meanwhile we are left with the problem of the social group from 
the point of view of its elementary constitution. Scheler tried to 
analyse the social group qualitatively and Simmel attempted the 
same analysis quantitatively. Of the two, it seems Simmel under- 
took the more important effort and scored the greater success. The 
analysis, however, was too simple, for qualities remain in the pic- 
ture. Feelings do change from those which the individual experi- 
ences alone to those which he has in the company of his fellows. 
The excitement of crowds is for the individual a result of the fact 
that he is now at the source of his most fundamental beliefs. What 
is social goes deepest with him, and this fact is best known to him 
when he feels it, that is, when he is a member of some social group. 
Freud called this kind of group a primary group. ‘A primary group 
of this kind is a number of individuals who have substituted one 
and the same object for their ego ideal, and have consequently 
identified themselves with one another in their ego’.* 

The group membership begins early in life, and the instinct which 
prompts the individual to seek it is there much earlier. ‘The 8-12 
year old wants to be a member of the group, to participate in its 
activities and never to be alone. . . . Children of this age enjoy the 
organization of, as well as participation in, group life. Clubs and 
other organizations are founded, whose rules, or laws, require the 
performance of certain duties and responsibilities’ .? 

We may be too far along in our investigations of social behaviour 
if we begin with the participating individual. No doubt there are 
mechanisms which operate earlier. Social actions follow hard upon 
social beliefs. But before social beliefs can lead to social actions they 


1Sigmund Freud, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, trans. 
Strachey (London 1949, Hogarth Press), p. 80. In the graphic representation on 
the same page, Freud pointed to the immense importance of the ‘outer object’. 


? Dr. Charlotte Buhler, From Birth to Maturit d 
omaPathniee rth to Maturity (London 1951, Routledge and 
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must themselves have been accepted. And so we are brought back 
to the question of a reception centre for social beliefs. Decision pro- 
cedures as they concern social phenomena have been too little dis- 
cussed. The discussion presumably will have to wait until we have 
more knowledge of the processes by which beliefs are acquired and 
these processes will most likely prove to be neurophysiological. 

The structure of social organization must have its own rationale 
and not be allowed to borrow that which belongs to individuals, for 
the analogy of the social to the individual, however conceived, will 
remain forever a misleading analogy. ‘National psychoses’ do not 
exist, though something akin to them does, something which ought 
to be more distinctly spelled out. Within the context of social life 
and its deep inroads in the individual, the fact remains that the 
reality of the social organization must not be allowed to proliferate 
at the cost of the reality of the individual. Even though we may be 
to a large extent what the institutions we belong to have made of 
us, we are nevertheless also what we are as individuals. 

It is a mistake to suppose as Freud did that a group has always 
only two elements: the members and their leader, with group 
psychology for the former and individual psychology for the latter.’ 
This theory will do for some but not for all individuals, not for the 
majority, obviously ; for leaders must always be a minority of indi- 
viduals. And what about their followers, are they not individuals no 
less simply because they are not outstanding ones?. It is possible for 
a man to be unique and yet not a leader; and there is a sense in 
which every human being is an individual possessing differences, 
and we must have a theory of psychology to account for him. 

Then, again, this theory of Freud’s will do for some and perhaps 
for all primitive groups or ‘primal hordes’, but it will not do for 
societies in which a variety of institutions participate. There are 
leading individuals within each institution, it is true, but there are, 
in addition, secondary leading individuals, and altogether a much 
more complex structure than the simple one of leader-followers 
would indicate. The leader of a group is merely the one who best 
directs to consequences in actions the attitudes engendered by social 
beliefs. The formal structure of a social group may be begun by a 
leader but it does not end with him and the function he performs. 

It will be surprising to some to be asked to suppose that from the 
point of view of social theory, which is, after all, the subject-matter 


1 Op. cit., chapters IX and X. 
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of this book, the role of the autonomous individual is passive. There 
are other empirical perspectives in which this would not hold, but 
they are at lower integrative levels. At all levels, however, the 
Principle of the Neutrality of Instruments can be applied. We are 
very easily accustomed to the notion that a machine is what you 
make of it; that a book, a skyscraper, or an automobile, in the end 
amounts to no more than what you do with it; but we are not com- 
fortable with the idea that the same principle applies to human 
individuals also. They are as neutral to social purpose as any mere 
mechanical device. Thus the Neutrality of Instruments is a Prin; 
ciple which human individuals share with artifacts. We shall see in 
the next Part how artifacts are produced, become alienated, and 
react upon their producers. j 

It is possible to look at the individual with respect to his social 
group and even his society in much the same way. Under social 
pressures either the individual conforms or he does not. If he does, 
that is an end of it; but if he does not, then he is to some extent 
alienated, and from the resultant position of instability exercises a 
much more drastic effect upon the group. He may be anything: an 
outcast, an enemy—or a leader. Alienation and its dynamic effects 
is a product of the application of the Principle of the Neutrality of 
Instruments. The passive element becomes dynamic when it is no 
longer allowed to function as passive. For it must continue to func- 
tion as an element, that is a condition of its existence as a complex 
entity having strong social components. In this fashion leadership, 
accomplished in a personal way or through objective achievements, 
is brought about by the group itself. Thus we see the social group 
extruding its own structure, from an amorphous mass of individuals 
to a leader with his following. We can complicate this picture by 
supposing that a different leadership is extruded for every function 
of the group, and again that leadership may be in part delegated. 
But the picture that we get as a result is still wanting in many 
respects. We have in it the image of an institution and yet we do 
not have an institution. We shall not get the full institution until we 
have other elements, such as the artifacts. Meanwhile, however, 
other aspects of the institution with respect to the social group 
remain to be examined. 


CHAPTER VI 





The Social Psychology of Institutions 


What are the changes that will have to be made in social psycho- 
logy if the role of the unconscious mind within the individual is 
considered to be both rational and social, as was maintained in the 
previous chapter? The instincts set forth in the first part of this book 
are not too far from those ordinarily included in the range of con- 
ventional thinking on such matters. What will have to be recon- 
sidered, in all probability, is the problem of human attitudes. The 
results of thwarted basic tissue needs established as the environ- 
ments of attitudes will be examined in three progressively larger 
sizes : as institutions, as cultures and as the total social environments 
of world populations, the latter two from the point of view of 
institutions. 


I. THE INSTITUTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


If we take the naturalistic view that everything in the actual world, 
including man, is some part of that world, then anything that we 
choose to examine must be considered from the perspective of its 
relations with everything else. We are going to suppose that a single 
object is never more than a temporarily arrested set of relations 
that the world, or some part of it, has to itself. Now, if this be the 
usual case, all the more so will we find it to be true of psychological 
contents. For the contents of the mind when they have objective 
counterparts consist in a curious kind of duplication or reflection. 
As Peirce once observed, there is nothing in the mind that was not 
first in the external world. But if it was first in the external world 
and next in the mind, then it will be in the external world again 
through a method of projection or effects. In other words, psycho- 
logy is not the cause of anything, only the subjective route taken 
by some social forces in order to get from one object to another. We 
have already noted that individual psychological areas may be 
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unique and false, while the social psychological areas within the 
individual are by definition what is held in common inter-subjec- 
tively and furnish the basis for belief. 

We may look outward from inside the individual and see the 
institution as the first co-operative level of social organization having 
an internal atmosphere. The individual floats within the institution 
as an organ does in a medium. Bernard’s biological milieu intérieure 
and Canon’s later homeostasis have their analogues in the social 
institution. Within its sheltering sky, beliefs are acquired and sub- 
sequent attitudes formed, as it were quite freely, as freely, say, as 
it is possible to run over the range of the values of a variable. 
Within the limits of that which is allowed, the individual can decide 
whatever he wishes, always of course lacking the sense of restric- 
tion, because while the limits act to determine his range they always 
do so outside his range. We do not observe what it is that deter- 
mines that we shall see no farther than the horizon but up to the 
horizon we can turn our eyes on whatever we wish to’see. Attitudes, 
then, are largely a product of social forces, and both are subject to 
frequent change. With the changes in the social forces we shall not 
for the moment concern ourselves. Relatively speaking, they remain 
stable in reference to individual attitudes. 

We have already described attitudes as the outcome of thwarted 
needs. An attitude now may be defined as a disposition to action 
engendered by belief.* As noted earlier, belief does not necessarily 
involve conscious awareness. Social structures can be goal-directed 
without involving conscious deliberation, and can exert an influence 
upon the attitudes of individuals without their knowledge. The chief 
work done on this thus far has been of an immediate practical 
nature, such as in the many attempts to determine specific attitudes 
on the part of particular social groups through the sampling tech- 
niques of public opinion polls. Theoretically, attitudes are brought 
about by situations. An absolute social system would consist in indi- 
viduals as functions of their environment, its steady state a result 
of the balance between the bound variables. Some variables are 
more active than others, though the essential variables are not 
allowed to go outside critical limits. The flexibility of adaptiveness 
manifests itself in the rapid displacement of attitudes over a wide 
range. It is the situation conducting itself as a source of stimuli that 


1Cf. e.g. the definition of attitudes as ‘subjective tendencies to act’.— 
F. Znaniecki, Cultural Sciences, p. 238. 
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brings about shifts in attitudes. Attitudes, in these terms, are 
qualitatively-coloured orientations of individuals toward social 
groups, and, more specifically, toward social institutions. We are 
not isolated human individuals with, say, absorbing interests ; we are 
the results of absorption in our interests, we are, so to speak, what 
the dedication to our occupations has made of us. A lawyer is not 
merely a man who happens to be interested in and trained for the 
practice of law; he is a man who is a lawyer, who sees the world 
from the perspectives afforded by the legal profession, and his juri- 
dical outlook colours everything else for him and to some extent 
determines all his relations, social and other. 

The possession of skills and techniques is the point at which social 
groups establish a tradition by the use of artifacts. Skills make 
possible the invention and employment of artifacts; they also tie 
_ the individual in a little closer to the institution, for the same arti- 
facts which it requires make enormous demands upon him. The 
acquisition of a skill is also the commitment to an institution. The 
artifacts turn both ways: toward the individual with his skills and 
toward the institution with their products. 

At this point also there is a deep dividing line between what is 
ordinarily described as the natural and the artificial. The distinction 
seems to be based on two notions. (a) The artificial offers a selec- 
tion of the natural, for instance we must eat something (natural) 
but there is a choice of foods (artificial). And (b) the natural is what 
has not been altered by human agency, whereas the artificial is what 
has been so altered. A dead pig is a natural object, while broiled 
ham is an artificial one. The artificial always involves a natural 
object altered by a skill, and treated in different ways in different 
cultures. The human, then, is not artificial in the sense of unnatural. 
What is artificial is evidently that segment of the natural which has 
come under the alteration effected by that other segment of the 
natural called the human with his skills and already altered natural 
(i.e. artificial) objects called artifacts. We could hardly expect him 
to remain the same under the pressure of these altered -circum- 
stances and involvements, as indeed he does not. The distinction 
between natural and artificial is not an absolute one, and the line 
is difficult to draw. For example, it would seem that what is natural 
to man is that he should have at least one artificial language. 

The professional outlook is a deep institutional one. There is no 
doubt a democratic, humanistic and profoundly religious sense in 
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which human beings are human beings, and it is true that all men 
are brothers. Superimposed upon this basic similarity, however, 
there is a cultural difference that cuts deeper than we ordinarily 
suppose ; there is a gulf between cultures that indicates how far into 
the unconscious of the individual the culture penetrates. And some- 
what less though still very extensive is the institutional penetration. 
We become what we do if what we do is established as our life 
pattern. Anything that we do in a routine way, any practice that 
we adopt as a habit, anything that we establish, immediately begins 
to exercise an effect upon us. To perform any act once may be put 
down as impulsive, accidental and subjective ; but to do it twice in 
the same manner makes it objective and gives it the power to react 
upon the doer and to put him to some extent under its sway. The 
business man who works tremendously hard to make money long 
after he has ceased to have any economic necessities for so doing is 
usually accounted for on the basis of the drive for prestige, and there 
is much to be said for this explanation. However, it is not the whole 
story. What is far more determining is the fact that the man in the 
course of a long career has become a business man; he has become 
a part of the institution of the exchange of goods, and he can no 
more divorce it from his soul than he can be born again. 

We are the creatures of the institutions we have made, and this is 
no less so because we have made them. There is a helix of inter- 
action between man and his works so that the effects on him of his 
works spur him to further works which have further effects, and so 
on, until it is impossible to tell which is man qua man and which is 
his work. And the helix takes both the man and his work in a direc- 
tion, and to a point, which neither he nor anyone on the outside of 
the helix, and observing its path, could very well have anticipated. 
It takes them, more specifically, into an institution. We cite this 
interaction chiefly in the case of institutions because here we have 
the first line of established works. We find the individual with his 
altered attitudes, and around these because sharing them the other 
members of a social: group. The social group alone is something of 
an ephemeral achievement, however, and it is only when we come 
to the institution that we have a product of human making which 
is quasi-permanent. The attitude of the individual to which we here 
have reference may be described as the extra-institutional outlook 
engendered in the individual by the institution, as a product of his 
participation in its activities and consequent interaction with its 
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other parts. By virtue of being a member of a group which con- 
stitutes the personnel of an institution, a membership which he 
acquires as a result of the pursuit of certain necessary interests, he 
finds himself with the activities of an interest group, and also, and 
often unfortunately, with its prejudices, its emotions and its ration- 
alizations. Who under these circumstances could call his soul his 
own, and who, it might be added, has ever escaped falling under 
these circumstances? Thus we are determined to attitudes which we 
would not otherwise have assumed, but the sufficient cause is not 
altogether bad nor the results of its effects a loss, for we are also 
determined to actions of which we would not otherwise have been 
capable, and much of these, though not all, are constructive. 

The relation between the individual and the institution he serves 
is analogous to what in the case of the nervous system and of con- 
trol mechanisms is called the negative feedback circuit. Although, 
as we have noted earlier, we lack the requisite information to fill 
in gaps in the structures which lie between the psychic organization 
and the somatic organism, both mind and body participate in 
achievements which lie beyond them and which also affect them in 
turn. These achievements consist in social institutions. The develop- 
ment is, in fact, a progressive one. As MacIver has observed, ‘Every 
new power that men gain over nature may become a means to 
liberate a new power within themselves’.’ 

We see the situation which we have been describing somewhat 
exaggerated in the instance of occupational diseases. There are cer- 
tain hazards connected with the work of every institution. Every- 
thing from crippling disabilities to fatal injuries and infections occur 
in some occupations. These are lumped together under the general 
heading of occupational diseases. Thus far no one has pointed to 
institutional neuroses, though no doubt these exist. A man does not 
‘give his life’ to an institution, he submits it as so much raw material 
to be moulded or destroyed as the case may be, and both sorts of 
effects occur. The occupational disease is the extreme case of the 
passive response to the immersion in the institution considered as a 
stimulus. 

There is, however, also an active response which is made to the 
institutional stimulus, and we shall have to say a few words about 
it in order to complete the picture. 


1 Chapter V. 
2R.M. Maclver, The Modern State (London 1947, Oxford), p. 122. 
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2. THE CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


The active response to the institutional stimulus consists in the pro- 
duction of a rational scheme which may or may not correspond to 
the facts to which it refers but which is a product of the will to 
believe and so partly determines those facts. By this means the 
rational scheme renders itself true. What Merton calls ‘the self- 
fulfilling prophecy’,’ can be restated as the tendency of the social 
effects which are the consequences of a commonly-held belief in a 
proposition to bring about the facts which will render that pro- 
position true, although it may not have been so when the belief was 
originally adopted. This phenomenon is the social analogue of the 
negative feedback in neurophysiological and control mechanisms. 
If you believe strongly enough that the manual labourer is unworthy 
of self-respect, your very belief may lead you to bring about those 
working conditions which will prevent him from having any self- 
respect, and so you will be right in your belief. 

In regarding the active response as the rational scheme which 
corresponds to what the social group would like to see come about, 
and so often helps in bringing about, sociologists tend to regard the 
closed circuit of belief-action-belief as closed under belief. It is true 
that the phenomenon we have been describing can and does operate 
to a certain extent. But the whole story is not told when we have 
described this process ; for truth must be included, and the truth is 
what corresponds to the facts. The truth in the long run, in the case 
of social belief, does tend to reassert itself where it has been to any 
degree displaced. Those American whites who believe in the in- 
feriority of the negroes can by means of the consequences of that 
very belief, through such devices as less pay for equal work, equal 
taxes for the support of education with less educational facilities, 
and degradation through social inequalities generally, bring about 
a temporary result which amounts statistically to a count of in- 
feriority. It will mean greater poverty and the reduced conditions 
attendant upon this, lower'scores on College Entrance Board exam- 
inations, and other probability calculations which on their face 
support the thesis of inferiority. But the fact may remain that given 
equal opportunities the negro will not prove himself inferior, and 
there exists figures in support of this thesis, too; and this fact must 
in the end assert itself over the socially promulgated and momen- 
tarily successful false belief. 


1 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1951, 
Free Press), ch. VII 
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It is possible, in other words, to construct an inter-subjective 
social scheme which is partly at variance with the facts, a sort of 
pseudo-culture in abstracto behaving conceptually like a true cul- 
ture, in that men do act from its tenets to some extent. But it is not 
possible to maintain for very long a rational scheme which is at 
variance with the facts as they would have been had they been 
unaffected by the application of consequences from the scheme. The 
truth is that which in the end must reassert itself; and if we only 
stumble from partial falsehood to partial falsehood, the fact that 
we do not remain forever within any one partial falsehood is due 
to the existence of truth, which, in this way, manifests its struggles 
to rise again. 

W. I. Thomas has written that ‘if men define situations as real, 
they are real in their consequences’,’ and this ‘theorem’ is offered 
as the starting-point of his own ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’. There is, 
as we have seen, considerable truth to the assertion provided it is 
not carried too far. Reduced to a statement in applied logic, it says 
that false propositions may have practical consequences in practice 
which are as effective as true ones, and this is certainly the case. 
Only, we have to remember the difference between the assertion of 
a false proposition and its practical consequences, and the repetition 
of a false proposition and its repeated practical consequences. Here 
we are obliged to fall back upon the difficulties with the pragmatic 
maxim with which we are on this issue closely associated. Prag- 
matism (of the Jamesian variety) says that what works (a few times) 
is true (a few times), while pragmatism (of the Peirceian variety) 
also says that what is true (in the long run) will work (in the long 
run). Thus, given a sufficient number of instances of application, 
the false proposition or the rational scheme based on what men wish 
were the case, will fail in practice. This is evidence for the fact that 
social phenomena do not originate in minds, as they would were 
they irrelevant to falsity and truth; they originate instead in the 
external world. There is a natural society which is possible, based 
on the truth. Its establishment will have to wait until the truth about 
the natural society is known, the rational scheme corresponding to 
it constructed, and its consequences put into effect among men. In 
the meanwhile the possibility of a natural society serves as a limit- 
ing case or norm whereby the existing schemes may be judged. 

A culture is an environment for a mind with its conscious and 


1 Quoted in of. cit., loc. cit. 
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unconscious areas. It constitutes a rational scheme which is opera- 
tive, and it tends to fall into unconsciousness; while the rational 
scheme, based only on the will to believe, is conscious and works 
through deliberate decisions. Thus the culture as environment is 
more fundamental, and governs behaviour both at the individual 
and social level a great deal more thoroughly and with more 
stability than the rational scheme based only on the will to believe. 
The contrast is something which ought to be taken more imto 
account by sociological investigators. 


3. THE TOTAL SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


We revert now to the question of attitudes. Remember that we have 
been slowly widening our horizon and the size of the organization 
which institution-wise surrounds the human individual as a member 
of the social group. We moved from a consideration of the institu- 
tional environment to a cultural environment, and now we shall 
extend it to the point where the social group will consist of the total 
world population. The view of the world through the window of 
the institution becomes quite a different affair when we are given 
‘the binoculars which will enable us to see right round the world. 
The rapid improvements in communication and transportation have 
rendered the world a comparatively small place, and this much 
does much to reduce the security of the culture and aggrandise the 
institution. If we look long enough at the cultural differences in 
institutions to which we are not primarily bound, the uncertainty 
that ours may not be the only right way of doing things will be 
emphasized. But the existence of similar institutions in other cul- 
tures, when we are considering the peculiar institution in our own 
culture to which we may be found, is something else again, and 
reinforces community. As a painter who is accustomed to Italian 
cooking, say, a man may be inconvenienced and even estranged by 
having to eat Japanese food; but he is delighted to learn of the 
importance of Japanese painting, however different it may be from 
his own, and he may be deeply affected by its values and tech- 
niques. 

The point is that the recent contraction of the total social environ- 
ment, which has seemed to bring about a general condition of prox- 
imity, may force the abandonment of cultural provincialism* while 


1Cf. P. W. Bridgman, ‘Science and Common Sense’ in The Scientific Monthly 
for July 1954 (Vol. 79), p. 38. 
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at the same time paradoxically reinforcing allegiance to the insti- 
tution. For the institution per se never was provincial. This startling 
conclusion is forced on us by the prevalence among all sorts of cul- 
tures of the same set of institutions. 

The abandonment of cultural provincialism leads to an attitude 
toward the total social environment which requires something like 
a world religion. For the attitude toward society, having reached 
the total world populations is not content to stop there but continues 
to embrace those generations yet unborn as well as those that have 
lived and died, and so becomes extended to—in Peirce’s phrase— 
an ‘unlimited community’. Peirce saw that what includes all human 
beings must extend also beyond human beings and embrace every- 
thing that was, is, and will be, in space and time. This is a difficult 
conception. It is unusual for most people to remember that the 
strange, far away places are native enough to those who were born 
in them. The human community unfortunately is a broad organiza- 
tion in which the members farthest removed fail to identify each 
other; so that when we come to the still broader organization of 
the unlimited community, we find the situation in this regard greatly 
exaggerated. 

A church, one might very well suppose, is the institutional answer 
to the question posed by the cosmic attitude we have been describ- 
ing. Yet there is a clash between the aims of culture and of religion ; 
culture is concerned with the intensity of certain values, while 
religion within that framework installed as an institution calls for 
the abandonment of many of those values, specifically those which 
it cannot incorporate, and so in becoming militant lowers its sights 
below the horizon of the unlimited community. Religion develops 
into an integrated force, which is as much against what it is against 
as it is for what it is for, and all in terms of a localized ritual cycle. 
We shall return to this topic toward the end of the book where we 
bring up the question of the failure of the aim institutions. In the 
meanwhile we may recognize that world religions are no less vested 
interests for being spiritual ones, and become the favoured instru- 
ments of social groups. Thus the social psychology of ‘world’ 
religions produces something less than the attitude which would 
have to be engendered to be adequate to that one which would be 
broad enough to cope with the conception of the total social environ- 
ment and its effects. 
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We may suppose that social psychology has a structure and a 
function; its structure, as we have noted, is a common set of 
organized social beliefs held in the unconscious of the individuals 
who are members of a given culture, while its function in a com- 
plete sense is to deal with the total environment, and more speci- 
fically with that part of it which is constituted by the entire human 
community. A religious institution could be constructed to deal with 
this community, though none has been established as yet of sufficient 
breadth. The signs will indicate that it has when there are no mem- 
bers of human society which in its tenets are cast into outer dark-- 
ness or in any well defined sense lie outside. 


CHAPTER VII 





The Social Group 


The curse of sociology has been the obligation it has been placed 
under to explain human beings and the relations between them in 
terms of themselves alone. The attempt in this narrow sense has 
failed. But one might well have inquired beforehand whether the 
human individual or any collection of individuals were a valid 
isolate. Since individuals are not able to form themselves into groups 
without using tools—languages and meeting-places, for instance, 
always something with a material basis—it is clear that we shall 
have to bring these into the picture very soon ; and we shall find the 
moment that we have done so that we are dealing not with mere 
social groups as such but with institutions. 

However, this is where the account of isolated human behaviour 
ends, not where it begins. There are such things as early and im- 
perfect stages of institutions. There are the stages when individuals 
get together and begin forming themselves into institutions but when 
they have not quite done so, and when their behaviour is inform- 
ally rather than formally institutional. This is the stage which we 
can describe as collective behaviour (the social group). 

Then, again, there are the stages when institutions are breaking 
up into their component parts, and we are once more confronted 
by social groups. Migration, for instance, tends to dissolve the social 
structures and makes possible the assembly of new ones. Demo- 
graphy, the study proper to the raw social material, describes this 
condition. 

Always, in addition to these early stages, there is the fluid medium 
which is comprised of people living juxtaposed, people rubbing 
shoulders temporarily: social groups and their casual or informal 
interpenetration considered as the raw material of institutions— 
what Danilevsky called the raw material of cultures—the institu- 
tional medium of the masses, so to speak. 
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The several sorts of social groups, and their collective behaviour 
needs to be treated in two ways : logically and historically. We shall 
emphasize the first aspect as it has to do with social groups here 
and deal with the second as it has to do with institutions in the 
chapter entitled ‘The Life of Institutions’. The logical treatment of 
social groups will occur under the three headings according to 
whether they are pre-institutional, contemporary with institutions 
or post-institutional. In “The Life of Institutions’ we shall be deal- 
ing with institutions from the inside; here we shall be dealing with 
human beings acting together but from the outside. 


I. PRE-INSTITUTIONAL SOCIAL GROUPS 


So far as the social aspect of human behaviour is concerned, our 
earliest records are indecisive. In those primitive cultures of which 
we have some knowledge, institutions when they appear are already 
well-defined. However, since, as we shall note in the next section, 
no matter how well-defined the institutions within a culture may 
be, there is always concurrently existing a strata of non-institutional 
social behaviour, we are not supposing too much when we venture 
that before the advent of institutions non-institutional social be- 
haviour was at a maximum and that this maximum represented a 
greater degree of social behaviour than exists when there are well- 
defined institutions. 

What, then, was the nature of pre-institutional social behaviour ? 
Institutions represent the establishment of ways of working together 
centred on a common possession of tools. We may suppose that in 
pre-institutional social behaviour nothing had been established. We 
have to imagine that randomization was at a maximum and that all 
was unsettled. Each man was the possessor of his own tools, wives 
and children, without even overt agreement in acknowledgment of 
the fact. 

Private property is institutional and depends upon laws of owner- 
ship. That is why in this early stage we speak of social behaviour 
and not of social groups. For social groups there must be a mini- 
mum of organization however fleeting; there must be a structure 
however ephemeral. It should perhaps be emphasized that in this 
field we are without data. We can draw an analogy with lower 
forms of animal life, and upon the backward extrapolation of what 


we know to be true now; but there is nothing definite, nothing 
certain. 
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We do not wish to go too far with the Old Man of the Tribe and 
his herd. We can, however, point to the fact that in the beginning 
it is likely that all contacts between human beings were extremely 
casual and temporary : a chance encounter in the forest, a meeting 
at the water hole, fights and barters and copulations on which 
nothing was built and which was in each case a one-time affair. 
The basic tissue needs for food and sex predominated, and occu- 
pied so much time that there was none left over for inquisitiveness. 
The urgency of the belly and the gonads used up the available 
brain, and induced a restlessness which prevailed for millenia. 

We have no data on such a situation as we have been describing ; 
all is conjecture. We are extrapolating backwards from the social 
conditions that we encounter and their rate of increasing com- 
plexity. We have only the evidence in addition to this of a meagre 
nature that is furnished by the social psychologists who have ob- 
served unorganized crowds or mobs. Le Bon made the point that the 
group without the benefit of a set of principles (or a philosophy) is 
less rational than the single individual.* The crowd without estab- 
lished beliefs behaves in a way which is more emotional than 
rational. It does not seek, it only accepts; it is a receptacle and not 
an inquisitive mechanism. 

In the chance encounters there was always the possibility of 
adhesion. Two persons could with the aid of a tool constitute its 
existence as a primary interest group. It may be an objective work- 
ing interest in food or shelter, or it may be an emotional interest in 
sex. The Law of Binary Group Intensity may be stated here ; it runs 
as follows. Given a certain intensity of relationship between two 
persons, either the relation can be held or it can be increased but it 
cannot be decreased short of zero. The principle that chance itself 
begets order, first advocated by Peirce? is applicable here. A sufh- 
cient number of random encounters might have increased the 
probability of social order to a point where establishment awaited 
only recognition : the fact itself that certain social relations existed 
might have preceded the individual acknowledgment of it. 

In the phenomena of these chance encounters, then, there were 
the first faint flashes of something else. What the sociologists have 
been calling ‘circular reaction’ may have contained the explanation. 


1 Gustave Le Bon, The Crowd (London 1920, Fisher Unwin). 
2 See Charles S. Peirce, Chance, Love and Logic, ed. by M. R. Cohen (New 
York 1923, Harcourt Brace), Part I, 3 and 5. 
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Circular reaction means the reinforcement of psychological states 
through sharing. The communication of a feeling leads to a reaction 
upon the communicant which renders his feelings more intense. 
Thus between two or more individuals we have a closed circle of 
communicated feeling which enables them to rise to more intense 
levels of feeling than any of them could have achieved alone. 

Social feeling is a function of group activity. It is a sense of 
satisfaction, no further analysed, that comes to the individual as a 
result of his membership in a group, and groups are always centred 
on activities devoted to interests and ends. For the individual as, 
adult the group replaces the mother for the child. There is an 
unconscious effect of being one of those who live in the same way 
or of those who accept the same set of answers. The physiological 
effect of sharing is little if at all understood. 

Now, there is a warmth and a friendliness, a good feeling, how- 
ever vague, which is something in addition to feelings achieved 
unshared, and thus there would be a longing to repeat the experi- 
ence. In this way, isolated individuals would seek each other out, 
_and begin the organization of rudimentary established behaviour, 
leading to the structures which we have called institutions—cer- 
tainly to one of them, namely, the family. Another would follow 
shortly : hunting. The attempt to make predictions and to influence 
the course of future events in both these institutions, the desire, that 
is, to have children and to be successful in hunting and food- 
gathering would result in some sort of philosophical wonder and its 
primitive expression in early religious forms. We cannot afford to 
neglect here the phenomena of cross-grouping. The same individual 
will be at different times a member of various groups, so that mem- 
bership in a group comes to be separated for him from the specific 
function of any particular group. The fact that whatever his need 
at the time it leads him inevitably to perform some group function, 
will have made an impression upon him that is itself distinct from 
the needs. And this can grow on him and become a habit, and as 
gregariousness eventually be itself a need. 

Here we are already at the frontiers of institutions. For social- 
wise the basic tissue needs are graded: feeding can be done alone, 
breeding is social but can be ephemeral, inquiring involves language 
and tends to become established and hence more stable. In the 
isolated individual, feeding takes precedence; in the rudimentary 
social group of the casual meeting between two persons, breeding is 
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next and requires no content of communication, while inquiring is 
dependent upon language hence upon some sort of continuing 
arrangement. Hence the third basic tissue need of inquiring may be 
omitted from our account of pre-institutional rudimentary social 
behaviour. Hunger was shared when men found that the hunting 
of animals larger and more powerful than man could be accom- 
plished by working together. 

Thus, or in some similar manner perhaps, the basic tissue needs 
were held in common and so led to early institutional establishment. 
But we are interested here in their pre-institutional characteristics, 
and we can always go as far back as phylogeny will allow us to go. 
Were the brains and the gonads developed by social contact, and 
did they in functioning support the distinction between the in-group 
and the out-group to which Cooley has called our attention? 
Although it is often not so much a matter of what the in-group does 
as of what it will not allow the out-group to do, perhaps the origins 
of such a situation arose from need satisfactions in an intimate 
fashion. 

Let us consider, for example, where our imaginative speculations 
might lead us if we concentrate upon one such feature, namely, that 
of communication. It is likely that pre-institutional social behaviour 
was confined to ostensive communication. Indication was a matter 
of pointing. Perhaps, then, the pointing came to be accompanied by 
a sound, then by the same sound employed by two individuals, and 
finally by others. A second stage would be sign language ; ostensive 
naming would be replaced by signs. Ostensive naming would be, in 
the case of hunger, let us say, pointing to food: to small animals or 
edible berries. The sign language would replace this by some ges- 
ture which could indicate the same sorts of food when neither small 
animals nor edible berries were present. Ostensive language requires 
the presence of the objects named; the sign language enables the 
reference to be made in the absence of the objects. Thus the origins 
of language like that of logic was negative in nature : area took 
the place of the things symbolized. 

The chief point to be emphasized here is the very tenuous nature 
of the rudimentary established behaviour that we have been describ- 
ing. Temporary co-operation can be given up at will, and it is likely 
that this was the result more often than not. At the least indication 
of fear the alliance must have been broken, and the individuals must 
have scattered much as deer take sudden flight at the smallest 
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alarm. Collective behaviour was at its gossamer thinnest, a frail 
social membrane that could be torn or destroyed at the slightest 
chance happening that might suggest anything dissociative. 

Are we justified in calling such a pre-institutional manifestation 
of rudimentary collective behaviour a social group? Logically, 
almost ; factually, hardly. The combining of individuals into breed- 
ing groups or families, and of families into feeding groups or tribes, 
already admits the existence of institutions; and when institutions 
are shaken or shocked the result is that the individuals are still 
together but without their institutional organization, and the name. 
for this phenomenon is the crowd. We do not get the crowd until we 
get the institution; before that, when the rudimentary collective 
behaviour was broken up, say by alarm, the result was only the 
separated individuals, usually in flight. 

As the number of such individuals in a given region multiplied 
and their chance encounters increased correspondingly in a given 
hunting region with natural boundaries, the repetition of rudimen- 
tary collective behaviour must have occurred also. With such primi- 
_ tive institutions we shall be concerned later; here the social group 
‘of the pre-institutional type comes to a limit in the formation of 
institutions. The group becomes an institution upon the occasions 
of the ‘delegation of duties and responsibilities to impersonal group 
structure’. When there is a function so continuous that there can 
be a flowing in and out through it by recruitment and death or 
retirement, then there is a residue of structure sufficiently stable to 
be named, and we have what we call an institution. Thus proper 
establishment requires more than one generation. The institution as 
an informal organization is what grows up in a tentative way 
before establishment is fully attained. 

The first stable social group was the family. Human individuals 
banded together for breeding long before they did for feeding or 
inquiring. It contains strong attractions as well as avoidances (the 
incest tabu). But the family group, knitted in order to be responsible 
for the children, is not a self-sufficient unit; there are no replace- 
ments for illness and other defections. And so we see the establish- 
ment next of the joint family: a man and his sons with their wives, 
or a group of brothers and wives or of sisters and husbands, each 
of course with their children. The first step after mating must have 
been the kinship establishment. It is but a short step then to exo- 


1 The Sociology of George Simmel (Glencoe, Ill. 1950, Free Press), p. 133. 
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gamous moieties and the clan. There is one more step to be taken 
and we shall see where it leads. From the kinship system to the 
friendship system : from necessity groups to interest groups. In each 
of these steps we must remember the accompanying economy. The 
social group based on the family makes its living originally from 
hunting. The social group based on the gens or the tribe survives by 
agriculture. Finally, the social group based on industry is the nation, 
the language group or the culture. In short, a society in the end is 
comprised of one vast social group. 

We may list the characteristics of pre-institutional social groups 
as twofold. They are temporary and may last only for a matter of 
minutes or even of seconds. And they are concerned with the first 
two of our three basic tissue needs: with breeding and feeding, in 
the reverse of the usual individual order of these. 


2. SOCIAL GROUPS CONTEMPORARY 
WITH INSTITUTIONS 


In well established cultures of whatever type, having equally well- 
defined hierarchies of institutions, there are manifestations of collec- 
tive behaviour which are extra-institutional, and it is these we wish 
to discuss now. 

We shall have occasion in later parts of this study to refer to the 
non-institutional social behaviour of a culture and its products. 
There, however, we shall mean established non-institutional struc- 
tures.’ Here our reference is to non-institutional social behaviour, 
behaviour, that is, on the part of people acting together outside of 
the established order where there is an established order and well- 
defined institutions. Such behaviour has been termed collective 
behaviour, and is represented in such phenomena as mobs, crowds, 
public opinion, and ‘fashions. It is true, of course, that often these 
have been artificially stimulated institution-wise by men with a 
deliberate purpose. Politicians often go outside of the institution of 
politics to appeal to disorderly behaviour, while the advertising 
business often artificially (i.e. institutionally) controls public opinion ; 
and it should be noted that in both these illustrations the aim is 
deliberate and rational while the effect sought is emotional and 
irrational. The peculiarity of collective behaviour is that it is spon- 
taneous and unplanned (unplanned, at least by those who are caught 
up in it). Often it has some unplanned point of origin, also, some- 


1 See below, ch. X, 2. 
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thing perhaps stemming from inadequacies in existing institutions, 
from economic depressions, political failures of law, promoting a 
restlessness and increasing an ordinary milling to the point of 
agitation. Panics and revolutions are extreme forms of collective 
behaviour. Institutions easily fraction off, and thus contribute from 
their disorganization to the detritus of social groups contemporary 
with institutions. The ‘wildcat strike’, the financial panic, and the 
mob are cases in point. 

There is a vast range in the size and significance of collective 
behaviour. From the casual crowd to the almost organized social 
revolution there are all sorts of kinds and degrees of collective 
behaviour. The casual crowd may last but a moment, while a social 
revolution may take decades in coming to a climax. In neither case, 
however, is anything clearly and firmly established, and so both are 
entitled to the description of collective behaviour. The operative 
factor in all cases of collective behaviour is the stimulus of some 
kind of suggestion, conscious or unconscious, and a response made 
in terms of imitation. It has been noted by many sociologists since 
Le Bon that individuals in crowds behave differently from. those 
same individuals taken separately. In social behaviour the charac- 
teristic of the casual crowd is that it is for the most part the lower 
in value. To be disorganized is to be made available for all sorts of 
influences, and those the least valuable in social terms. Social values 
require rationality and planning. It is the mob that lynches, the 
constitutional assembly that promotes trial by jury. 

Social groups as such consist in many types and degrees of organ- 
ization, from the most ephemeral all the way to those which barely 
stop short of that degree of establishment which we would be justi- 
fied in classifying as institutions. We might include in this category 
all those gatherings which are tenuous by nature, vague and wide- 
spread, such as parades or holidays, the one occasion phenomenon 
of religious revivalist meetings, and the informal yet fairly well- 
defined entities, such as ‘society’ in the newspaper column sense, 
sporting clubs, drinking fraternities, associations intended to oppose 
other associations such as anti-negro organizations, to trade unions, 
chambers of commerce, farm bureaus, labour boards, citizens’ com- 
mittees, artisan guilds, primitive secret societies, and so on. 

Below these are hordes, mobs, crowds, masses, which may be 
described as those large collections of people who lie professionally 
outside an institution and who may, or may not, be serviced by it. 
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The demographic study of population aggregates includes the entire 
population of the society as raw material, and it is in effect one vast 
social group from the position of any given institution. The point 
is that from the perspective of a single institution the society is seen 
as an unorganized and uninstructed collection of lay individuals 
and not as a set of different institutions. These people are called by 
various names: the public, the voters, the customers, the heretics, 
the foreigners, depending upon the institutional affiliation of the 
one doing the naming. People as such are considered anomalous as 
non-technical. The motion picture producer cares nothing for the 
difference between a doctor and a lawyer, and indeed there is no 
difference so far as his occupation is concerned : they are members 
of the same audience. To the postmaster, everyone outside the postal 
system counts only when sending or receiving letters and packages. 
_ And similarly with each of the others. Society is not the only con- 
text in which we are able to find these distinctions ; they exist every- 
where, and we could not do without them. For instance, lamb chops 
are ‘meat’ and neither sheep nor a pair of complex anatomical struc- 
tures composed of bone and tissue cells. 

There is a reason why the mob as such is more often a destruc- 
tive than a constructive force. The collective behaviour of unorgan- 
ized individuals acting together constitutes the social medium of 
institutions. We are discussing here the kind of collective behaviour 
which exists within societies and outside well established institu- 
tions. The element within societies of collective behaviour, the 
phenomenon of the crowd, the mass, the public, is the room within 
which it is possible for institutions to turn. When institutions shrink, 
such phenomena tend to increase, when institutions grow, to 
decrease. A society is a number of institutions floating in a medium, 
a set of planned and organized ways of behaviour which have been 
well established, existing among ways of behaviour which are 
ephemeral and unplanned, unorganized and unestablished. Since 
we are considering here only the logical situation, reserving the life 
of institutions, their origins, growth and decline for another place,* 
we shall not discuss the way in which institutions grow in relation 
to the medium of collective behaviour. Suffice here to say that social 
groups, in or out of institutions, always have a focus. It cannot be 
emphasized too often that the chief distinguishing feature of differ- 
ence between the social institution and collective behaviour is that 
the former is organized and established, while the latter is not. 

1Ch. XX. 
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Midway between the unorganized social group and the organized 
institution lies the social unit which is called the village, town or 
city. Here, then, is immense collective behaviour more or less 
planned, a liberation from the demands of the soil, involving trans- 
portation and communication, manufacture, political organization, 
usually a variety of religion, the subordination of the country, and 
finally some sort of class structure. The analysis of cities has been 
undertaken by means of various sets of categories. The situation 
and flow of neighbourhoods has been studied. Stable structures exist 
in this fashion and yet an institution means something else. Perhaps, 
what is missing here, as in lesser instances of collective behaviour, 
is some sort of reason why, some rational programme, some logical 
attitude toward the future. It is not enough to ‘Watch our city 
grow !’, and the devotion to it based on long habitation still hangs 
on by a thin thread. Only abstractions are capable of supporting 
prolonged social organizations over a period when other reasons for 
scattering could so easily appear. 

The element of the social group acting in an unorganized way, 
which we call collective behaviour, is a definite factor in the society. 
‘It is, one might say, commenting on its frequency and prevalence 
and the range of its size and importance, a formal element of 
societies. The development of institutions from the culture medium 
of social groups and their collective behaviour, is a definite part of 
the study of sociology, and so it may be that we shall have to con- 
sider them in any overall consideration of institutions. The study of 
institutions takes us outside institutions in order to look at them as 
wholes, as well as inside them in order to examine the parts and 
how they are fitted together. 

A crucial question, and a suitable one with which to leave this 
topic, is posed by asking why social groups of the kind we have been 
describing rarely develop into institutions. The answer may lie in 
the very nature of the distinction between social groups and institu- 
tions. What an institution has that a social group does not have is 
a philosophy, a large-scale rational justification. Irrational uprisings 
either do not succeed at all or succeed in making way for the estab- 
lishment of something quite different from the goals at which they 
had aimed. The revolt of the helots in the ancient world, of slave 
uprisings in the Middle Ages, and the peasant revolts in Renaissance 


1 The ‘capital’ city is a special case which will be discussed later. See chapter 
XIX, section 2. 
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Germany, were short-lived affairs. Neither the French nor the 
Russian Revolutions established what the sansculottes or the Bol- 
sheviks had hoped but in the end only what Napoleon and the 
communists had planned. What is required to establish a new order 
is not only a sword but also a system of ideas. If something is to be 
done in any big way and on a semi-permanent basis, then it always 
has to be done for reasons. Social groups are notoriously short of 
this commodity, while world movements are always long on it. 
Institutions are, one might say, the smallest social organizations 
having philosophies of their own. 


3. POST-INSTITUTIONAL SOCIAL GROUPS 


Within the culture medium of collective behaviour of all sorts, the 
institution arises and grows, and it also declines. It expands and 
contracts if not altogether freely then at least within the limits 
allowed by the culture and its social medium. As institutions decline, 
the random element increases ; which is only another way of saying 
in cultural terms that when the social order decreases the social dis- 
- order increases, which is true by tautology. However, we are deal- 
ing with actual entities, with substantial things, and we cannot afford 
to dismiss them altogether by explaining in logical terms what it is 
that happens, though what happens is of course also logical. 

We may for the moment regard an institution as composed of a 
large number of persons engaged in performing operations on things 
and also on each other. They are altering such substances as lie 
within their reach, and they have also extended their technique to 
include themselves. Now, some of these techniques produce results 
that are desired, and some produce results which seem unavoidable 
if other results that are desired are to be attained. These operations 
are continued so long as they are at least supposed to be producing 
results that are desired, because it is assumed (and such assumptions 
are occasionally later refuted or confirmed) that results can be 
obtained in this way. No doubt astrology did no good at all (or at 
least we can say that there is no evidence worth mentioning to 
believe that it did any good); yet it is one of the longest-lived of 
social institutions, having a history which extends from Babylonia 
and perhaps earlier to some corners of the modern world. Conant 
remarks’ that it is only in the last fifty years that practising doctors 
of medicine have done more good than harm. 


1 Modern Science and the Modern Man (Garden City, N.Y. 1953, Double- 
day), p. 129. 
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When techniques are confirmed they become established, when 
they are disconfirmed they tend to vanish. In the fluid medium of 
persons engaged in performing operations and altering substances, 
lines of custom and habit begin to appear, and institutions are 
drawn. When these lines fade the behaviour within the institution 
begins to resemble the behaviour without, and this resemblance 
increases until there is no difference and hence no institution. The 
institution’s decline, then, is a matter of gradually being dissolved 
in the surrounding culture medium of collective social behaviour, 
until all we have left are larger and more casual social groups. 
Toynbee imagined that just before the sacking of Rome by Attila. 
the Goths on one side of the border must have been indistinguish- 
able from the Romans on the other, the Goths having become 
Romanized and the Romans more barbarian. And the Gothic 
soldiers who roamed the smouldering ruins must have looked more 
like members of random social groups engaged in collective be- 
haviour than like elements of an army. 

Post-institutional collective behaviour does not resemble the pre- 
institutional variety in every respect. For institutions do not all fade, 
,some are broken up. And when they break up the medium of col- 
lective behaviour, which is never uniform, will contain fragments 
of institutional behaviour minus their context. People, in such cases 
perform little ritual acts without knowing why; they throw salt 
over their shoulders, they avoid walking under ladders and they 
knock wood. Often large-sized chunks of institutional behaviour, 
procedures and other institutional elements such as organizations, 
equipment or myths, float awkwardly and unattached within the 
medium of collective behaviour. 

The ecological totality, if thus we may describe the whole collec- 
tive behaviour of social groups within a culture in which institu- 
tions will be merely special cases of extreme stability, is then many 
times richer in the post-institutional phase than it is in the pre- 
institutional phase, for it is a brew containing more ingredients. 
When new institutions are composed or their principles of organiza- 
tion discovered, it is often the case that among the building stones 
will be the fragments of older institutions themselves, the cultures 
in which they were maintained having disappeared. In the United 
States many banks in northern states and private homes in southern 
ones are smaller or larger (but in any case inferior) copies of Greek 
temples. On the coast road between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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some years ago were to be seen romantic looking ruins made of 
painted plaster moulded over chicken wire, themselves falling into 
ruins. 

A high culture does not have an enriched area of social groups 
containing the wrecks, the flotsam and jetsam, of departed institu- 
tions. It is more apt to be uniform, more completely institution- 
alized, and having its margin of extra-institutional collective be- 
haviour held to a minimum. With a high culture it is not the culture 
medium of the collective behaviour of extra-institutional social 
groups which furnishes the initiative for cultural advance but rather 
the work of individuals with controlled imaginations. It is not toour 
purpose here to discuss this ; suffice to say that such individuals may 
make their appearance within institutions or in the narrow ledge 
afforded by the extra-institutional social groups; or they may turn 
up outside the culture: Socrates was not a professional Sophist nor 
Pasteur a doctor of medicine ; Napoleon was not a Frenchman nor 
Alexander the Great a Greek. An enriched area of post-institutional 
social groups, such as we have been describing, is far more apt to 
be the sign of a declining culture. 
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CHAPTER VIII 





The Production of the Artifact 


In the last Part of this work we studied the relations between human 
individuals, and noted how these relations led toward the establish- 
ment of institutions. In the present Part we shall turn our attention 
to the relations between human individuals and social tools. We have 
hinted already that society though a product of human behaviour 
cannot be understood on the basis of human behaviour alone. The 
reason for this is that the products of human behaviour are things 
in themselves regardless of their origins in human agency, and so 
exercise an effect upon human beings in a process of interaction. 
The ‘behavioural sciences’ will have to study artifacts and their 
effects upon human behaviour and not merely the human behaviour. 

In what follows we shall mean by an artifact any product of 
human workmanship. The archeologists and anthropologists have 
employed the term chiefly in connection with the products of primi- 
tive human workmanship, but for our purposes it must be extended 
somewhat to include the products of advanced human workman- 
ship as well. Moreover, artifacts are not merely material objects at 
the sociological level of structure and function. An oil painting is 
not merely canvas painted in various colours and stretched over 
sticks of wood, or, less than that, a small amount of material, for it 
has a symbolic value as well; it is no doubt these things too, but it 
is also a painting. A building cannot be considered merely as a pile 
of stones, though it may be that, too; it is also an arrangement of 
stones which is to be employed as a temple or a bank, and its design 
is in accordance with this purpose. Nothing at all can be done 
without a material substrate for we must always have something to 
carry the values into functions. Thus in sociology, which studies the 
logic of substance complicated to the institutional level, we shall 
have to orient ourselves toward the social material. This consists in 
the qualities which operate between individual human persons, and 
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between artifacts and individuals. We have glanced at the former 
of these two, and it will now be our task to take notice of the latter. 
We shall turn our attention, then, to sociology considered as the 
study of artifacts, more specifically to their production by and effects 
back upon human beings, both as individuals and as members of 
social groups. 


I. MAN THE TOOL-MAKER 


We are not here concerned to trace the history of technology. We 
are interested rather in the social effects of the products of tech- 
nology, with the establishment of the artifact. Upon three separate 
occasions in the present work we are to touch upon history. The 
first time was when we looked at the foundations of the basic tissue 
needs.* This time we seek the origins of the artifacts. The last time 
will be when we explore the life-cycle of institutions.’ 

Without external objects upon which to fix our sights we should 
find ourselves in the position of primitive man who had no ground 
for the criticism of his own sense perceptions.* He had to accept 
them just as they came to him. He was certainly a victim of his 
venvironment when he had no more than his own perceptions to 
guide him through it. Moreover, he must have been hard pressed to 
stay alive. The immanence of danger, the insistence of hunger, of 
cold, and the sex drive, none of these left him any peace. Every 
waking minute was needed in order to secure the necessary protec- 
tion and satisfactions. When man lived as an animal, which is to 
say with little or nothing in the way of artifacts, he lived as an 
animal lives, using all of his energies in order to remain alive. 

We have actually little to go on in these speculations. The earliest. 
remains of human beings reveal something in the way of tools how- 
ever primitive and crude. There are few records of human beings 
that do not include the records of tools. The most primitive man 
who can be called a man seems also to have been a tool-maker. The 
first tools were those used in hunting and in the preparation of food : 
arrow-heads and flint knives, and cooking pots. The Old Stone Age 
man knew about fire and made for himself stone tools. New Stone 
Age man added irrigation, spinning and weaving, metallurgy, the 


1 Chapter II. 

2 Chapter XX. 

3 Cf. H. Frankfort and Others, The Intellectual Adventures of Ancient Man 
(Chicago 1946, University Press), p. 11. 
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wheel, the use of draft animals, shipbuilding and written com- 
munication.* 

We have little to go on, we repeat; yet speculation is difficult to 
avoid. Animals are born subjectivists, they spend most of their time 
keeping up with their most urgent basic tissue needs, and what little 
time remains is spent in resting. They are so to speak almost com- 
pletely at the mercy of the environment. Now the human animal 
differs from the other higher animals precisely in this, that he reaches 
out and gains some control of the environment. To some extent he 
bends the environment to his will. And the most remarkable fact of 
all, perhaps, is that he does this by turning part of the environment 
against itself. It is some of the material from the environment, 
shaped and transformed, that constitute tools. In other words, the 
method of objectification consists in making of parts of the environ- 
ment tools which can be used to alter other parts of the environ- 
ment in order to render them suitable to human purposes. Faith may 
not move mountains but bulldozers can. You may not be able to 
wish your enemy dead but you can hoist him on his own petard. 

The first step of primitive man is to try to get just a little ahead 
of the satisfaction of the basic tissue needs, to find a cave that will 
serve as a shelter from wild beasts, to save a little food against the 
coming winter’s hunger, to keep a woman for tomorrow’s sexual 
desire. He knows nothing of pure science and its practical applica- 
tions, he knows only a little technology, a few agricultural tricks, 
spear throwing or bow-and-arrow, mate retaining, and perhaps he 
can build a shelter of sticks or mud where there is no available 
natural shelter. This gives him time to catch his breath, and also to 
plan a little more ahead. 

The next step after the routine of anticipating the satisfaction of 
the basic tissue needs is that of things well made: one man makes 
spears better than another, or draws signs with more skill or is 
cleverer at planting crops. This would lead to specialization within 
the group, and indeed to the necessity of enlarging the group, which 
must be at least big enough to include every kind of specialization. 
Thus tool-making calls every turn: it separates man from the other 
animals, and enables him to advance into early civilization. Incanta- 
tion got very little done, whereas manipulation accomplished a great 
deal. 


1Cf, Robert J. Forbes, Man the Maker (New York 1950, Schuman), Chs. I 
and II. 
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Man is not alone in his tool-making, which is a process known 
to some other animals. Birds build nests, ants build ant-hills, bees 
build hives and beavers dams. One looks in vain for properties 
which humans can perform that other animals cannot. The differ- 
ence between man and the other animals seems to be merely an 
extension in complexity. Beavers build dams, it is true; but men 
plan longer projects in which are calculated future events, includ- 
ing the use of the projects by other men. Human tool-making very 
quickly became proliferated. It remains an instinct in other animals ; 
in man the idea of progress soon took hold, and the building of 
better tools soon became a goal, as soon, probably, as the tool- 
making process ceased to be an instinct and became a technique. 
Thus it may be that homo faber is not to be distinguished from 
homo sapiens but that they are in effect one and the same.* Another 
distinction between man and other animals has been in the learn- 
ing process : tools could be transmitted, together with the knowledge 
of how to use them and, better, how to make them. A man pre- 
sented with a problem makes a tool to help him solve it, but a man 
presented with a tool may try to make a better tool. Invention has 
replaced discovery in the human adventure, and the processes which 
eventually led to the enormously complex civilizations with which 
we have become familiar had been begun. 


2. THE EFFECTS OF TOOL-MAKING 
A man who has learned to make and to use a tool can hardly be 
said henceforth to be the same man. When Simmel considered the 
minimum social unit to be the human dyad he overlooked Durk- 
heim’s important point that the material object must always be in- 
cluded. People either are or else become to some extent the results 
of what they do. Occupational outlooks are familiar enough. The 
doctor sees the world from a medical point of view, and the lawyer 
is preoccupied with its legal aspects to which he tends to subordi- 
nate all others. Can we safely suppose that any technical trade or 
profession which is based on the use of special instruments or tech- 
niques can fail to have its effect upon the practitioner? If occupa- 
tional outlooks are familiar so are occupational hazards and diseases. 
Men who do the same kind of work tend to develop the same kind 
of accidents and infections. Exposure to particular materials may 


1Cf. Forbes, of. cit., Preface. See especially Charles Singer and Others, 
A History of Technology (Oxford 1954, Clarendon Press), vol. I, passim. 
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result in irritations leading to diseases, and these are known as occu- 
pational diseases. 

The term of description for the effect upon man of his acquisi- 
tion of tools is : skill. Skill is the connection of materials with ideals ; 
it is the way in which we do something according to a preconceived 
pattern. The manual skills and the emotional glow of their after- 
effects cut much deeper than the abstract-dealing intellectuals are 
apt to.recognize or ordinarily admit. With skills go techniques, and 
techniques are methods of embodying ideals in materials. Skills and 
techniques face both ways; they are muscular habits in the human 
individual which adjust him to those extensions of his own equip- 
ment we call tools, and they are the ways of using those tools. Thus 
they connect man with his tools, and are in a sense parts of both. 
The possession of a skill, the knowledge of a technique, is a sign in 
an individual that he is accustomed to employing a given tool in a 
well-established fashion. By means of the skill or technique, he and 
it form an integral organization which cannot be broken up without 
loss to all the parts. 

Thus the mind and body of an individual is influenced and 
changed to some extent by what that individual does to make a 
living, and the same holds true of a group. And since this means 
working with tools and techniques, it means also being affected in 
certain ways by them. Man the tool-making animal is no longer the 
same as man the animal. Life is a constant interchange between 
organism and environment, and the interchange is bound to be 
affected when the organism which interchanges with the environ- 
ment succeeds in gaining some control over the environment, and 
the altered interchange in turn affects the organism. Thus in learn- 
ing to control his environment by means of tools and techniques, 
man has altered his environment in known ways, but he has also 
unwittingly altered himself in ways which are as yet unknown. 

Society is nothing more after all than a sticking together of 
specialists, and this is perhaps no more true today when technical 
knowledge in many fields has advanced so very much than it was 
in the first day of specialization. The technician tends to know his 
own field well and no other; his sympathies with rare exceptions go 
with his knowledge : he can only care intensely about what he knows 
best, and he knows best only his own field of specialization. Fami- 


1Cf. the counter-argument in Jose Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the 
Masses, ch. XII. 
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liarity breeds contempt, perhaps, but ako preoceupation. The 
common ground among specialists will be in areas which none of 
them are devoted to, and so democracy, one might argue, actually 
depends upon the adoption of a common second ground, namely, 
politics. If the Greeks were devoted to public life, it was because 
they saw it plainly as the means to all kinds of private interes. For 
if every individual is so shut in with his technical specialty that he 
does not know or concern himself with the activities of somety as 2 
whole, he will very soon find that it is nevertheless concerned with 
him and will not repay the compliment. A society composed of indi- 
viduals who are indifferent to the social structure will soon find that 
structure falling apart and themselves at the mercy of eather chaos 
or enemies, and in neither case left alone any longer. to pursue ab- 
sorbing interests. 

The more advanced the society, then, the greater the role played 
by specialization, which is only another way of saying that Just as 
there is progress in culture, so there is the proportional effect of 
tools upon the men who use them. The longer men use tool and» 
the more complex the tools become, the greater the traming required 
in order to learn how they are to be employed. It is a difieuk thing 
to estimate, therefore, whether the human individual or his took 5 
in the ascendency. Training may literally mean the subordimation 
of the man to the mastery of the tool, however little we wish to have 
it mean anything of the sort. It is not possible to play with fire 
without getting burned, nor with tools without 2cquimimg 2n attitude 
toward the rest of life coloured somewhat by the perspective 
afforded by them. 

The process of developing this sort of situation 8 2 gradual one. 
We know little, if indeed anythig, about the onems of human 
culture, and, as we have noted, the earliest remaim are 2ccom- 
panied by artifacts. But we do know, at least, that such culture was 
a developed affair and did not spring forth fully grown. One index 
of the advancement of culture is the complexity of HS arufacts. 
understanding this term, of course, m the seme im which we have 
defined it above. When the ordinary business of life, routine neces- 
sary functions such as finding or raising a shelter, or hunting or 
growing food, calls for increasingly complicated techniques, pro- 
cesses involving, say, a knowledge of soil chemistry or of the pro- 
pitiation of the gods, then we know that we are dealing with asocial 


. Structure which carries along with it a particular culture. And there 
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is no doubt that such cultures are comparable, at least on the com- 
plexity scale, for complexity is complexity of something : it produces 
qualities which lie at various graded levels of a lower or higher 
order. 

Thus the end-result of the techniques of tool-making is tool- 
using, and tool-using produces its own set of inter-relations ; and so 
there is no end in sight for the individual of the effects which he 
initiated when he first discovered that seed could be planted with 
the aid of a pointed stick, or that arrows could catch up with 
animals which were able to run faster than he could. Cultures, and 
consequently societies, rise and fall, they are born and die; but each 
may bequeath something to others. And so the rhythm of existence 
for human life includes a possibly indefinite extension to the wave- 
like effects of the invention of artifacts. In the effort to make his 
immediate environment over into something more amenable to his 
requirements, man has succeeded in merging himself with his in- 
struments to produce a situation in which he is as much the victim 
as the benefactor. 

Thus it is that men are oriented toward the artifact and not 
toward each other. Each of us faces forward toward the task which 
he has learned to accomplish with the aid of some tool, and con- 
sequently he has no time to inquire into the feelings of others. It is 
simpler for him to assume that his neighbour is in the same predica- 
ment. Yet a society of similarly placed fellows is not one with any 
strong bonds. And the startling fact emerges that the only part of 
his environment with which individual man has not succeeded in 
coping is his fellow man. As a consequence we may say that we have 
developed more elaborate methods of agriculture and food produc- 
tion than we have of marriage and burial customs. Our social struc- 
tures generate degrees of complexity and also of achievement pre- 
cisely at those points at which they come into contact with the 
available environment, and not where man unaided by artifacts is 
confronted with the problem of dealing with solitary man. 


3. TOOLS INTO ARTIFACTS 


The production of the artifact may be said to be the prime factor 
in human life. Beavers may build dams but they remain beavers ; 
men build cities and as soon as they do so become transformed into 
municipal creatures. Apart from certain arts by means of which the 
members of one culture are able to speak to and understand those 
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of another, each of us is locked into his own culture irretrievably, 
and is as much a creature of it as a biological organism. Thus the 
artifact and not the artificer is of central importance even when our 
concern is chiefly with the artificer ; for it is the artifact that makes 
him what he is, a member of a social institution and through it of a 
culture. 

Durkheim, Simmel and Sorokin all recognize the role of the arti- 
facts in social relations. Sorokin calls them ‘material vehicles’ or 
‘object conductors’, though they are in his work assigned a lesser 
role, if a significant one, than they are here.* Durkheim emphasizes 
more than the others the material aspect of artifacts, though with 
both Durkheim and Simmel their role is a fairly passive one. Here 
we are concerned with the twofold effect of artifacts: on their pro- 
ducers during production, and on their users after production. In 
the first instance men are moulded somewhat by the tools which 
they have to make, and in the second by the tools with which they 
now have to deal. Sorokin seems to recognize the second function 
while underplaying it somewhat, but not the first at all. 

A curious shift of emphasis results from the fact that tools have 
been produced and now exist in the world as things in themselves. 
From the emphasis upon the making of tools for getting what is 
wanted done more easily and more efficiently, to the emphasis upon 
the tool as an end in itself as a thing well made, is a crucial change 
in function. We are confronted with the aim of making things well 
for themselves, and this places the purpose rather upon the tool as 
an existing thing than upon the uses to which we may or may not 
put it. At this stage, works of art are indistinguishable from useful 
tools, and man subordinates his own purposes and interests to the 
more detached aim of putting something out into the world. The 
objectification of aims requires a wholly different orientation, for 
now he requires a recognition of the achievement and an establish- 
ment of it, and so an institution. The institution has as one of ‘its 
functions the enshrinement of objectified, partially achieved, aims, 
in terms of tools, or, as we had better become accustomed to calling 
them, artifacts. Institutions were, so to speak, forced on men by the 
necessity for using artifacts. There are certain goals which cannot 
be achieved by individuals acting alone, nor by social groups acting 
without tools, nor by social groups and tools without establishment ; 


1See the discussion in Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture and Personality 
(New York 1947, Harper), pp. 51ff. and references. 
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and in this way institutions were born, for an institution, elemen- 
tarily speaking, is simply the establishment of a certain way of using 
tools by a social group. 

Instead of the production of artifacts as a mere extension of his 
working methods, man now has the production of artifacts as the 
end-product of his working methods. He is devoted to the artifacts 
instead of making artifacts with the intention of devoting them to 
himself. The process, moreover, is a self-multiplying one, since the 
effort which is expended in doing well has itself become a factor in 
doing. We have to introduce both art and decoration at this stage ; 
and we are not speaking of advanced cultures only, for these ele- 
ments exist also in the most primitive artifactual stage yet dis- 
covered: on the walls of French and Spanish caves executed by 
prehistoric man. 

The role of the artifact, then, is an aid to man in the objectifica- 
tion of his aims. The artifact is no longer a production of man 
merely but also something put out into the world. The competition 
in doing well has become a determining factor in doing. From 
getting something done to doing something well is a step which in- 
volves the further value of something which just in itself is worth 
doing. We have reached a cumulative stage in the production of 
artifacts which has its own meanings, and these are twofold. 

In the first place, culture is made possible, for culture requires 
leisure; leisure for thinking, leisure for planning. Leisure is not 
possible to man driven by the necessities urged upon his actions by 
the basic tissue needs; the constant struggle for survival, for food, 
for a mate, the safety of a shelter, leaves him, as we have seen, no 
‘time for himself’? in which to ‘loaf and invite his soul’. The artifact 
comes to his aid in this predicament, it makes possible the greater 
production of food, enough so that some can be stored ; the stabi- 
lized sex relations of the family, with its stored up labour power in 
sons ; a permanent shelter and a strong one, etc. He has now put 
some distance between himself and the immediate pressure of the 
necessities, and he can think and plan a little. 

In the second place, the inheritance of culture is made ‘possible, 
for if the artifacts be as durable as most, they are likely to last more 
than one generation. The house can be lived in by children and 
even grandchildren, the gun will still kill game, the writing will still 
serve as an instrument of record or communication. Artifacts and 
the technical knowledge of their uses are compacts of culture and 
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can even be stowed away for a while and if need be revived. The 
degree of objectivity achieved can in these terms be seen to be 
impressive : human culture is an objectified set of aims incorporated 
in a collection of artifacts together with the directions for their 
proper use, and in this form will last for a considerable time. To 
take them out of moth balls and re-employ them is to let the geni 
out of the bottle, as the Greek revival in nineteenth century Ger- 
many was to discover. 


4. THE SCIENTIFIC DIMENSION 


Earliest man was a tool-making animal. The production of arti- 
facts is the story of technology, and technology as an activity, even 
though not a self-conscious one, is as old as the history of humanity. 
The history of the early civilizations of the Mesopotamian valley, 
of ancient Egypt, China and India, is the story in part at least of 
the development and improvement of the discoveries made by 
primitive men of the Stone Ages. An informal and unorganized tech- 
nology, in the sense of the day to day meeting of practical problems 
by using the tools already to hand, improving them, or devising new 
ones, was the sole method of tool production. 

In recent centuries, however, a new dimension has been added. 
The artificer has been replaced by the scientist ; and this means that 
a new approach has been discovered. The production of artifacts 
was always devised and improved by means of practical experience ; 
the problem was an immediate one and it was met in some on-the- 
spot method. This process is so to speak one which has never been 
discontinued. However, during the seventeenth century the scienti- 
fic method of pure detached empirical inquiry was discovered. The 
scientific method with its hypotheses, its extension of the senses by 
means of instruments, its extension of thought by means of mathe- 
matics, and its final culmination in the method of interpreting 
instrumentally-discovered data by means of mathematical systems, 
has led to the wonders of experimental science, not only to pure 
knowledge but also to socially important by-products of the same. 
For the principles, the generalizations and the laws discovered in 
the interest of pure science have also been found to have enormous 
capabilities of application, and these have resulted in the produc- 
tion of artifacts which in their scope and influence reduce the results 
of the older technology to something pale and weak indeed. 

Technology is and will be increasingly dwarfed by applied 
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science, but we must not allow ourselves to forget the past. Too 
long we have supposed that pure science and the scientific method 
is an intellectual enterprise, and that technology is not. This is simply 
untrue. It is by means of tools and the skills required by their use 
that men have been able first to found institutions and then to 
advance into higher cultures. Science as an enterprise of a pure sort 
is itself an institution in a higher culture; but all institutions are 
dependent to a large extent upon artifacts, and these are after all 
tools, and the making of them is a technique requiring skill. We 
must not therefore allow ourselves to underestimate the early intel- 
lectual impact of technology. 

Producing artifacts for the practical purposes dictated by the 
basic tissue needs, namely, for survival and to improve living con- 
ditions, is an old human story, one of the oldest, in fact. But science 
is no older than the seventeenth century—in the history of the world, 
only yesterday. Feeding and breeding have long been served by 
technology, but inquiring was until recently unprovided with arti- 
facts. Now scientific techniques have come along, with instruments 
which are devoted solely to satisfying inquiry: the interferometer, 
the refracting telescope, the ultracentrifuge, the electron micro- 
scope. And by a paradoxical logic, the results which have been 
obtained by means of such instruments when interpreted in terms 
of pure mathematics have furnished applied science with enormous 
acceleration, so that the practical gains are immensely beyond any- 
thing that the older technology was ever able to furnish. From the 
telescope made by Galileo early in the seventeenth century to the 
two hundred inch reflector on Mount Palomar, from Boyle and 
Huygens to Einstein and Planck, and, in the realm of practice, war, 
for instance, from the technologically-developed flint-lock to the 
hydrogen bomb, the.acceleration is immense, and in fact the entire 
character of human life has been altered by it. 

The effects upon human life—one might even go so far as to 
say the devising of human life—by the inventions of technology 
have been immense; but they are as nothing compared to-the arti- 
facts which have been made possible through applied science. The 
chariot, the buggy, the carriage, the sailboat, propelled by animals 
and by wind, have been replaced by the automobile, the trans- 
atlantic liner and the airplane, propelled by the gasoline or oil- 
driven internal combustion engine. Aerodynamics has made possible 
the jet airplane, and electromagnetism the many electric motors and 
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electronic devices which have altered everyday living until it is 
hardly recognizable. 

The way to produce the most dynamic artifacts is not to con- 
trive them in the face of immediately presented practical problems 
but to first solve the problems of pure knowledge according to the 
scientific method and then to deduce from the principles and laws 
so learned the applications which best fit the practical problems. In 
this way, the indirect procedures of applied science which must be 
obtained as an application of pure science are seen to be more effec- 
tive than the direct procedures of technology. Technology has been 
for the most part accidental, and while there have been accidental 
discoveries in applied science, a great deal of it, most, in fact, has 
been the result of deliberate efforts. There appear at the present 
time to be no limits to the possibilities of applied science, limits, at 
any rate, determined only by the previous limits of the discoveries 
of pure science. Thus the situation has arisen that we live almost 
entirely surrounded by a nearly helpless dependency upon arti- 
facts of one kind or another. 

We may have reached that point in the development of the arti- 
fact which can best be described in terms of the danger it repre- 
sents. It has threatened to warp and even to obliterate all human 
life on the surface of the earth. This eventuality, we are now told, 
could conceivably be the total effect of the fall-out which would 
result from the explosion of a sufficient number of hydrogen bombs, 
dropped anywhere. How, we may well ask, did things come to such 
a pass ? 

We are endeavouring in this work to understand the nature of 
social relations : what society is and how it operates. And we have 
found that we are led to many a curious quarter in search of the 
answer. We have been led, for instance, to the understanding that 
society is not merely a collection of human beings but of human 
beings plus that part of the available environment which they have 
altered to their purpose and that part of the total environment which 
they have observed and interpreted to their further purpose. Our 
hypothesis is that the subject-matter of sociology is institutions, and 
so we are endeavouring to study them in all of their aspects. We 
have found that the chief components of institutions are: social 
groups and artifacts. In the previous part of this work we studied 
the road which lies through social groups; in this part we have 
endeavoured to perform the same service for artifacts. 
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We have come, however, further than we had anticipated. For 
we have reached a point in the study of the production of artifacts 
where we are compelled to note that the development of artifacts 
as a result of the new indirect method of getting at them has been 
so successful that they have led not only to the establishment of 
institutions but also to the conditioning of human existence. Thus 
we have provided for ourselves an additional problem, and we must 
for a while retrace our steps and endeavour to discover how this 
strange and often hostile state of affairs was brought about. At some 
stage in the game it is clear that the artifacts got out of control: 
where? We shall look at this problem in the next chapter under the 
heading of the alienation of the artifact. 

There are two distinct divisions to the examination of any thing 
or event. We need to know how it got to be what it is, and we need 
to know equally well what it is; the first of these problems is an 
historical or genetic one, while the second is logical or analytic. We 
shall approach the problem of the alienation of the artifact by 
endeavouring to trace the steps which led up to it. Then, in another 
chapter to follow, we shall endeavour to analyse the effects of the 
artifact in terms of its logical elements, which, we shall discover, 
are peculiar in that they consist of the relations between qualities. 
After this, having approached institutions through the analysis of 
its two main elements, social groups and artifacts, we shall continue 
on with the main argument and endeavour to analyse the institu- 
tions themselves. 


CHAPTER IX 





The Alienation of the Artifact 


In the last chapter we noted how man developed into a tool- 
making animal and what effect this had upon his social life. We, 
looked at tool-making there chiefly from the point of view of its 
production. In the present chapter, we shall carry the argument one 
step farther, and see how the tool became a thing in itself and 
exercised effects of its own. There is an interval between the pro- 
duction of an artifact and its counter-effects which must be ex- 
plained. This is the phase which is here named ‘alienation’. 


I. THE PREDICAMENT OF HOMO FABER 


, The principle upon which the theory of artifacts must rely is old, 
"though of course like all such general principles it is not accepted 
by everyone. It states that there is nothing in the mind that was not 
first in the external world. There is perhaps one exception and this 
is the mind’s capacity to entertain items from the external world, 
though if we push the argument far enough and, for instance, ask 
what was the nature of this capacity before there were minds, we 
can hold to the principle still. But it is not enough to say merely 
that the origins of the contents of the mind lie in the external world, 
for we must learn to locate the elements of the psychological life 
among the properties of the artifacts. 

The human individual is capable of all sorts of complicated 
responses, but these are still compartmentalized, and so he has to 
bring about the situations which will evoke them; and these prove 
to require not only human.society but also and especially artifacts. 
Homo Faber proves to be an artificer of parts, whose labours go to 
the production of works which are elaborately designed to elicit 
from himself the responses of which he knows that he is capable. 
The external world in which the elements exist before they exist in 
the mind must be said to be an external world containing artifacts. 
And the fact that it was man himself who made the artifacts does 
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not reduce either their externality or his need for the knowledge of 
them. 

That the artifacts are man’s products without being altogether 
his property is perhaps odd. It is peculiar that it should be so and 
yet it is so. The tools that man has made can be considered ex- 
tensions of the senses, but this does not tell us the entire story. The 
vibrating membrane may be an extension of the ear, and the micro- 
scope and telescope extensions of the eye; yet such examples of 
objectified intelligence may be quite clear as to their functions and 
at the same time obscure as to their meanings. Man is a clever 
animal, and the artifacts that he builds do have the effects he anti- 
cipated, including even the effects upon himself. The trouble is that 
they have other effects as well, and these, too, are exercised upon 
him. Hence what Sorokin has aptly called ‘the retroactive influence 
of vehicles’** does not always proceed according to plan. 

The alienation of the artifact is contained in precisely the differ- 
ence between what men intend them to do and what other powers 
they possess and exercise. It is perhaps because we are able to build 
better than we know that the artifacts become alienated. In most 
cases, the brains which are embodied in the automobile are far in 
excess of those of the men who drive it, at least with respect to 
what it can do, even though it can only do one thing; and the 
television set is far more intelligent than the average viewer. And 
the use to which we put these instruments—the trips made in the 
automobile and the programmes that come over television channels 
—even though each of them is only capable, as some expressed it, 
of thinking one thought, is evidence of their superiority as instru- 
ments. That man has made them only presents him with the prob- 
lem of what to do with them after they are made: what use to put 
them to and how to explain why he wants them after his curiosity 
and the effects of their novelty have worn off. It has long been 
notorious that the intelligence incorporated in the technical end of 
the motion picture exceeds in value the level of the film itself, whose 
contents may be aimed at a low intelligence level in order (it is 
claimed) to capture the widest possible audience. é 

We can account for the production of artifacts so far as the needs 
of psychology are concerned by invoking the explanation of recent 
psychologists who seek to explain all of human culture in terms of 


1 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality (New York 1947, 
Harper and Brothers), p. 58. 
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frustrations of one sort or another. Freud made civilization an in- 
direct result of the frustrations of the sex drive* while recent work 
seems to widen this conception somewhat. Frustration may in fact 
lead to two results: aggression or production. The first is destruc- 
tive, the second constructive ; the first accounts for wars, say, while 
the second accounts for civilization. 

Thus we may conclude that artifacts, even institutions, societies 
and entire cultures, are the results of instinctual drives or of their 
displacement. 

K. Lorentz and N. Tinbergen distinguish between flexible appe- 
titive behaviour and the comparatively rigid consummatory act.” 
There is a close connection and perhaps even an exact analogy 
between what these animal psychologists call ‘directing’ as con- 
trasted with ‘releasing’ stimuli. Translated into human terms, the 
directing stimuli lead to reactions which are responsible for situa- 
tions in which releasing stimuli are activated, when tools are manu- 
factured. That is to say, the production of artifacts means bringing 
about the kind of situation which men intend will exercise certain 
effects upon them. They never succeed in doing this exactly accord- 
ing to plan, not even when they operate with the aid of models; 
and so what they do build does not have upon them precisely the 
effects sought but has instead other effects, related to the first set 
but subtly different. And this difference is what is crucial and at the 
same time so little understood. Production means endeavouring to 
design the correct stimuli, failing to some extent, and being the 
receptor of the effects of what is in fact designed. 

The point is that we build qualities into artifacts and in turn we 
receive from them other qualities. The study of institutions, as we 
shall see, requires that we generalize the cybernetics principle, so 
that instead of steering mechanisms, such as thermostats or anti- 
aircraft fire-control systems, we have human individuals feeling; 
and instead of oil-burning heaters and anti-aircraft batteries we 
have artifacts in general, including the institutions themselves of 
which the lesser artifacts are parts. Our impulse signalling and nega- 
tive feedback will then be functioning in terms of qualities. 

There is one essential difference which must be indicated in this 
analogy. The qualities we build into artifacts were not parts of the 


1 Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents. 

? Niko Tinbergen, quoted in Rex Knight, ‘Animal Behaviour’, in Nature, 
Vol. 174 (1954), p. 858. See also W. H. Thorpe, ‘Some Concepts of Ethology’, 
in Nature, Vol. 174 (1954), p. 101; Niko Tinbergen, The Study of Instinct 
(Oxford 1951, Clarendon Press), pp. 113ff. and 205ff. 
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original plan, any more than those we receive from them. They are 
the side effects of our building activities, and their return is unex- 
pected, neither having been successfully controlled. The fact is that 
qualities are simple, but the mechanisms required to produce or 
support them are not. Indeed they are unbelievably complex. A 
piece of sculpture, an architectural contruction, a poem, has a 
single qualitative effect; but the number of elements required to 
achieve it, the psychic forces brought to play upon the artist, the 
sensitivity and complexity of the nature of the productive artist 
himself—that is something else again; here at least we can see a 
few of the amazingly large number of co-ordinates, and we recog- 
nize the size of the problem with which we are grappling. 

Interaction with an artifact may be comparatively simple in the 
case of the steering mechanism (however great its seeming degree 
of complexity), for we have a limited number of degrees of freedom 
in the mechanism itself. But what are we to say when the artifact 
is a social organization? It could be a relatively small one, such as 
an institution, or a large one such as an entire culture. But in either 
case the number of co-ordinates is so large that we are not yet in a 
position to attack the problem, though it is true that we are moving 
slowly in that direction. Any non-mathematical sociology, therefore, 
like the present work, will inevitably be of the nature of a pro- 
legomenon. 

When a rat is run through a maze and its behaviour studied, the 
learning curve so derived is falsely attributed to the rat when in 
fact it is a function of the maze, for the rat’s range of possible 
behaviour is determined by it. Similarly, the behaviour of a single 
human being or of a group of human beings cannot be isolated 
from the external conditions which define its range, and such con- 
ditions are more often than not those which are the properties of 
institutions. We see human beings caught up in the learning process 
no less helplessly than the rats. Speaking of the revival of Greek 
culture in the late Renaissance, Bolgar says, ‘Admittedly there was 
some degree of selection, certain aspects of ancient life received 
more emphasis than others ; but once a student had embarked upon 
the recommended course, once he had started analysing and 
memorizing, the techniques he employed acquired, like some power- 
ful engine, an impetus of their own and took in everything irres- 
pective of its interest’.* 


1R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage (Cambridge 1954, University Press), 
p. 301. 
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We are concerned now to tie up the institution considered as an 
artifact with the qualities to which they give rise, and the effects of 
such qualities on human individuals. The quality is felt but it calls 
neither for action nor for thought. It is absorbed by the character, 
and produces a sense of community. In this sense an institution is a 
set of complex conditions which human beings have prepared in 
order to ensure the repetition of their own stimulation and hence 
the reliability of their own behaviour. It is the kind of reinforce- 
ment which can be counted on to bring about human conditioning. 
It results in what Skinner has called ‘operant behaviour’ in contrast 
with simple conditioned reflexes.* 


2. HOMO FABER AS FRANKENSTEIN 


We are here recognizing in the material phenomena of culture the 
distinction which is made in aesthetics between the production and 
the appreciation of works of art. The effect upon the spectator is 
the result of the production by the artist, and, while both are quali- 
tative, one is not the same as the other. We have now to ask 
whether there is a recognizable function between the two. It is per- 
haps never a constant nor any exact variable; a quality considered 
as amount of information with entropy furnished by the intract- 
ability of the material and the uncertainty of the artist, combined 
to constitute still other qualities which are always somewhat differ- 
ent, though in related amounts. 

The production of an artifact is the beginning of a process in 
which the end cannot be correctly estimated. It is a kind of estab- 
lishment of a centre of radiating effects whose independence con- 
sists to some extent in the fact that its own structure means having 
its own qualities and hence living its own life, and by ‘life’ here is 
meant ‘interacting with other existing things in a manner which 
seriously affects them and it’. Such interactions compound the 
situation; they may change the artifact as well as whatever the 
effects of the artifact change. The house that is built near the shrubs 
prevents them from receiving sunlight and so destroys them, but is 
itself changed in colour and texture by ‘weathering’. Perhaps in 
time the architect would have difficulty in recognizing it as his own, 


i 4 F, Skinner, Science and Human Behaviour (New York 1953, Macmillan), 
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certainly he would retain no control over what changes it under- 
goes and what effects it exercises. 

The failure to predict the effects of the things that we make, the 
impossibility of controlling the changes that will occur in them, 
may be looked at from the point of view of the things themselves. 
Artifacts may be the products of human making but they do not 
remain either within the control or under the influence of their 
makers. There is a certain measure of intractability to artifacts 
which is linked up with the tendency of entropy to increase. To the 
extent to which artifacts prove unwieldy, they get away from us. 
This is the phenomenon we shall name the alienation of the artifact, 
and we shall attribute to it all of the features of social organiza- 
tions, from institutions to entire cultures. We shall be concerned 
chiefly with institutions as themselves alienated artifacts. The pro- 
cess of production runs: establishment—alienation—reaction. We 
have treated of the first process in the chapter preceding, we shall 
deal with the third in the chapter to come. Here we are mainly 
interested in the second. 

Alienation is the action of estrangement. The artifact is dis- 
covered, invented or produced by human agency, and it then pro- 
ceeds to undergo alterations, is itself responsible for effects, and, 
after its alterations, for still other effects, which could not be pre- 
dicted by its planners or makers. The world has not been altogether 
deciphered ; we do not know what laws there are which would 
account for chance events, and so anything which is put out into 
existence must interact with other existing things in a partially un- 
predictable manner. And when it does it does so on its own, and 
to this extent independently. Its makers may not recognize the 
change and may deplore their powerlessness to control it, and this 
is what we have chosen to call the alienation of the artifact. The 
mother no longer knows her own child nor the technologist his 
invention once it has begun to lead a life of its own. 

The fable of the Frankenstein monster is that of an artifact 
which gets out of control and so wreaks havoc that its inventor had 
not anticipated. (Why have there been no Frankenstein ministers 
of good, only monsters of evil?) We see Frankenstein at work for 
instance in the demagogue who unleashes social forces which. fre- 
quently he himself had not envisaged. The fury of the aroused mob 


1See Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of Human Beings (Boston 1954, 
Houghton Mifflin), p. 17. 
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does in the end far more than his bidding. Thus the process of the 
alienation of the artifact exists in the case of the social group. 

Sociology actually is concerned to study the effects upon human 
beings of the alienation of the artifact. An artifact itself, however, 
is a simplified man, a tool that can do some of the work by itself, a 
single-minded human. Given the artifact, its immediate effective 
environment is defined by those operators whose behaviour affects 
the artifact and those operators whose behaviour is affected by the 
artifact. (It has a less immediate environment, in which there is 
interaction with the artifact, such as is exemplified by weathering, 
rusting, etc.). ‘ 

The soulless monster of Frankenstein is a machine, and there are 
now more complicated machines. There exists in the case of com- 
plex modern mechanisms many examples of the alienation of the 
artifact. Consider, for instance, the evidence contained in the un- 
sought effects of the hydrogen bomb; it was not desired to achieve 
the effects of the ‘fall-out’. Again, the ‘side-effects’ of certain 
pharmaceuticals on the human organisms were neither sought, 
desired nor anticipated. The artifact is simply an entity all by itself, 
and has the effects consequent upon its whole nature, many of 
which are never predicted. In a social situation there are more co- 
ordinates than have been calculated. The mathematical functions 
remain thus far undiscovered, and it is probable that we are un- 
acquainted with the appropriate axiom-sets. 

The institution, as we shall continue to note throughout this 
work, is an artifact which cannot ‘do’ anything, which in fact 
would not exist were it not for human agency. There is no such 
thing as a bank without the people who run it, but neither could it 
exist without money, and the combination has a certain vector 
component which exceeds in complexity the people themselves— 
the two components together. The institution is a dead enough 
affair when we consider its components separately. But once set in 
motion it goes off to some extent in its own institutional direction. 
Thus the human individual, and even the social group, is its tool 
and instrument. Human beings become the recipients of the effects 
of what they have made and put out into the world. The schemes 
and adventures of the artifacts when they are complicated are 
broader far than our own. Ours end with them, and who shall say 
where theirs end? 


Another good example of the alienation of the artifact is to be 
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found in the phenomena of language. We can never get words to 
mean what we mean but only what they mean. It is a question of 
who is to be the master, we or they, as Lewis Carroll noted. To a 
certain extent words are obstinate and inflexible. We need language 
to accomplish anything, but when we try to make it go our own 
way we find that we never altogether succeed. We have said some- 
thing, certainly ; we have enunciated, let us suppose, a proposition. 
We thought that it said what we meant. Yet its reference outside 
language and its meaning to a hearer may be quite different from 
what we had intended. We might almost claim that language uses 
the occasion of our intent to get itself expressed and to go off in a 
direction compounded of its angle of reference and our own, in a 
sort of parallelogram of purposes. 

There is a danger in the statement and examples of the aliena- 
tion of the artifact that we shall be employing anthropomorphic 
language and falling into the kind of error which produced such 
work as the bestiaries of the Middle Ages. An artifact does not have 
to be considered human or to have a consciousness of deliberate 
purpose attributed to it in order for us to claim that it leads a ‘life’ 
of its own. For everything in existence does what it does in virtue 
of certain forces, and has certain effects without having to be aware 
of them. No; the danger here is not that of anthropomorphism but 
rather of its inverse : everything else is not like man but man is like 
everything else: a sensitivity-reactivity mechanism existing at a 
given level of system-complexity and hence of energy. The distinc- 
tion is saved because he is of a higher order of complexity and of 
energy than that of any other mechanism we know. Everything that 
can be considered an entity is a centre of forces and a partial equili- 
brium—involving receptors and effectors of varying degrees of com- 
plexity and sensitivity, at once a static and a dynamic organization 
being affected by and having effects upon everything else within its 
effective range. Now the artifact is no exception to this rule. Every- 
thing made by man has its effect upon man if he come within its 
compass. 


3. THE FATE OF HOMO FABER 
This, then, is the fate of Homo Faber, that he falls within the effec- 
tive range of influence of a monster of Frankenstein he can no 
longer control. All artifacts are in a sense monsters, and the price 
he pays for making them is the effect they inevitably have upon 
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him. The relation involves a closed circuit of mutual affection and 
alteration, for when the man makes the artifact and then becomes 
altered by it, the altered man has an effect upon the artifact, which, 
now itself altered, has again an effect upon him. Next, increase one 
end of the relation from an individual to a social group, and mul- 
tiply the currents of the closed circuit many times, and the result 
will be the organization of combined social group and artifacts we 
call an institution. In this structure individual man and his social 
group succeed in bringing about aims which lie beyond him, which 
he serves yet cannot control and indeed only imperfectly under- 
stands. 

Marx pinned social reality upon the mode of production; here 
it is attributed to something more: to the productions themselves 
and the interaction of human individuals and social groups with 
them, of which the mode of production is itself a product. In the 
twentieth century version Frankenstein and his monster keep house 
together and work out an uneasy modus vivendi. We have, count- 
ing them both, a social group of a new and unusual sort, for the 
machine has outgrown its maker and exercises a heavy influence 
upon him. In the case of large machines, such as power dams, 
dynamos, huge skyscrapers, battleships, the men seem in many 
respects inferior to the tools which they serve. The material pro- 
ducts, their forms and values, are what count in their effects back 
upon men, a negative feedback culture mechanism. The repetition 
of the impulses which flow through the closed circuit of individual 
or social group and artifact adds up to a quantity which manifests 
itself as a qualitative effect. We shall have occasion in the next 
chapter to analyse this notion more fully. It lies at the centre of the 
sociological problem. 

There are many quantitative and structural analogues to the 
qualitative method that we have been led to seek. From the nega- 
tive feedback control mechanisms through ergodic theory to in- 
formation and communication theory, the hints are profuse. How- 
ever, analogues remain nothing more than analogues in the final 
analysis, and what we need may be in the way of discovery some 
distance off. 

There is, of course, a point of view from which we can consider 
the human individual as a valid isolate ; and from this point of view 
all else is irrelevant, or at most consists in material factors to be 
dealt with by the individual on his own terms. We cannot safely 
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neglect any stage of analysis of the investigation. Yet we are better 
off if we do not make this inquiry until we have looked at the larger 
picture and endeavoured to estimate the size of the social and cul- 
tural systems with which the individual finds himself involved. His 
own character is a measure of his independence in any situation; 
but just as there are internal structures of which he remains un- 
aware yet which exercise an influence upon him, so there are 
external structures in which he participates without correctly esti- 
mating their full effects. His free individuality floats, so to speak, in 
an island of equilibrium between these two merging levels. We shall 
in this work be concerned chiefly with the second, with the social 
structures themselves, and we shall for this purpose consider the 
individual as one end of a relation involving himself along with 
others in a circuit the other end of which is the artifact or some 
organization of the same. The individual in this connection will be 
a sensitivity-reactivity mechanism whose distinguishing feature. is 
his ability and inclination to respond with aggression or production 
to any suitable artifactual stimulus. The artifact is a Frankenstein 
invention he has built but cannot control, and his own reactions are 
in the same case when viewed from without: they can be stimu- 
lated, but their effects cannot so easily be calculated, and they may 
be above all constructive. 

Here, then, is the closed circuit, only this time viewed more 
analytically. Something stimulates the individual, something pre- 
sumably from without and of a cultural nature or something from 
within which was previously from without and of a cultural nature. 
He makes a response which exceeds the stimulus in its effects; that 
is to say, he makes a constructive response. He builds somthing ; and 
then what he has built affects him in one way or another, for we 
can hardly resist becoming to some extent the creatures of our own 
creations. Thus his next act of building is altered and the product 
accordingly different, and so he becomes influenced by another kind 
of artifact. And the process can again be repeated. 

In this sense social history is an influence and psychological re- 
inforcement the result; we do more easily and securely what we 
know our forefathers to have done. The individual is thus partly 
determined by the social past and partly by his own frustrations into 
making a conventional response in terms of building. He is aware 
of what he is doing, of course, though perhaps not of its meaning. 

To what extent he is aware of the process and to what extent the 
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artifact remains indifferent to it are factors which can here be neg- 
lected, although their existence is obvious enough. There is reason 
to believe that the extent of his awareness of the influences which 
are brought to bear upon him have been greatly exaggerated. But 
in any case his role in the larger picture is hardly more important 
than that of the artifact, once we have understood the continual 
interaction which takes place between the two. 

The fate of Homo Faber, then, is to be determined by the results 
of his own invention by means of an interaction with the artifacts 
he has produced. Their effects upon him are twofold. In the first 
place, he is altered to a large extent. The professional man, as we 
have noted earlier, is a set of effects of his trade, and who is not a 
professional in this sense? From occupational diseases to preoccu- 
pational compulsions, man becomes more and more closely identi- 
fied with his productions, and altered as a result of his experiences 
with them. In the second place, he is tied into the social structure 
much more intimately. The professional man is also an institutional 
man. In virtue of his skill and its exercise he becomes together with 
his productions the member of a social organization whose extent 
and influence lie largely beyond him but to whose service he is 
almost entirely devoted. 

It is in virtue of the artifact, then, that he becomes an integral 
part of some institution ; thus to neglect the artifact in the analysis 
of the social structure which we have called the institution is to 
leave out one of its most crucial ingredients. That it should have 
become alienated from its maker is the situation which provides all 
the difficulties in which we find ourselves when we undertake the 
analysis of the social structure. 


CHAPTER X 





The Effects of the Artifact 


In this chapter we treat of the effects of the artifact, presenting first 
the situation in which we must confront the reaction to the artifact, 
and then going behind that problem to find the logic in terms of 
which that reaction can be constructed. And we shall find that the 
logic is a qualitative one. Others have understood the problem, 
though from different points of view, and taken the first tentative 
steps toward its solution. The full treatment will have to await those 
whose grasp of it can be supported by an analysis of the logical 
principles underlying the differential calculus. 


I. THE REACTION TO THE ARTIFACT 


Psychologists are concerned to point out that while the social sub- 
ject-matter may consist of social groups, institutions, societies and 
cultures, it is still the individual who matters, and everything after 
that consists in the fact that many like him behave together.* The 
uniqueness of individual behaviour has been vastly overstated, 
probably because we can see individuals and even watch them be- 
having ; but we cannot always see the reason why they act as they do, 
and it is more often than not something outside themselves to which 
they respond uniformly. This is hardly individual behaviour in any 
unique sense. It is the rare individual indeed who, given a conven- 
tional situation in the context of a stimulus, will not respond con- 
ventionally and in complete conformity with the response given by 
his fellows when placed in a similar situation. We shall have to 
account for human behaviour, then, more in terms of the stimulus 
(which may be persons or artifacts, or more likely, persons in rela- 
tion to artifacts), than we have hitherto done. 

Let us consider the effect of a stimulus upon a single human 
individual. For our purposes the stimulus could come from another 


1£#.g. Skinner, Science and Human Behaviour, p. 311. 
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individual, but we shall suppose in this case that it comes from an 
artifact. The reaction to the artifact is a kind of adaptation. It is — 
similar to the adaptation of organism to environment. Having made 
an artifact, man must now learn how to live with it, how to adapt 
himself to this new element in his environment, how to learn its 
peculiar ways and requirements. We have, then, as noted in the last 
chapter, the qualitative effect of the quantitative repetition of the 
artifact upon the individual, an artifact, moreover, which is getting 
away from being affected by the stimuli from the individual by 
developing a history of its own and which by its stubbornness 
arouses correspondingly increasing responses in the individual. We 
may describe this effect as though it were the closed circuit of a 
control mechanism, on an analogy with the cybernetic reaction. The 
effects, as their repetition is accelerated, are grossly influential quali- 
ties. And a quality in this sense means a set of repetitions of effects, 
each slightly altered from the preceding and taken as the sum of an 
infinite series between the extremes which are considered as limits, 
thus presenting an infinity of choices to a finite rationality. 

We may well ask at this point how it is that a quality is com- 
municated. The phrase that immediately leaps to mind is ‘by means 
of symbols’. Yet we shall have to separate out rather carefully the 
qualitative symbols from other kinds of designative signs, and to do 
so we had better speak first about languages. 

There are three, and only three, fundamental kinds of symbols, 
and as a consequence three kinds of languages according to the 
symbol predominant in them. There are logical languages, actual- 
object languages, and qualitative axial languages, depending 
upon whether logical symbols (i.e. universals or generals), actual- 
object symbols (z.e. particulars or individuals), or value-symbols, pre- 
vail. There is no such thing in practice as a pure language, that is, 
one involving only one kind of symbol, yet there are languages con- 
taining marked amounts of one element clearly dominant over the 
others. Most of the great world languages are combinations of all 
three kinds of pure language. We must remember that although 
language is the greatest of social tools and therefore systematic to 
some extent it is still far from a planned affair. We can separate out 
some of the elements. 

Logical languages were devised to communicate abstract struc- 
tures, laws and indeed all denotative material. The language of 
mathematics is the prototype of all logical languages. It works by 
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analysis, by division, and with reference to fixed principles. The 
bare bones of the technique of communication shows through here 
so plainly that the deductive method itself becomes part of the 
communication. In logic, we communicate the system of com- 
munication itself as the subject-matter. 

Actual-object languages were devised to communicate matters of 
fact. They cannot escape altogether from the use of universal signs 
nor the connotations dragged in by images, but their main concern 
is with given situations. They work chiefly by detailed definite 
description. Journalistic language and historiography are good ex- 
amples of the use of actual-object languages. 

Qualitative or axial languages were designed to communicate 
values. The language or art is an example of a qualitative language. 
Qualitative languages are employed in indirect communication or 
connotation. There is no such thing as a direct communication of 
values. Analogy is one of the more popular tools of the qualitative 
language. It seems easier, for instance, for critics to talk about one 
art in the terms of another, when they wish to transfer feelings. 
Theology is another province in which the qualitative language is 
employed. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that the analysis of the elements 
of the three languages is difficult, because sometimes a word repre- 
sents one language in one context and another in another. Consider 
the word ‘red’ in the three following sentences: ‘Red lies near one 
end of the spectrum’, ‘The colour of this tie I am wearing is red’, 
and ‘The river ran red with blood’. The first ‘red’ is a logical term, 
the second an actual-object term and the third a qualitative term. 
The determination of which language is being employed depends 
upon the references involved, and can sometimes be made from 
context. More often than not the situation is a mixed one, con- 
taining several types of elements. 

Our tentative conclusion from the distinction between the three 
types of language is that the symbols by means of which qualities 
are communicated are value-symbols as these are found in the quali- 
tative language. Qualities and their expression must be studied if 
we are to deal with the effects of the artifact in terms of the reaction 
of the person. The reasons for dwelling as we are on the relation 
between man and artifact are twofold. In the first place, institu- 
tions have as their chief ingredients social groups and artifacts, and 
there is a sense certainly in which institutions are themselves arti- 
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facts; in the second place, the relation between person and artifact 
is a simplified version of the relation between two persons: an arti- 
fact is a person entirely devoted to a single purpose. When we study 
the reaction to the artifact we have reduced the social component 
to its simplest element. In the realm of activity in which institutions 
are environing factors, qualities are the prime elements. Socio- 
cultural space, writes Sorokin, is qualitative." We wish to deal, then, 
with the character of qualities, since these will be the media in 
terms of which the human individuals react to the effects of the 
artifacts. This will require us to analyse qualities somewhat, and 
the laws of their logic. ‘ 

We have noted that the language of quality often employs 
analogy. Analogy has been too often the favourite method of those 
who wish to escape from the strictures of reason. Spengler” as well 
as such others as Bergson and Pareto have made a similar appeal.° 
However, reason has been employed also by those whose method 
was predominantly rational, and they have made it the instrument 
of what is by comparison a rational structure. This is Plato’s use of 
the method, for instance. Qualitative interaction may be put in 
‘terms of dependent and independent variables.* But we do not yet 
have a logic of continuity, and the integral calculus has not yet 
been axiomatized. The transition from the distinction between 
living and non-living machines to the effects of the artifact lies in 
the process of objectifying qualities. 


2. TOWARD A QUALITATIVE LOGIC 


The study of the effects of the artifact evidently has led us into a 
digression, for we are now to embark upon the argument for a 
qualitative logic; yet the digression was an apparent one only, for 
the qualities produced in this way are the very substance of the 
social institution and so if we are to understand the workings of 
society at-all we shall have to lean over forward in an attempt to 
cover for an evident shortcoming by indicating the necessity for its 
development. 


1 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality (New York 1947, 
Harper and Brothers), p. 362. 

2 The Decline of the West (New York 1926, Knopf), trans. Atkinson, vol. I, 
P.4: 

3 Of course, in addition to the distinction between the rational and irrational 
employment of the method of analogy, there is the further distinction between 
analogy and connotative reasoning. See below, ch. XVIII, sec. 2. 

4See Skinner, Science and Human Behaviour, pp. 304ff. 
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The problem presented by the need for a qualitative logic imme- 
diately suggests an appeal to the existing logics. There, however, we 
shall not find much comfort, for modern logics in the main are 
combinatoric logics, whereas the one we shall need must be con- 
sistent with the principles of mathematical analysis. It is in analysis 
chiefly that the differentials of which qualities are composed are 
employed. At least the first point is generally recognized, and 
von Neumann has attested to both. 

Let us consider the matter from still another point of view. The 
modifications of substance occur in terms of quantity, quality 
relation and the opposites, according to Aristotle’s Categories. Now, 
quantity and relation are already provided for in the existing logics. 
Quality and the opposites remain, and these are presumably amen- 
able to logical treatment, to treatment by a different sort of logic 
since we shall have to account for a different order of behaviour. 

Let us pause here to consider the point at which we have arrived. 
We know, for instance, that we shall have to deal with a qualitative 
logic, and for reasons yet to be explained, we know that a qualita- 
tive logic is an infinite logic. So we have at hand the opposites and 
the infinite as two of the elements of our logic. These are not the 
only elements, however ; there are hints from many other disciplines. 

The practical power of the differential calculus derives from the 
prevalence of velocity and acceleration throughout the world. We 
have here the spectacle of a branch of mathematics peculiarly fitted 
to be applied to ordinary physical phenomena: for instance, to 
gravitation and to ordinary kinds of motion. We are proposing 
something a little higher in type. We want to use the logical founda- 
tions of the calculus to explain the influence of the qualities as these 
are translated from one medium to another. In other words, the 
effects of the artifact are propagated through social space, that is to 
say, they are felt by the observer (or the producer or the subject) as 
qualities ; their analysis is possible only in terms of a logic capable of 


1 ‘Everyone who has worked in formal logic will confirm that it is one of 
the most refractory parts of mathematics. The reason for this is that it deals 
with rigid, all-or-none concepts, and has very little contact with the continuous 
concept of the real or of the complex number, that is, with mathematical 
analysis. Yet analysis is the technically most successful and best-elaborated part 
of mathematics. Thus formal logic is, by the very nature of its approach, cut 
off from the best cultivated portions of mathematics, and forced on to the 
most difficult part of the mathematical terrain, into combinatorics’.—John von 
Neumann, ‘The General and Logical Theory of Automata’ in Cerebral 
Mechanisms in Behaviour ed. L. A. Jeffress (New York 1951, Wiley), p. 16. 
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serving as the foundations of mathematical analysis, and this, as 
we shall presently see, would be a qualitative logic. 

We may begin the analysis of quality by bringing together two 
sets of notions. One was suggested by Peirce, and the other has been 
established in physics. 

The first is that quality is transmitted into feeling through effort.* 
The feeling which results from an external stimulus has a vividness, 
and ‘this vividness is a sense of commotion, an action and reaction 
between our soul and the stimulus’.* Further, qualities, said Peirce, 
tend to spread. Through pure arbitrariness, the repetition of a 
quality establishes a tendency, and this tendency is a generalization 
of the ramifying kind.* 

The second set of notions issues from that branch of physics 
known as spectral analysis. When light from a gas-filled tube is put 
through a prism, it is broken up into various component colours, 
each of which has a commensurable wave-length. The wave-length 
of colours gives us some measure of their character;: they have 
definite amplitudes and frequencies, and are propagated as wave 
phenomena. Peirce’s point that qualities tend to spread is exempli- 
fied by the analysis of colour. The resonance effect is probably 
responsible for the absorption of light and the emission of colour. 

Qualities per se are of course ineffable and unanalysable; they 
are what they are. Although passive, in that the observer must him- 
self decide to submit to their influence in many cases, they never- 
theless tend to propagate themselves. Thus the reception of a 
quality, say in the perception of a colour, is an effect of the diffrac- 
tion of a wave. We have only to add that for the velocity and 
acceleration treated by the calculus we now have the amplitude and 
frequency of wave propagation. We have also, in the case of quali- 
ties, the dimensions of extensity and intensity. 

What is a quality, analytically speaking? An indefinitely large set 
of non-enumerable quantities (or perhaps an infinite set of quanti- 
ties) lying very close together, and radiating as a single whole. The 
sum of an infinite series can be finite, and the vibrations which echo 
from limit to limit of the series make for the qualitative effect. A 
quality thus has the structure of an oscillation between two limit 
convergences. 

1Cf. Peirce, Col. Pap., 1.320. 

2 Col. Pap., 1.322. Peirce uses the term, soul, here in Aristotle’s psychological 


sense rather than in the religious sense, of course. 
3 Col. Pap., 6.33 3 1.409. 
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The attentive reader will note here we are not very far from the 
basic terms of the differential calculus. For the infinite sequence of 
an unending succession of numbers, we substitute an indefinitely 
large set of non-enumerable quantities; for the limit convergences 
we have limit convergences ; for the limit of a sequence we have a 
quality. Then we have only to substitute our qualitative infinite 
sequence for the quantitative infinite sequence of the differential 
calculus to complete the homeomorphism. The analysis of an accel- 
erated motion is transformed into the example of the analysis of a 
quality by substituting for the application of the differential cal- 
culus some diminishing pattern. We could use as an example the 
picture of a man holding a book on which there is a picture of a 
man holding a book on which there is the same picture repeated 
indefinitely. As the picture that we do see vanishes toward a point, 
we can detect faintly receding into the distance the birth of a 
quality. 


3. FROM QUALITY TO MODAL LOGIC 


We are at this stage in the argument brought to a somewhat curious 
position. If bad workman is what we call the man who complains 
of his tools, what shall we say of the workman who complains of 
the absence of tools? And would the apothegm be somewhat miti- 
gated in intensity, perhaps, if he were able to name and describe 
the missing tools and to predict that when invented and employed 
they would prove useful much in the manner he had foreseen? Such 
proofs, of course, must wait upon the event. Meanwhile, in the 
knowledge that often a rejection of the wrong procedure may lead 
some other investigator to the discovery of the right one, we may 
allow ourselves to peer ahead into the darkness. 

The hypothesis (we might as well state it boldly and then en- 
deavour more humbly to explain) set forth as the thesis of this section 
is that the qualitative logic which we seek as the tool requisite for the 
analysis of social institutions will prove to be a many-valued modal 
logic. Some of those who have speculated concerning the possibility 
of setting up a many-valued logic seem fearful that no applications 
could be found.’ Here, then, is one answer. Some kind of many- 
valued logic is probably needed for mathematical analysis. A start 
has been made with three-valued logics. It is able to deal with 


1J. B. Rosser and A. R. Turquette, Many-Valued Logics (Amsterdam 1952, 
North Holland Pub. Co.), p. 8. 
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tenses in a way in which the two-valued logic with which we are 
familiar cannot.1 More than three values will be necessary, how- 
ever, in order to develop a method for dealing with the continuity 
of mathematical analysis. Symbolic logic has attempted to account 
for separate and individual numbers but not for the continuity of 
the real number system. That remains the task of an n-valued modal 
logic where n is infinite. Future contingency seems to require the 
same indeterminacy, the same intermediate steps between o and 1, 
that the differential calculus, for instance, requires. We do not need 
a third value but rather many intermediate values between the 
values of the two-valued logic. Between truth and falsity, that is, an 
infinite number of values must intervene. It will not be possible to 
fit in differential equations as theorems in any axiomatized system 
that does not provide for the proper sort of functional variables and 
for infinitesimal differences to yield instantaneous rates. 

The qualitative logic, then, will prove to be an n-valued modal 
logic. Since theory must precede practice, the mathematicians and 
logicians are not yet ready to meet the demands of application in 
this direction. 


4. SOME CONSEQUENCES TO SOCIAL THEORY 


The first point to emphasize in the attempt to interpret social theory 
in terms of qualities is that they are not subjective affairs; that is 
to say, they are not properties of the human mind or of the human 
senses. Qualities as such are independent of the human subject who 
feels them. The second point is that they are also independent of 
the mechanisms which produce them. We shall return to the latter 
thesis, meanwhile concentrating on the former. 

That quality is not dependent upon sense has been the conten- 
tion of the realist philosophers. For Peirce, for instance, it is a prime 
error of our times to suppose that there is any necessary connec- 
tion.” “There is’, he maintained, ‘a difference between a colour and 
a sensation of colour’, colour remaining the same regardless of 
illumination or of colour-blindness, say.* The element of surprise in 
the encountering of some qualities, and the fact that qualities force 
themselves upon our attention was for Peirce clear evidence of a 


1A. N. Prior, “Three-Valued Logic and Future Contingents’ in The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, Vol. 3 (1953), p. 325. 

2 Col. Pap., 1.422. 

3 Col. Pap., 6.327. 
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duality. Coleridge has reminded us that ‘the Apollo Belvedere is 
not beautiful because it pleases, but it pleases because it is beauti- 
ful.” The position, surely, is as old as Plato, and has been much 
disputed but is still held, as for instance by Whitehead.’ The posi- 
tion prevails, for instance, in quarters where its implicit assumption 
is the method followed. How else could we interpret the statement 
that ‘we feel entitled to say in advance that the tastes of individuals 
fall within certain prescribed realms of similarity ?°* 

Human consciousness, then, is not responsible for qualities, but 
the human nervous system as a whole functions as a set of antennae, 
with the feelings as responses to the stimulation provoked by the 
qualities. Sensations and feelings bring us reports of qualities by 
apprehending them as they are, by being like them, so to speak. 
When qualities of the proper sort are produced, the nervous system 
of human beings is able to apprehend them; and such qualities run 
the range from simple sensory qualities, such as colours or sounds, 
to the qualities which emerge at a more complex social level, such 
as the beauty of a work of art or the goodness of an individual. 

We are now ready for the discussion of our second point, which 
is very much to the purpose here. This is that qualities are indepen- 
dent of the mechanisms which produce them. The quality which is 
apprehended in the sensation of speed is no more a part of the air- 
plane that makes it possible than it is of the sensation which receives 
it, yet it is associated with both and indeed ties them together. The 
tone produced by an excellent violin issues from the violin to be 
sure, yet it is then no part of the violin but an independent thing in 
the world. Mechanisms are sophisticated and complicated versions 
of artifacts; what is true of artifacts is doubly true of them. The 
series that we can discern in the artifacts produced by advancing 
civilization, from.a flint arrowhead to a bow and arrow to a flint- 
lock to a rifle to a machine gun to a rocket, is one measured by the 
increasing part which the weapon itself is able to play, until the 
latest versions can now select their own targets, aim and fire, or 
else release missiles which will themselves seek out and blow up 
their targets. Surely these are signs of an increasing independence 
from their sources of the qualitative effects which are produced by 
such artifacts. 


1 Col. Pap., 5-533 5-553 5-57-8. 

2 Biographia Literaria (London 1949, Oxford Press), 2 vols., Vol. II, p. 224. 
3 Science and the Modern World, ch. V. ~ 

4Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values (New York 1951, 


Wiley), p. 81. 
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Our preference as human beings is of course for men over arti- 
facts. We need the artifacts in order to produce an environment 
which will make possible the best behaviour and development of 
the capacities of men. However, ‘if we regard the machine as a 
valid model in our analytical system, there is, within that system no 
reason to prefer the welfare of a man to that of a machine’.* The 
fact is of course that no such division can actually be made. Institu- 
tions are composed of social groups and of artifacts equally, as we 
have noted ; and to attempt to get rid of the artifacts would mean 
to seriously damage the qualities which pass from one human indi- | 
vidual to another. Artifacts are parts of human regard for one 
another and so cannot be omitted from the consideration of fellow- 
feeling. Could we truly gauge how we feel about Picasso—assuming 
that we knew him personally—without including in the estimation 
our feeling for his paintings? Scheler’s laws of sympathy concern 
the exchange of qualities between two human individuals.* We have 
only to substitute an artifact for one of the individuals in order to 
have an exchange of qualities between a living and a non-living 
machine, no less in the case of the human individual involved 
‘merely because machines do not ‘feel’. The artifact is a non-living 
machine which is often and in some connections treated as a person 
because of its immense social ramifications and tremendous in- 
fluence. We need here an explanation of the process of interaction 
between a lifeless machine and a living ‘machine’, where the func- 
tions are similar but the degree of complexity of the living machine 
is greatly in excess, both as to input and output. 

The ideal machine, according to current standards of technical 
information, would be the electronic analogue of a computer able 
to operate on the basis of negative entropy. Would it be even then 
as sophisticated as a single social institution? Would it contain as 
many co-ordinates, would it be able to produce qualities emergent 
from as complex a level? Here information and communication 
become one and the same, for the limits of the community are also 
the limits of communication. Any properly-functioning system of 
communication will extend right up to the boundaries and reflect 
boundary conditions, which will then be echoed back. Information 
is thus not uniformly distributed yet extends also over those who are 


1 “Marginalia’ by G. Evelyn Hutchinson in the American Scientist, Vol. 34 
(1955), P. 145. 

* Max Scheler, The Nature of Sympathy (London 1954, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul). 
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unable to read it effectively. Thus we have the same qualities 
emergent from the artifacts but with variations in the receptors. It 
is probably for something like the same reason that Max Weber, 
the most intuitive of the sociologists, introduced the idea of tension, 
the use of which term has become the trademark of those who have 
come under his influence. What is peculiar to social feelings is just 
those strains which emerge in the pull between polar opposites pro- 
ducing the oscillations which are felt as qualities. The most effec- 
tive messages are those whose authority extends beyond the under- 
standing of those who receive them. Consider the institution of 
religion, for instance. How many persons read and accept the Bible 
without knowing too well what it says, without receiving its full 
force, the import of its many contradictions? We could understand 
better the social nature of the artifact if we were able to grasp the 
intellectual content of the relations which exist between artifact and 
man. But a further study of these relations is required, a study which 
will probably be accelerated by the rapid development of the theory 
of automata. Meanwhile we must turn back to the topic which 
constitutes our principal subject-matter, that is, to the analysis of 
the institutions themselves. 


5- INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS 


We began this part of the investigation by considering man as a 
tool-maker. We saw next that the tools that he makes become more 
and more complex as he objectifies his techniques, until finally he 
must adjust himself to their requirements. The situation is clear on 
the surface but confused when we go in search of motives, of ends 
and achievements, of directions ; the artifact by its very functioning 
reveals that it has requirements of its own which it becomes the 
obligation of man and his social group to meet. Has there ever been 
an effective weapon of war devised which did not somehow com- 
pass its own employment? The reaction to the artifact is no longer 
at the mechanical level; it has its own qualities and can only be 
qualitatively analysed. The method of qualitative analysis which 
eventually may enable us to make a science of sociology, as we have 
already noted, seems likely to be found in the development of an 
n-valued modal logic ; and we are not at that stage of development 
yet; we are, for the moment, busily examining the claims of the 
few tentative efforts to construct a three-valued logic. 

Our formulations of the situation with respect to man and his 
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artifacts are not yet sufficiently exact to call for scientific treatment. 
We do not have a mathematical science of society, and we know 
enough about science to understand that in the precise meaning of 
the term there is no other kind. But we are working toward science 
when we endeavour to secure our basic abstractions in some sort of 
order. We are still at the empirical-descriptive level; we are still 
seeking to discover just what it is that at deeper levels of analysis 
we wish to render exact and to examine. Now, we have, in the first 
part of this work, learned something of how the needs of individuals 
led toward the foundation of institutions, and, in the second part, 
how social groups in a different way moved toward the same end. 
Institutions as such exhaust neither individuals nor social groups, 
yet are required by both of them. In the same way we have been 
looking at artifacts, and we have only to be sure before we close 
this part of the investigation how artifacts also require institutions. 

Man has three sets of needs which arise in connection with the 
artifacts. He has to produce them, he wishes to employ them, and 
he seeks to control them. The fact that the last of these three is the 
more sophisticated renders it no less categorically a member. For 
artifacts cannot be made, used nor held in check without some sort 
of stabilized situation. The establishment of an institution repre- 
sents just the sort of stabilization required. Hence it is that when 
human individuals, both separately and together in social groups, 
are confronted with the kind of continuing and objectified function- 
ing which the aid of artifacts represents, they find themselves under 
the necessity of founding an institution. 

There are of course different sorts of individuals and varied kinds 
of social groups. We need not be surprised to discover many types 
of artifacts and also of institutions. For the purposes of illustration 
we shall consider only two. These are, let us say, service institutions 
and higher institutions. From each of these in turn we may select 
examples. One type of service institution is the family ; one type of 
higher institution, art. 

The artifacts of the family are contained in the household. The 
house is indeed a collection of artifacts: the kitchen with its tools, 
the bathroom with its conveniences, the bedroom with its facilities. 
Familiar as the household artifacts are, we tend to forget their true 
nature, They are the material objects around which the family is 
centred and without which in some variety, however crude, it could 
not exist as an institution. 

The artifacts of art are contained in the materials of the artist, 
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in his studio and in the finished work of art. The latter could be a 
painting, a piece of music or sculpture, a set of movements of the 
human body, or a monument. Commercial art galleries, like 
museums, are integral parts of the institutions of the arts. Without 
the artist’s interest in his production and the public’s interest in his 
results, art would not exist ; yet it is the work of art, that is to say, 
the artifact in both cases, which makes the institution of art possible. 
Art, like other institutions, is object-oriented. 

We have left the consideration of the relation between artifact 
and institution somehow at dead centre. It would seem from the 
above that all artifacts, like all institutions, are on some kind of 
monotonous level. This is very far from being the case. There are 
grades in the types of artifacts, just as we shall see’ that there are 
also grades in the types of institutions. The effects of the artifacts 
_ will of course vary with the types of artifacts. The level of artifacts 
is indeed on a par with the level of institutions ; and the artifacts in 
this connection determine the institutions. 

We have mentioned that there are service institutions and higher 
institutions and so there are service artifacts and higher artifacts. 
The service institutions are concerned with means, the higher insti- 
tutions with ends. The service artifacts are those which aid impor- 
tunate purposes. The higher are those which aid important pur- 
poses. The level of the civilization is perhaps decided by the level 
attained in the production of the artifacts; also by what artifacts 
are selected for development and production. The inhabitants of 
Mohenjo-Daro in the Indus civilization of 2300 3B.c. had built-in 
seat latrines of the Western variety in their houses,” yet Indus 
civilization can hardly be said to have risen to the heights attained 
by the Greeks of the fifth and fourth century B.c. It happens that 
the sculpture of the Greeks exceeded the latrines of the Indus valley 
as high cultural determinants. Works of art, as it happens, are arti- 
facts of a very high order. 

Somewhere between the individual and his culture, perhaps 
because of his essentially tool-making nature, there interposes itself 
a structure which is aimed to make the greatest possible allowance 
for his enterprise yet furnish it with continuity, and the name for 
this structure is: the institution. Our next task will be to analyse 
the institution itself in order to see of what parts it is composed and 


how these are made to fit together. 


1In Part Five. ines ‘ ; : 
2 Sir Mortimer Wheeler, The Indus Civilization (Cambridge 1953, University 


Press), pp. 37-8. 
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Part FOUR 


The Analysis of Institutions 





CHAPTER XI 





Structural Elements 


I. THE INSTITUTION CONSIDERED AS A SYSTEM 


In the previous three parts of this work we have led up to the prob- 
lem presented by the analysis of institutions. In Part One the lead 
came from individuals, in Part Two from social groups, and in 
Part Three from artifacts. Now we shall have to turn our attention 
to the institutions themselves and endeavour to consider them as 
wholes. This will call for an examination of their elements and for 
an understanding of how they function in their environment as well 
as for some consideration of just what that environment is. 

Anything that can be named is comprised either under culture or 
under its environment, and most of culture—though not all, as we 
shall see later—is contained in social institutions. Thus it is that the 
description of the sweep of institutions will have to be painted with 
a very wide brush. We can in a single book do little more than ex- 
amine the outline of institutions, show how they fit into the environ- 
ment and look at the chief among their various elements. 

We shall begin, of course, by considering an institution as a 
system. It has a structure and a function, that is to say, its elements 
are operators or enabling invariants: they function or they facili- 
tate functioning. Individuals, social groups, their artifacts and 
typical behaviour, are sets of institutional variables; together they 
constitute the elements of a closed system. Now, the institution is an 
empirical system in a steady-state whose equilibrium is maintained 
by its superimposition upon sets of lower empirical levels, from the 
physical to the psychological. Together with its environment it forms 
an absolute system. For it may be affected by anything in its total 
environment but can have effects only upon things in its available 
environment. 

By ‘available environment’ here we shall mean that part of the 
total environment which lies within the reach of the institution. The 
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remote galaxies which turn up on plates in photographs taken 
through the two hundred inch telescope on Mount Palomar may 
have a definite effect upon religion—for instance they may have an 
adverse effect upon anthropomorphic as well as upon anthropo- 
centric conceptions. But it is doubtful whether terrestrial observa- 
tions, which thus far consist in the instrumental reception and 
mathematical interpretation of light and radio waves, have any 
serious effects upon the great nebula in Andromeda. The primary 
available environment of an institution considered as a system is 
the society of which it is a most complex part; the secondary avail- 
able environment is the culture in which it and its society is im- 
mersed ; and the tertiary available environment is that part of the 
natural world on which it is capable of exercising an effect. 

Before we can consider any of the higher functions of the institu- 
tion as a system, we shall have to understand its structure to some 
extent. Structure-wise, the institution has rigid features in terms of 
which it influences its available environment, and flexible features 
in terms of which it can adapt to changing environmental condi- 
tions beyond its control. We shall consider both sets, working our 
way up slowly from the former to the latter, since there is no abso- 
lute division, the one shading off into the other. The institution is 
what it is in terms of its environment ; but the environment, though 
it has stable properties, is in a continual state of change with respect 
to other properties, and it is in terms of a changing environment 
that the institution must preserve its identity. It can do this only by 
altering its structure to produce a function suitable to the changed 
conditions. For the moment, however, we are under the necessity 
of neglecting the environment, and of considering the institution in 
isolation for the purpose of examining its principal elements. 

We have now before us, then, the task of analysing institutions. 
This will require several chapters. In the first we will examine the 
more obvious and cruder of the elements, and in the second the 
more subtle and elusive. Institutions are complex affairs, and it is 
by no means an easy task to make sure that we have omitted 
nothing. The very process of analysis often eliminates at the outset 
something significant and even crucial; and this is more critical the 
more important the whole, since analysis can deal only with parts.* 


1 Cf. the analysis undertaken in this and the next chapter, with that given 


by W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff in Sociology (Cambridge 1940, Houghton 
Mifflin), p. 557. 
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We shall begin then with the more obvious elements. These 
range themselves roughly into four traditional groups: equipment, 
procedures, personnel, and organization.’ Since we are analysing 
institutions into elements, the central purpose or function does not 
appear. That there is one, of course, goes without saying, and it is 
a topic that will receive treatment in a later seetion. 


2. EQUIPMENT 


We are now to consider artifacts as elements of individual institu- 
tions. In this connection they are known as pieces of ‘equipment’. 
Each separate institution has its own kind of equipment. Equip- 
ment is a large category, and includes everything made or used by 
man. There is a sense in which cities, and indeed entire cultures, 
may be viewed as pieces or collections of pieces of institutional 
equipment. We should therefore have to include almost the entire 
surface of the earth as well as some short distance above and below 
it. Oil brought up from several miles below the surface and air at 
several miles above it would have to be included. The social use of - 
any piece of material makes it equipment for an institution. Oil 
seeps to the surface at some points by itself but it becomes equip- 
ment for an institution when man makes use of it, when he burns 
it in a lamp, for instance, just as much as when he cracks it to 
obtain gasoline for internal combustion engines. Similarly, the 
stratosphere becomes a piece of institutional equipment when it is 
used for the flight of jet airplanes to serve the purposes of trans- 
portation. This is a wide range indeed and adds little to our detailed 
knowledge of institutions except to show something of the width of 
the area with which we are dealing. In order to become more speci- 
fic we shall have to get down to the level of a single institution. Let 
us for the purposes of illustration select two pieces of equipment, 
namely a violin and a city hall. 

A violin is an instrument made chiefly of wood, catgut and glue. 
These are materials, but we have not described the violin until we 
understand the technical difficulties, care and technique involved. 
The wood has to be cut and treated, the catgut selected and cured, 
and the glue put together; and the way in which the violin is made 
out of these materials involves an immense amount of technique, 
so much so, in fact, that it is seldom that great violins are manu- 
factured. A Stradivarius simply does not happen every day. 


1 As for instance by William G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston 1906, Ginn). 
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But we have not done justice to the violin if we regard it only 
from the point of view of its material constituents and composition. 
‘It is also a social object; which is to say, an element of an institu- 
tion. More specifically it is an instrument of that subdivision of 
music, and that sub-subdivision of music which involves the use of 
the violin. Here again the material is a means to an end, and the 
economy involved in finding the least material to function for the 
highest end is most dramatically illustrated when we consider what 
complex compositions, say those of Bach, can be performed by, as 
someone has described it, dragging a horse’s tail across a cat’s gut.. 
We have no more dramatic illustration of equipment unless it be 
the tiny transistor or the vast mathematical language. 

The city hall is a building which serves the purposes required of 
it by local government. It is occupied by the mayor and used for 
the functions closely connected with his office. It combines many 
subordinate as well as higher functions with the one named. For 
instance, it is also a shelter against inclement weather, against ex- 
cessive cold or heat and rain or snow. And it also is a symbol, for 

vits monumental aspects are revealed through its material: the city 
hall is usually a building of more imposing size and more valuable 
materials than its functional aspects would indicate were necessary. 
The city hall, with its marble columns, its imposing size, its central 
location, is a symbol of law and order, a mute yet efficient repre- 
sentation of the government which it houses, a monument, so to 
speak, to the majesty of city government. It should be emphasized 

*here that by equipment as an element of analysis of the institution 
is meant chiefly its material aspect. As Durkheim pointed out, things 
are the integrating elements of society.* 

* Equipment is the substance of the institution. Its properties are 
always material structures with their quantities and qualities. This 
holds true not only for such obvious cases as buildings and tools but 
also for less obviously material instances, such as languages. The 
substance of language is meaning, the meaning of its symbols, but 
these must also be written or spoken, and so employ paper and 
pencil or other writing materials, or else sound waves. There is 

‘always a material component even in the most evanescent of insti- 

tutional equipment. 

» Artifacts considered as the equipment of institutions have, as a 
matter of course, many relations. They have of themselves relations 


1 Emile Durkheim, Sociology and Philosophy, p. ix, n. t. 
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to other institutions, and they may be analysed in terms of other 
canons. We may for the purposes of further illustration choose two 
more. This time we will select the theories of aesthetics and the 
legal institution. 

- Equipment has an aspect of beauty, and this aspect may be 
recognized. Some pieces of equipment are designed for this specific 
purpose, and so constitute objects within the institution of art. All 
institutions, however, share something of this. There are few insti- 
tutions which have not numbered among their pieces of equipment 
specimens of architecture, and we know that the enclosure of space 
for human uses—the purely functional aspect of architecture—is 
seldom if ever its only aspect. Buildings, as a matter of fact, are 
either beautiful or ugly, and in either case come under aesthetics 
criteria. It is not necessary that aestheticians agree ; indeed it seems 
more likely that every culture has its own standards of taste, its own 
shape for the pieces of its equipment, and that as a consequence we 
are hard put to it to discover any persistent values. Even that most 
general of yardsticks, symmetry, is not universal. The passion for 
symmetry as an aesthetic manifestation of order did not touch the 
Mesopotamians, who seem to have been well satisfied with asym- 
metrical houses.* 

« Equipment has an aspect of legality also, when it is considered 
as property. In relation to the law, artifacts are property and the 
reactions to the artifacts property relations. The institution of the 
law has its own equipment: books, law courts, etc. But we are con- 
cerned here more with the legal relations of all institutional equip- 
ment. When institutions regard their artifacts as properties and 
their own relations with it in the light of ownership and possession, 
its delivery or exchange as modes of conveyance, protected by tres- 
pass and limited in interests, such as by statutes dealing with 
usufruct, then we know that we are in sight of the legal relations of 
equipment. The manipulation of particular pieces of equipment, 
the different ways of regarding it, once again differ from culture to 
culture ; consider the Greek idea of justice as fair play, the Roman 
notion of interest and servitude, the English common law theory of 
equity that they remain the same throughout a given society is due 
to the influence of a single institution whose sole regard is legisla- 
tive. Thus persons share with things the aspect of equipment with 


1 Georges Contenau, Everyday Life of Assyria and Babylonia (London 1954, 
Arnold), p. 35. 
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respect to institutions, whether it is in connection with the pos- 
session of land or the protection of the rights of an heir, or what- 
ever. 

Increased control over the immediate environment means also 
enlarged contents for the society and its institutions. Greater social 
organizations are made possible by a rise in the amount and com- 
plexity of material equipment. A world-wide state, for instance, 
would never have been possible without the reach of present equip- 
ment: telephone, telegraph, and airplane. Materially speaking, the 
institution is a growing affair, and one dimension of this growth is: 
measured by the spatio-temporal stretch and what is incorporated 
within it. There are of course other dimensions—there is depth, or 
the extent of the values involved. We are more concerned, at this 
point in our exposition, with material equipment, because it is the 
necessary though rarely the sufficient cause of institutions. There 
are no institutions whose organizations consist exclusively of material 
equipment, and equally none without it. 


: 3. PROCEDURES 

‘ By a procedure here is meant an action according to pattern, a 
particular course of human behaviour, an established manner of 
moving. Customs, traits, mores, ritual, ceremony, usage, tradition, 
are species of the genus. A few examples are: trading, community 
organizing, greeting, hair styling, naming, fire making, toilet train- 
ing. Murdock has found some 63 traits common to all societies,* 
and Murdock and others later found an even more imposing list.” 
We shall adopt the generic title of ‘procedures’ for these and other 
institutional ways of behaviour, to distinguish them from ‘folkways’, 
which are cultural ways of behaviour. Mores is the older socio- 
logical term, and folkways the anthropological. That the pro- 
cedures of different institutions are peculiar to those institutions is 
testified by the fact that they are not interchangeable. What passes 
in a commercial business establishment as acceptable practice will 
not do at all in the practice of medicine, for the codes of ethics in 
the two professions are quite different ; Caveat emptor would never 
work in a surgeon’s office or waiting room, but it has been utilized 


« 


1°Fhe Common Denominator of Cultures’ by George Peter Murdock, in 
The Science of Man in the World Crisis, Ralph Linton, ed. (New York 1945, 
Columbia University Press), p. 124. 

2 Murdock and others, Outline of Culture Materials (New Haven 1950, 
Human Relations Area Files, Inc.). 
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successfully in the competition of trade ; and similarly what is found 
good in medicine may be actively opposed by the church. Save the 
life of the mother, says the doctor; save the soul of the child, says 
the priest. 

The procedures of an institution are the ways in which it carries 
out the operations called for by its requisite functions. Juridical acts 
are established in order to implement the law, military training 
acquaints the initiate with what is expected in war, medical schools 
instruct the young student how he shall be expected to behave in a 
hospital. Many if not most of the institutions perform more than 
one function. The university, in serving the institution of education, 
must advance as well as preserve the knowledge which it is designed 
to communicate. Plato tells us in his Republic that the Guardians 
of the state must be gentle to friends as well as fierce to enemies. 
Studies have and will be made of the binary operations of multi- 
functioned institutions, too long and involved to elaborate here.* 
The topic is a complex one. 

+ Thus by procedures will be meant the habitual ways of doing or 

of symbolizing the business of an institution. We shall find that such 
- procedures have at least three distinct effects on the individual 
members. 

In the first place, institutional procedures reinforce belief by 
making into physical motions the consequences which would logic- 
ally follow from the acceptance of certain propositions. Kneeling in 
prayer is a physical reminder of faith in God, the wearing of cap 
and gown does the same for the professorial office. If we accept a 
certain proposition as true, then the particular actions which it calls 
for or which illustrates it must follow from it, and the performance 
of those actions, in addition to promulgating the fact that such a 
proposition is accepted, actually serves to reinforce the belief in the 
proposition. That we believe in a statement sufficiently to put it into 
action helps to convince us of the degree to which we go in the 
matter of believing in the truth of the statement. To paraphrase an 
old saying, how do we know what we think until we see what we do? 

In the second place, the following of established procedures ab- 
sorbs the individual into the social framework. Institutional pro- 
, cedures are of course social; they are and have been followed by 

others, and when an individual goes through the prescribed motions 
he is, so to speak, incorporating the stamp of group approval. He 

1 Cf. S. C. Dodd, Dimensions of Society (New York 1942, Macmillan). 
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is by such action acknowledging adherence or submission or sub- 
scription to what others have also done and approved. Thus in 
following the procedures laid down as required by an institution the 
individual becomes to that extent a number of some group and 
incorporates himself a little further into his society. Do as we do, 
the mores seem to say, so you will be one of us; and in some insti- 
tutions, such as established religions, the ritual is accepted as a 
symbolic mark of membership, for the sacraments are of such a 
nature. It is difficult to conform outwardly and yet not belong; and 
the custom or the ritual is an open announcement by the individual 
of membership in the group. 

It should be noted especially, perhaps, that one important type 
of social procedure consists in established ways of thinking. Thought 
itself, meaning by this both rational and deductive thought, is not 
individual ; and in so far as the individual engages in it, it is farmed- 
out piecework. Let it not be supposed that because the act of think- 
ing can be engaged in individually that it is individual in itself.* 
What is significant about it, what is peculiar to it that requires us 
to have a name for it, is what it has in common with all the indi- 
widuals in a culture and perhaps, despite Lévy-Bruhl, with the 
entire human race including its most primitive members, and this 
is not individual at all but social. The two and two you add to get 
four are not different from those of your neighbour, even though you 
may add faster and aloud, while he calculates slowly and to him- 
self, on a different base and in other symbols. The syllogistic method 
of deduction and induction, and the signs chosen in order to make 
these processes possible, are social, and if they are performed separ- 
ately it will always be with the tools and materials of the collective. 

In the third place, the following of procedures gives form to 
action ; such procedures are always rational in that they are followed 
for reasons, and even when the reasons have been forgotten the 
form of the actions remains. The life of reason is not always con- 
scious. ‘Many who have not learnt Reason, nevertheless live accord- 
ing to reason’, proclaimed Democritus.” Thus institutional proce- 
dures enable those who follow them to lead at least a partially 


1 Cf. e.g. Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York 1952, Harcourt 
Brace), pp. 2-5. Mannheim’s subjective bias, so characteristically German, was " 
radically shifted to an objective orientation when he went to England, and is 
clearly reflected in the work he published there. 

2 Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, trans. by Kathleen Freeman 
(Oxford 1948, Blackwell), Fr. 53. 
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ordered life even though the logic of such procedures may not be 
altogether understood. How many of those who dutifully follow 
our legal prescriptions know anything of why they are expected to 
do so? To look at the question the other way round, custom is un- 
codified law. The military salute, the social handshake, and innum- 
erable other practices are imperfectly justified if at all by the 
millions who perform them every day. But they lend pattern to 
social life just the same, and in structural fashion illustrate the 
reasons they do not explain. 

Giving form to action by means of institutional procedures brings 
the abstract into the concrete. This point is not altogether different 
from those we have already made, yet enough so to deserve separate 
mention. Those who live almost altogether a life of the senses are 
unaware of the extent to which their actions are statements trans- 
lated into motion. What has been asserted to be true of the occur- 
rence of a signal in the neurological mechanism’ can also be asserted 
of overt behaviour; for the routine individual observance of a 
socially-ordered and approved instance of behaviour is certainly 
another kind of illustration of ‘a proposition on the move’. The 
relation of theory to practice is dramatically set forth in institu- 
tional procedures. But that this is not altogether comprehended may 
be due to the very traditional nature of such observances. What we 
are accustomed to, strikes us as very much imbedded in the nature 
of things. Thus the members of a given culture regard their own 
cultural practices as the norm and all others as absurd or even 
immoral deviations, and those who have not the proper breadth to 
see the relativity of all cultural practices regard the ones which differ 

‘from theirs as often hideous perversions of what God obviously 
intended. In short, the only abstractions we think of as such are 
those with which we are unfamiliar. The others are concrete 
commonplaces, and the commonplace to unthinking persons is 
always concrete. 

When a given institution grows old, it achieves a certain weight 
of influence on the individuals who come within its provenance in 
virtue of the sheer fact that the same acts have been performed in 
it for so long in the same manner. When we say, ‘hallowed by 
tradition’, what we mean is ‘proper because accepted for so long 
and true because believed by so many’. When not much skill is 


1 Warren S. McCulloch in Cerebral Mechanisms in Behaviour (New York 
1951, Wiley), p. 32. 
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involved tradition is known as custom. In England the extreme has 
been reached of deriving the common law from custom.* The law is 
that part of morality which is made compulsory’ and, so strong are 
institutions when they grow old, it has often been thought of as 
‘second nature’. When skill is involved, tradition means the trans- 
mission of techniques. There is a sense in which all traditions are 
formulas, that is to say, all propositions can be carried into action ; 
and so tradition includes chiefly those propositions which have been 
most successful in action and which have been carried into action 
successfully the longest and by the most generations. Traditions will 
some day have to be studied with the aid of probabilities. The rela- 
tive frequency of a population of instances in which a certain custom 
has been followed through generations within the limits of a given 
institution can be considered as a statistical problem: the number 
of pulsations of behaviour, say, as a prerequisite to the study of 
preferences. 


4. PERSONNEL 


We have in an earlier chapter already considered individuals, only 
there we were concerned with them as psychological individuals and 
as members of social groups. Here we shall deal with them as they 
are influenced by their role in institutions. They are influenced in a 
number of ways, for instance, they are affected emotionally and 
they are split into groups or classes. An institution is not merely a 
collection of individuals, though this impression still prevails in some 
quarters.* How men act out their roles in institutions makes a differ- 
ence to them and alters their inherent constitutional makeup; it is 

a result of similarities in their formalized possible responses.‘ 
‘The characteristics of institutions is that the executions of plans 
of which men are fully conscious carry them into areas of commit- 
ment and even of execution of consequences of which they are, and 
only too frequently remain, largely unconscious. The former are 
what the individual injects into a social situation ; the latter is what 
it projects upon him. There is a sense in which the four categories 

1 See e.g. Edward Jenks, The Book of English Law (Boston 1929, Houghton 
een pp. 17 and at. 


. W. Buckland, A Manual of Roman Private Law (Cambridge 1953, 
University Press), p. 27. 
3 E.g. A. Macbeath, Experiments in Living (London 1952, Macmillan), 
Pp. 73, 83, and 85. 
4 See the discussion of Weber’s theory of ‘objective chances’ in S. F, Nadel, 
The Foundations of Social Anthropology, p. 113. 
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with which we are now coping are independent of the individual as 
such. The easy notion that institutions are fictitious names for mere 
collections of human individuals goes by the board. For it is not 
only the equipment, procedures and organization of institutions 
which can be abstracted from its human individuals and considered 
somewhat in isolation from them but the personnel as well. Of: 
course when we speak of personnel we have in mind human indi- 
viduals, yet it is not the whole human individual but only a certain 
capacity in him, a certain function which he may or may not be 


called on to develop, to which we refer. The personnel of an institu- : 


tion is therefore also an abstraction. 

What supports this view is the number of institutions in which 
the same individual is counted among the working personnel. A 
given man may be a worker in a factory, a taxpayer, a member of 
the national guard, the father and head of a family, and a number 
of other things all at the same period in his adult life. Multiple 
institutional belonging is the rule for the individual living in a 
society. Thus his performance as part of the personnel of a given 
institution may be—indeed must be—one feature, and only one 
feature, of his varied activity. Human beings are, so to speak, both 
the personnel within institutions and the operators of a triad of 
other divisions. 

More evidence of the abstract nature of personnel is furnished 
by occasional participation and by the role of absentee participa- 
tion. 

Occasional participation is a consequence of multiple belonging. 
There is some one institution to which every individual primarily 
belongs and this is his institution; it is where he feels the most a 
member and hopes and works the hardest. His membership in the 
others is of necessity more occasional. A man may, let us say, be a 
chemical engineer, which means that applied science is his institu- 
tion; but he also votes, mails letters, fathers a family, and in many 
ways participates in the life of the other institutions which cut across 
him. 

Absentee participation makes out an even stronger case for 
abstractions. A man may be the director of a number of corpora- 
tions yet not be present in any one of them, or he may be a sub- 
stantial owner of a corporation and not work in it. Both perform 
essential functions, both carry out necessary procedures and form 
part of the organization yet make up part of the personnel in a 
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most peculiar way. We could hardly leave out of the concrete 
account of the personnel of an institution some of those who per- 
form functions absolutely necessary to the institution without ever 
themselves appearing in it. 

By the personnel of an institution, then, is meant those human 
individuals who participate in its operation in some way which 
. affects them. The personnel of an institution possess certain rela- 
tions among themselves which they would not have were it not for 
the institution. And, as they feel themselves parts of a structure 
which has a stability and hence a reliability far beyond their own 
comparatively feeble lives and powers, their attitudes and behaviour 
are similarly influenced. 

The individual may be tied into an institution in any one of anum- 
ber of ways of varying importance. Are the customers in a depart- 
ment store part of that institution of business? Is the man who owns 
a single share in General Motors to be considered as part of that 
corporation? In order to simplify matters somewhat, let us con- 
sider as the personnel of institutions only those individuals who earn 
their livelihood from it and who give it the greater part of their 
working hours. The interaction between elements of the personnel 
and the institution takes place somewhat as follows. They serve it 
with their labour; this may and usually does include everything 
from crude labour through manual skills and routine techniques to 
original thought. Thus we have a number of performances called 
upon, depending upon the task of the particular institution. And we 
have a like assortment of results in the case of the personnel. The 
results of the effects of institutions upon the personnel may be every- 
thing from occupational diseases, in the case of the manual workers, 
to rich rewards of a financial nature in the case of the officers, every- 
thing that is to say from crippling harm to enormous benefits, and 
these, it should be hastily added, are by no means confined in rank 
with the benefits at the top and the harm at the bottom. Little insti- 
tutions, moreover, may breed community, big ones dissention and 
the bitterness of extremes; or these may be reversed. And none of 
the individuals involved may understand the role in his life of the 
institution as such. For whether we serve an institution in order to 
survive or dedicate ourselves to it without hope of reward, it is the 
same; toa greater extent than we understand we are the creatures 
of institutions and often their victims, even when we count ourselves 
individually victorious. And the reason for this is that usually failure 
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is personal, while success is institutional; more often than not it is 
we individually who lose when there is a loss, while it is the institu- 
tion which wins when there is a profit. 

Thus it is that men become emotionally caught up in the swirl 
of the activity toward a definite end, extending beyond the possible 
life processes of any single individual and shaped markedly by them, 
which takes place in every institution. The work done by commit- 
tees, for instance, is often either better or worse than what might 
have been accomplished by its individual members, but in any case 
it is markedly different; and what is it in the organization which 
makes up the difference? Because it is intangible and invisible, it is 
pervasive and unknown; but it is definitely there; that intelligible 
and monstrous over-reaching of institutions which covers individuals 
like a tent and saps their energies like a succubus, giving them the 
joy of work well done and finally exhaustion and death, leaving 
them worn out and fallen as it passes on its way to new achieve- 
ments by means of new victims. 

The language just employed to describe the role of institutions in 
the lives of individuals is intended to convey something of the effects 
from their own personal point of view. There are other legitimate 
ways to look at the same phenomenon. The personnel of an institu- 
tion are those individuals who are tied into it not only for a liveli- 
hood or for the exercise of their manual or intellectual skills but also 
for emotional reasons. The structure of an institution so far as its - 
personnel is concerned is apt to be composed of emotional relations : 
bonds of loyalty to the institution or to leaders in the institution 
which may stretch clear across it. Individuals are apt to be marked 
in their feelings and habits by a single institution to an extent which 
carries over into their relations with other institutions. The typical 
clerk, the typical manager, develops practices and even postures 
which may indicate clearly his calling and attachment. 

Let us at this point introduce an important distinction. We shall 
henceforth recognize two types of individuals as they labour in, and 
are affected by, institutions. These are: the producers and the 
managers. The producers do the work of the institution, ‘while the 
managers run the institution, including its producers. There is a 
large subclass under each of these two classes, of more or less un- 
skilled workers. Let us consider as an example a scientific research 
laboratory. The producers will be the experimental scientists ; the 
managers will be the superintendent or head of the laboratory. The 
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subclass under the producers will be the laboratory technicians. The 
subclass under the managers will be the superintendant’s secretarial 
staff and the janitors. These are what Weber calls the chief and his 
administrative staff. Classes are primarily the result of work require- 
ments, and are therefore economic. Some skills are rarer than 
others, and so must be better rewarded. The larger class of eco- 
nomic affiliations belongs to cultures rather than to societies through 
the media of institutions and so will not be considered here. 

We shall have occasion throughout this book to refer back to the 

distinction in personnel, and so we may take one more perspective 
on it. We may talk about the difference between accidental and 
necessarily institutional men. The accidental institutional men are 
those who are in the institution because the field of their interest 
happens to be institutionalized. The necessarily institutional men 
are those who guide the institution and who would themselves have 
no function without it. A scholar could be a scholar whether or not 
he were attached to a university. He could, like Spinoza or Socrates, 
remain away and still continue to function as a scholar. But a 
university president obviously would have no work unless there were 
a university over which he could preside. 
. The producers are the professional men; their role seems to call 
for little more in the way of discussion here. They are the artists, 
the scientists, the doctors and the engineers, those with professional 
training who perform some specialized task requiring, in most cases, 
highly developed technical knowledge and skills. The managers, 
« however, constitute a class which has only emerged into great 
prominence recently. They are the institutional men as such; they 
run the institution rather than perform its functions. The director 
of the hospital does not operate on patients, the president of the 
university does not teach, the director of the post office does not 
sort or deliver letters, the chairman of the board of the motor car 
manufacturing company does not make automobiles, the general of 
the army does not fight. But these officers do make such operations 
possible, and without them the elaborate interrelations of the great 
institutions of a complex modern culture could not exist. 

It might help the understanding of the two types of institutional 
men to contrast them. The producers or professionals are bound to 
their tasks and peculiar types of interests. They are not replaceable 
and they can do little else. But they are of course invaluable. The 
absolutely necessary ingredient of a great university is the productive 
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intellectual, the intuitive teacher, the original thinker. And the heart 
of the hospital is the magnificently skilful diagnostician or surgeon. 
But consider, as against these men and their roles, the managers, 
who are the institutional men as such. They are to a large extent 
interchangeable. One institutional head could run another type of 
institution. The head of a university would not have too difficult a 
time running a hospital, for the problems would be to an astonish- 
ing extent much the same. Managing personnel, watching over 
budgets, supervising the efficient maintenance of buildings and 
equipment, seeing to the services such as heat, light and power, 
these functions do not change too much from institution to institu- 
tion. But this is not the case with the producers or professionals. 
Although a university president could manage a hospital, a Shakes- 
peare expert could not perform an appendectomy any more than 
a surgeon could lecture on Shakespeare. What does the Greek 
scholar know about leukemia or the anesthetist about epistemo- 
logy ? It comes to this, that the producer is institution-bound while 
the manager is not, even though the role of the latter rather than 
that of the former is so peculiar to the institution as to have been 
practically created by it. When cultures had not yet progressed to 
the point at which they developed institutions, there already were 
professions. There were doctors before hospitals and teachers before 
universities. Institutions are advanced developments arising out of 
socially expanded professional needs. At one time there were no 
managers, no institutional men as such; this class has arisen as a 
product of the institution and did not exist before. 

The situation we have been describing is not without its dangers. 
It is when men from various institutions find extra-institutional 
sympathy in class affiliations that the system is threatened. As 
Trotter expressed it, ‘The result is segregation into classes which 
form minor herds in which homogeneity is maintained by the ex- 
ternal pressure of competition’. We have noted this phenomena in 
the case of economic classes and we shall encounter it later on 
again. 

The passions that prevail in an institution are markedly different 
when we distinguish between the managers and the producers. The 
producers become excited over their subject-matter, and their com- 
petition may be elsewhere, half way across the world, in the person 
of other producers in similar institutions. But with the managers it 


1 Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, p. 108. 
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is different; they may be personally ambitious, and internal poli- 
tics is the primary business of the managers who are institutional 
men sui generis, and in whom the primary business of the institu- 
tion, which is tended by the producers, comes only second in con- 
sideration and activity. The day before Cortez landed in Mexico 
or the night before the ashes and gasses of Vesuvius buried and 
stifled Pompeii and Herculaneum, can you not imagine the intrigues 
among the aristocracy, the schemes to win out over competitors, in 
an almost life-and-death struggle which was equalled in the in- 
tensity of its fury only by the extent to which the cultural and the 
non-human environment were entirely ignored? Thus there is 
genuine opposition between the man concerned with the immediate 
business of the institution and the man whose main concern is the 
institution itself, between the institution through which and the 
institution for which an activity takes place. 

In the modern western world of industrialism, indeed since the 
advent of the Roman Empire, in all probability the manager has 
been thought of as an administrator. Administration is a delicate 
function, requiring great skill in managing people. The coming into 
existence of large populations has intensified the role of the institu- 
tion and with it of the administrators. In speaking of the Roman 
Empire of Quintilian, Bolgar observes that ‘With the governmental 
machine increasing from year to year in size and complexity, the 
Empire’s need for competent civil servants able to handle admini- 
strative and financial difficulties was from year to year more urgent. 
But the situation was new and caught men’s minds unprepared. 
Many centuries were to pass before anyone arrived at a clear con- 
ception of the qualities required in an administrator, a bureaucrat 
or a business chief; and many more before men worked out what 
training such activities would demand’.* The administrator leaves 
little behind him even if he is excellent except perhaps the memory 
and the impress of an excellent administration. His record dies with 
his own existence, and he goes when his usefulness or efficiency 
ends. Yet he serves a useful purpose, and his function, which is to 
facilitate, to achieve, if possible, transparent facilitation, is of the 
highest. 

Let us before we leave this topic consider the difference between 
producer and manager with respect to action. By action is meant of 


1R.R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and Its Beneficiaries (Cambridge 1954, 
. University Press), pp. 31-2. ; 
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course dynamic or drastic social action, violent action, for all men 
who live and move act individually. The artist is a man who acts, 
and so is the philosopher, but in neither case is the action overt, 
sudden or violent; these properties are reserved for what we may 
term the man of action. Now, the power of the man of action is 
based upon his potential destructiveness. It is not so much his power 
to construct, and this despite the cities and empires he has built or 
conquered, as it is his power to destroy, which makes him a force to 
be reckoned with, and an adversary for the philosopher and the 
artist. Those who destroy, it is true, also construct; but they con- 
struct in accordance with the dreams of the men of imagination and 
thought. When they destroy, as they do unfortunately so often, it 
is entirely on their own. 


5. ORGANIZATION 


The organization of an institution consists in the way in which a 
group of persons together with their tools and prescribed rules of 
behaviour are put together and enabled to work toward a central 
purpose. The institution itself is a sort of corporate group from this 
point of view, a kind of social group with an organization consist- 
ing of reasons. 

We may if we wish view the institution as a sort of manufac- 
turing plant, a structure of men and materials and procedures 
intended to turn out a certain product. And this is true to some 
extent regardless of whether the product is in turn a material object 
or another process. One institution may produce shoes in great 
quantity, another may produce good government—from the point 
of view here under discussion, namely, the organization qua organ- 
ization of the institution, it makes no difference. We have been 
speaking about equipment, and now we can mean by this the 
machinery and the raw material it operates upon. We have been 
speaking of procedures, and now we can mean processing. We have 
been speaking of personnel and now we can mean employees. And 
we can add a descriptive word for the end product and its fate: 
distribution. We shall need this translation in later chapters. The 
thing to remember is that the organization of an institution would 
not exist were there no reason to pull its elements together, and the 
reason is always the aim of the institution, and this always lies 
beyond the institution itself, for the institution in some way serves 
the society of which it is an integral part. 

Quite obviously, the smallest number of persons who could 
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furnish the personnel to an institution, because the smallest number 
which could comprise a social group, is two; and they would have 
to have at least one tool. The smallest social unit, then, consists of 
two persons and a relation between them. The relation may be 
furnished by a non-material tool, say a language or other symbolic 
system ; or it may be a material tool, but it cannot be nothing. There 
is no such thing as direct contact between two human individuals 
entirely without mediation. Even in the case of two lovers, the type 
of non-symbolic contact is culture-dictated and differs from culture 
to culture, and so is mediated in this way. 

The minimum number of persons for a social unit is two, but 
there appears to be no maximum. Institutions often contain great 
numbers of persons. Armies may run into the millions, universities 
and governments into the thousands. The question of whether an 
institution can be as large as the society to which it belongs has 
never been settled. It would seem impossible to make up a society 
of a single institution, and thus by definition the institution can 
never be culture-wide; other institutions, however diminished in 
size and power, must still exist. We ought not to confuse the culture- 
wide domination of a single institution, such as happened in the 
Middle Ages with the Roman Catholic Church, or in Soviet Russia 
with an economically-founded politics, with the division of a society 
into institutions, for even in societies other institutions do exist, and 
even when they are under a cloud their main features can still be 
distinguished. 

Between the minimum number of two persons and the maximum 
which is certainly large though finally undetermined, there range a 
great many alternative numbers, and the correct one of these is to 
be decided by the role and function of the institution ; presumably, 
it may be any number between the recognized limits. Institutions 


_ May be simple or complex.* The number of persons involved and 


the structure of the artifacts are obvious co-ordinates; they are, 
however, insufficient ones, for institutions are far more intricate 
affairs than these two variables would indicate. The problem of 
complexity of organization in abstracto has never been adequately 
explored.’ In all likelihood the problem of the complexity of organ- 
ization of institutions extends beyond our presently-known rules of 
measurement. 


1Cf. e.g. E. D. Chapple and C. S. Coon, Principles of Anthropology (New 


.York 1942, Holt), pp. 458-9. 


? Cf. James Feibleman and J. W. Friend, ‘The Structure and Function of 
Organization’ in The Philosophical Review, vol. LIV (1945), pp. 19-44. 
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The way in which men arrange themselves into convenient units 
is often interesting, and studies have been made of such behaviour in 
factories and other institutions. Every institution must have a natural 
size, a proper number and assortment of personnel, of equipment, 
and of procedures, which constitute its organization—but what 
size? We do not know in most cases, we can only speculate : prob- 
ably the point past which in adding individuals we do not produce 
qualitative differences but only quantitative functional repetitions. 
For isolated groups, the study is of course easier. Take polar ex- 
ploration, for instance. One expert who has had first-hand experi- 
ence is convinced that three is the psychological optimum in the 
constitution of the team for such work. ‘A party of four men tends 
to divide into factions, and two men do not possess the safety-valve 
which is provided by the presence of one more. With us, on the 
other hand, it was usually possible to discuss the third man while 
he was asleep or temporarily absent, and these confidences were 
always an unspeakable relief’. Here we wish to consider them only 
to the extent to which the role of groups of individuals becomes 
incorporated or occasioned by the organization of an institution. 


It is necessary therefore now that we have described the two types ° 


of men necessary to institutions to consider something of the rela- 
tions which hold institutionwise between them. 

First off we must introduce an important fact. Men working in 
an institution communicate either through the institution or because 
of the institution. Their communication is mediated by the institu- 
tion in some one of a number of ways. They deal with its material 
tools together, tools which they could hardly operate alone, a rail- 
road train, for instance, or a battleship. They communicate by 
means of its language, for almost every institution has its own tech- 
nical vocabulary and set of expressions, no less peculiar to it for 
having borrowed the syntax and grammar of a natural language. 
Two doctors discussing a surgical case, or two lawyers arguing over 
a civil suit, may be almost unintelligible to the layman familiar only 
with the language of ordinary common experience. The members 
of an institution often have to do with one another only because 
they work in and for the same institution. Indeed their contact may 
be strictly limited to the institution and they may even avoid one 
another outside it. 

The stability of the organization of institutions requires that they 


1 Martin Lindsay, Three Got Through (London 1947, Falcon Press). 
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survive generations of personnel. In order to achieve this the per- 
sonnel must be in some way subordinated to the institution. Hence 
the imposition of anonymity. The uniform is a familiar device to 
aid in accomplishing this purpose. The army and the church are 
alike in this, that they do all they can to emphasize with the indi- 
vidual that he is as nothing, that his unique personality is no more 
important than his temporary occupancy of a leading position. One 
man is Chief of Staff in the Pentagon today, tomorrow it will be 
someone else ; and it is the same with the archbishop in the cathe- 
dral. As Bolgar says, ‘It is a characteristic of bureaucracy that the 
identity of its leaders should be a matter almost of indifference.’ 
Important business nearly always had precedents and could move 
along accustomed paths’.* 

Now it is a curious fact that despite the anonymity of the typical 
institutional man, institutions are neither brought into existence nor 
advanced in this way. It is the original thinker, the strong man who 
is able to stand the most alone, who gives the institution life or 
advances it. Loyola founded the Jesuit Order; it is doubtful 
whether, if someone else had, he could have been or remained 

»a good member of it. The last Christian died on the Cross, as 
Nietzsche somewhere observed. Institutions, in other words, are 
erected over the work of strong men but cannot be maintained by 
them, and indeed by their very uniqueness defeat the anonymity 
which is required of its personnel by the stable institution. 

‘ The successful institution is one which must achieve some sort of 
balance between its producers and its managers. An institution run 
for the managers is one in which production must suffer; for either 
it will become standardized or cease, since there can be no progress 
or development. On the other hand, an institution run with the pro- 
ducers alone in mind will achieve developments of an individual 
nature, perhaps, but will suffer as an institution. To attain to the 
sort of equilibrium which will best serve the interests of the institu- 
tion as a whole, it is necessary for the producers to be able to devote 
themselves exclusively to their professional tasks without being put 
under the necessity of playing institutional politics on the side, while 
the managers, on the other hand, are devoting their entire attention 
to facilitating the task of the producers. The managers are not to 
be identified with the institution ; they are only parts of it, segments 
of its personnel. When managers keep in mind the institution as a 


1 The Classical Heritage, p. 60. 
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whole they are apt to lose sight of its goal, for then they substitute 
its survival for its production. The survival of the institute ought 
to be secondary to its role as an institution, which is to make possible 
a certain type of specialized production ; and better it should perish 
than survive at the expense of that production, for then its sur- 
vival would be an empty thing indeed and perhaps an obstacle to 
good ends. We shall return to this topic, too, in the pathology of 
institutions. No, the proper task of the manager is the service of the 
producer, and when he performs this role well the institution as 
such flourishes and its survival if not guaranteed is at least justified. 


Organization depends upon formalization, and cannot exist, in - 


fact, without it. The heart of the social institution is establishment. 
Just what establishment is has yet to be explained, and this remains 
true despite the recognition which has sometimes been accorded to 
it as the essential factor in institutions. Here we can only hope to 
make a beginning, and it is possible to distinguish two derivations. 
It may be customary or deliberate in origin. 

Establishment may evolve from the codification of custom, the 
regularization of what was already being done. When statute sup- 
plements precedent, institutions add a new binding sense of obliga- 
tion but with it also a new privilege: debts will be paid, property 
rights will be protected, wrongdoers will be punished. 

Or establishment may be consciously and wilfully arrived at, as 
in the case of incorporation under western systems of law. The 
business corporation, the charitable foundation, the church-run 
hospital—these are all instances of establishment in the deliberate 
sense. 

In both cases, however, in customary or deliberate establishment, 
the implicit moral code is rendered to some extent explicitly effec- 
tive. We recognize what it is that we believe and wish to continue 
putting into action : we externalize abstractly its principles by agree- 
ing upon a set of rules which we intend to follow in a given pursuit 
of ends. The organization of an institution, then, means the estab- 
lishment of definite procedures to be followed in the use of its equip- 
ment by its personnel. 

Now that we know the elements of analysis of institutions in so 
far as these may be crudely discriminated, let us look at the organ- 


1See e.g. R. M. MaclIver and Charles H. Page, Society: An Introductory 
Analysis (New York 1954, Rinehart), pp. 15ff. 
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ization of an institution as a going concern. How do the elements 
behave together when they are actually functioning? Organization 
within the institution consists in objectified systems of ideas, as con- 


. veyed by the procedures for dealing with the equipment by the 


personnel. But the systems of ideas do not come out quite as their 
planners had anticipated and so alter somewhat the variety in 
application of the ideas. Why? Because of the constituents of the 
internal environment of the institution and its atmospheric effects, 
effects which are hard to isolate chiefly because they simply do not 
exist in isolation; they are values stimulated into existence by the 
functioning of the elements. Just as in a physical body of some’ 
degree of complexity there is, say, hydrogen ion concentration, tem- 
perature and osmotic pressure, so in an institution there are pro- 
perties of the internal environment. We may name a few of these : 
security, belonging, facilitation, prestige. The mechanism for the 
regulation of these variables is built firmly into the organization of 
the institution. ; 

» Organizations contain both linear or hierarchical order and 
multi-dimensional or flexible order. The former is somewhat more 
simple than the latter ; the mutual adjustment of the parts to accom- 
modate each other’s requirements allows for a great number of 
elements interacting. The ‘ordering of social ends’,* the ‘passing 
from decisions to ends” and the ordering of decisions,* all assume 
linear ordering, which may not here be the case.* Polanyi would 
distinguish between ‘corporate order’ and ‘spontaneous order’® and 
he argues that no complex order can be directed from a centre, but 
this would assume that no organization subsuming independent 
part-functions could possibly be hierarchical. In this he goes against 
the evidence of the human organism and its brain. Perhaps the 
ideal organization might indicate a smoothed-out distribution of 
authority with multi-dimensional sub-centres. The democratic frac- 
tioning of state power in political organization is a beginning; 
states’ rights cut across the division into executive, legislative and 


1K. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values (New York 1951, Wiley), 
p. 87. 

2tbid., p. 88. 

3 ibid., p. 90. 

4E.g. A. Fraenkel, Abstract Set Theory (Amsterdam 1953, North Holland 
Pub. Co.), pp. 213 ff. 


5M. Polanyi, The Logic of Liberty (London 1951, Routledge and Kegan 
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judicial branches of government.’ But we need more than three in 
some organizations ; and what would the others be? Analogues in 
other types of organization, in other kinds of institutions, for in- 
stance, have never been sufficiently explored. 

~ We need to know a great deal more than we do about the parts 
of an organization if we are to discover how the parts fit together 
in the whole organization. For there are two elements: the parts 
and the fitting, and we cannot know about the fitting until we 
understand what it is that is to fit. Further, the better the parts of 
an organization are co-ordinated the more its properties seem to be 
properties of the organization as a whole. The flexibility of asystem 
insures its stability, and both depend upon the intensely organized 
functioning of the parts in a whole. Stability, then, is the property 
of systems as wholes and not of any of their parts. In stable struc- 
tures the invariance of some elements may involve the variability of 
others.” An institution is a system of variables whose stability depends 
upon keeping such variables within possible limits. Thus the insti- 
tution is adaptive in the sense that it attempts to find such limits 
within the environment. The elements of institutions must be of 
sufficient flexibility to insure the preservation of the essential vari- 
ables within their possible limits. The kind of stability for institu- 
tions is that which is able not only to maintain but also to restore a 
given set of conditions. 

In the relation between the organization of an institution and its 
aim or the purpose it serves, strains and tensions make their appear- 
ance. For instance, the institution may be a liberating or confining 
force, an avenue to individual freedoms or a network of restraints. 
A contrast is illustrative here between primitive societies and their 
liberating customs,’ on the one hand, and the restrictive traditions 
of civilized conventions, on the other. The ideal of the institution, 
so far as its organization is concerned, is one which can provide a 
maximum of transparent facilitation. By ‘transparent facilitation’ is 


1 Hauriou considered, remember, that the permanence of an institution was 
‘assured by an equilibrium of forces or by a separation of powers’. See p. 23, 
above. There is, however, another way of looking at democracy. It may be 
considered a way of holding the community together pending the time when 
we shall find out how it fits together. That is why we say, ‘differences make 
democracies’. 

2 Cf. W. Ross Ashby, Design for a Brain (London 1952, Chapman and Hall), 

1 O7 

3 A abet Ends of Theory on the Individual Pattern, and Involution in Primi- 
tive Society’ in Essays on Anthropology: Presented to A. L, Kroeber (Berkeley 
1936, University of California Press), pp. 1o1ff. 
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meant order without imposition, a delicate kind of structure which 
invites rather than commands an arrangement. 

Let us revert to the question of organization as it applies to insti- 
tutions. We have already noted in the first part of this work the 
way in which institutions are anchored in individuals. They can no 
more be reduced to mere collections of individuals than they can be 
treated successfully without individuals. Individuals are necessary 
elements of institutions, yet it must be remembered that they are 
nevertheless only elements; they are not the institutions, for an 
institution is not and never can be merely a name for a collection 
of individuals. In the case of individuals as elements of institutions, - 
the same phenomenon occurs that is found in the case of single cells 
and organisms, namely, that the whole is more than the sum of its 
parts in virtue of an emergent quality which we do not name and 
of a structure which we name ‘organization’. The organization of 
the institution is one analytical level above the human individuals 
and their tools that constitute it. An extraordinary and judicious 
blending of human individuals into social groups and their use of 
equipment makes up an institution; and so the organization is a 
matter of structure, structure firm but invisible, made up of many 
elements taken from divergent empirical levels: equipment from 
every level, physical buildings; chemical aids, as for instance in 
pharmacology and chemical industry ; biological components, as in 
the institution of agriculture and farming; and even psychological 
ingredients, as when human individuals serve an institution. The 
structure in detail will have to be analysed under the heading of 
separate and specific institutions and in other connections, as will 
be done in the next full section where we can begin to look at 
institutions functioning in the round. 


CHAPTER XII 





Goal-Directed Elements 


The unity of institutions, their integrity so to speak, is due to the 
central purpose around which the institution as a whole is orien- 
ted. The institution has a goal-directed function. There is an 
aspect of the institution which reaches out and touches every one of 
its parts; and so there is no procedure, no part of the equipment, 
no member of the personnel, left untouched by it. This aspect can 
be described both functionally and qualitatively. 

Functionally, it is the property of unicity and manifests itself in 
the strength with which the parts operate as though there were 
nothing beyond the whole. The institution is often the be-all and 
end-all for those well immersed in it. ‘All the great associations 
have an inner life which is at least as autonomous as that of the 
state’.* 

Qualitatively, we are dealing with the aesthetic value so far as it 
exists in the institution as a radiation of its harmony. The aesthetic 
properties can be elicited from the institution considered as the per- 
fect relation of parts in a whole. Institutions do not achieve this 
condition overnight ; the rough edges have to be smoothed over and 
traditions worked out for the parts functioning together. Thus some 
time is needed before an institution can acquire an atmosphere, 
before, that is, it is able to make its mark upon men. We are talk- 
ing, of course, about the quality of an institution as a whole. The 
property of wholeness depends upon the fitting of the parts. Just 
how this operates it will be our next task to show. 

In institutions the goal-directed function is manifest im definite 
ways, all connected with what for want of a better term we have 
decided to call the quality of unicity. This quality may be found in 
institutions in diverse ways relevant to its personnel, its equipment, 
its procedures and its organization. In the personnel it is found as 


1 MaclIver, The Modern State, p. 182. 
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myth, in the equipment as symbol, in the procedures as style, and in 
the organization as charter. 


I. MYTH 


The myth is a symbolic truth presented in the form of a story. It is 
a qualitative presentation of certain philosophical propositions con- 
cerning the nature of reality. It has often been observed by those 
capable of seeing their own position detachedly and objectively that 
another society’s theory of reality is their myth, while their theory 
of reality is nothing more or less than the absolute truth. Certainly, 
when the correct situation is that nothing factual may be known 
completely the ground of reality is always precarious; and what 
men hold to be firm is often in fact the most elusive. In modern 
Europe and America, for instance, nothing is considered more 
earnestly known than money and the economic aspect of social life, 
and yet as things stand nothing could be more mysterious. It is a 
great day for literature and a sad one for theology when myths 
become recognized as myths. 

A myth may be what is called a master myth, as in the case of a 
religion, or it may be a lesser affair, indicating the origin of a craft 
or trade. We shall return to consider important aspects of the former 
in a later chapter. Here we shall be concerned merely with the fable 
or drama of average institutional size. It should be quickly noted 
that no inference of falsehood is implied in the use of the term, 
myth. We generally save the word to indicate that we regard the 
beliefs of another culture as harmless if charming fairy tales; and 
there is some justification for this, since all assertions of essential 
truth involve some falsehood. The whole of truth is not known. 
However, the degree of error indicated in our own beliefs about 
reality is not brought to the surface. We regard the myth of the 
other cultures as a harmless falsehood and our own as the truth; 
therein lies the mistake. Yet we must live by something, at least 
until we can learn to act from limited scepticism, and so the half 
truth which is our own myth, the fable by means of which we con- 
duct our lives, is necessarily regarded by us as the truth; and this is 
only partly mistaken in most cases. 

Every institution, then, has its own myth, its own theory of 
reality, in terms of which it is organized as a whole to achieve a 
common end. An institutional ideology is a story of its early history, 
. alleged or true, in which it endeavours somehow to justify its 
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existence." This ideology gains acceptance by belief. “The term, 
“legend” ’, writes Castro, ‘is simply the epitaph inscribed over what 
was once a belief’. It may borrow its beliefs from another institu- 
tion in the same culture to which it holds itself inferior, or it may 
have its own unique myth. In ancient China, at least as early as the 
Han dynasty, the system of competitive examinations to determine 
fitness for public office was based on a knowledge of the Confucian 
Classics, an instance of political drawing on literature and religion. 
The medieval guilds were strong in tradition, yet no doubt sub- 
scribed to the dogmas of the Christian Church. The myth gives 
symbolic form to the institutional purpose. Yet no good member of 
an institution ever regarded the myth of that institution as anything 
except a flat statement of the truth. It is only from the outside and 
with the advantage of a distant and foreign perspective that the 
myth of an institution ever appears otherwise. Myths do not occur 
to us as myths but rather as aims or ideals and sometimes even as 
actualities. 

Every myth has its relational and qualitative aspect. The rela- 
tional aspect is retained in the conscious mind of the individual as 
the details of the story. The qualitative aspect slips down and affects 
him at the unconscious level, where both irrational and rational 
forces are at work; it is how he feels about what he learns. Thus 
the effects upon individuals of the institution which they serve might 
lie deeper than they know and reach farther than they suspect. ‘We 
are such things as dreams are made on, and our little lives are 
rounded with a sleep’ sooner than are the institutions which fostered 
the dreams and which we served with our little lives. Thus the indi- 
vidual is tied into the institution with which he is primarily con- 
nected by very deep roots which he is powerless to dig up or to alter. 

In addition to structure and quality, the myth also has its aspect 
of existence and this is its mode of action. The myth in action is 
called ritual. Indeed the myth is the explanation of the ritual, even 
though it may be the myth which appeared first. The ritual in any 
case is what the story told in myth requires to be done. And the 
cyclical nature of ritual ought to be used to explain more than it 
has about the symbolic nature of the myth; there are so many ritual 
cycles. 


1D. Katz and R. L. Schanck, Social Psychology (New York 1938, Wiley), 
pp. 175-86. See also H. Frankfort, The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Man (Chicago 1946, University Press), p. 8. 

2 The Structure of Spanish History, p. 148. 
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Ritual is what the myth requires of action; the ethos is what the 
myth produces in the way of feeling. When the fixation of belief in 
an individual rises to a level which will support action with other 
members of his social group, the reward is the satisfaction of the 
sense of communion. The ethos of an institution is the quality of 
the whole institution when associated with its myth and its ritual. 
The ethos will be the topic of an entire section in a later chapter ; 
here it is necessary only to indicate the connection with the struc- 
ture of the institution in which it is built as part of the myth 
segment. 


2. SYMBOL 


The myth is an all-pervasive quality, an element which reaches into 
every corner of the institutions in the culture. Each institution has 
its appropriate myth, and all are subject to some extent to the myth 
of the leading institution of the culture. Within the institution, how- 
ever, the myth does not appear so candidly as a myth. It is frac- 
tioned there into suitable symbols and the rituals which are centred 
around them. Every piece of equipment employed in an institution 
has its symbolic aspect; but we are talking primarily about those 
objects whose symbolic character comprises their chief function. 
Under the latter classification must be included chiefly symbols of 
office : the judge’s wig, the claret and wafer in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, the professor’s mortar board and gown. It is the officer’s 
uniform and insignia which must command the respect of the 
private in the army; not the officer himself but his office. Thus the 
symbolic aspect of the myth serves to emphasize the abstract truth 
which is represented in the concrete situation. 

A great deal of work has been done on symbolism in an abstract 
connection. In that direction it is associated with symbolic logic and 
semantics generally, with the theory of signs and with theoretic 
signification. In terms of culture there have been important inves- 
tigations also. Hardly a sociologist has overlooked its importance. 
However, we must not forget that we are for the most concerned 
with that aspect of symbols which is connected with material ob- 
jects. The line admittedly is thin. A sword has a use for cutting or 
killing; it is an object of utility—at first and for centuries. After 
more efficient means of cutting and killing replace it, power-driven 
saws and machine guns, say, then it continues to be cherished as a 


- symbol. One might even assert that when its use as a piece of essen- 
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tial equipment declines, its merit as a symbol tends to increase. 
Naval officers still wear swords, and preachers often refer to them. 
In general, any means to an end point toward that end; and a tool 
not only does what we want done but means what we are doing. 
The special satisfaction that comes from driving an efficient auto- 
mobile recognizes its efficiency on the qualitative side, which is no 
more nor less than its aesthetic. No man would pay immense sums 
for a bit of small stone or be willing to die for a piece of cloth 
unless we were to call them a diamond and a flag, and more speci- 
fically a square-cut white diamond, say, and a national flag. 

There is a sense in which every artifact is a symbol and even 
every natural object not made by man, such as a sunset and a 
mountain, when some reflection of these is brought into the specific 
context of a social concern. The symbolic effects of artifacts is 
expressed by their compulsion, exercised in what we have identified 
as the feedback mechanism.’ When we consider that artifacts lead 
lives of their own and that they also have effects upon their makers, 
it is possible to see how complex the situation becomes. Symbols as 
symbols also exert a charismatic effect ; individuals and social groups 
tend to follow them for the values they contain as well as for those 
toward which they point. A work of art—say a novel or a painting 
—is apt to be cherished for itself as well as for the beauty or the 
morality for which it stands. Peirce’s study of signs is perhaps the 
most elaborate which has been conducted thus far.* He found sixty- 
six classes of signs. Each of these is capable of exerting as an arti- 
fact the double effect of charisma and signification, both capable 
of occasioning a reaction. We note that a separate study of the 
artifact as symbol is called for, one too long to be undertaken within 
the proportions of the present work. 

In an expanded institution we shall see the symbol in more com- 
plex form; we shall note it in a later chapter as the basic value 
system, too complex a notion for this stage in the development of 
our theory of social institutions. 


3. STYLE 


Style is the specified manifestation of the myth. It is the quality of 
the institution showing itself in little actions, revealing its nature in 


1 Chapter X. ; ’ te ; 
2 See the references in James Feibleman, An Introduction to Peirce’s Philo- 


sophy (New York 1946, Harper), pp. 88-99. 
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small and studied ways of purpose-like behaviour. It is marked by 
the adaptation of the particular situation to the established tradi- 
tional fashion of doing things. ‘Le style c’est Phomme’ indicates how 
the character which has been moulded by the institution is reflected 
in the personality. 

Style is manner of acting or of living. It is form in action. An old 
institution often harbours a high style. Institution-wise, it is closely 
tied up with tradition ; and it can be learned only on the apprentice 
method, at least at the present time. Style is the precise fashion 
chosen for behaving, the correct way of doing things. It is how the 
members of an institution use their symbols in accordance with 
ways called for by the myth. Style is usually intended as a word to 
describe manner of writing, and is so employed; and the use of the 
term here does not contravene that. Whatever has been said of 
style in connection with writing is also true of other forms of acting, 
of which writing, say, is only one. There are other forms of ex- 
pression and so there are also other kinds of style. Style in clothes 
and style in bullfighting, like style in literature, are expressions of 
a property which is to be found to some extent in every institution. 
Every action is an expression of some sort, a way of saying some- 
thing, and so is conveyed in some way or other—some style. The 
style emerges from the content in the case of acting as in that of 
writing ; and a good style is one which exactly fits the content to be 
expressed. 

Style is beauty in action. We cannot see the style in anything 
which remains still except as it is suggestive of action. A photo- 
graph of a ‘stylish woman’ gives always some indication of how she 
might carry herself; too often we have seen the same costume on 
two different women, when it appeared stylish on one and not on 
the other; and we say in such cases that the first ‘knows how to 
wear her clothes’. It is the same of course with all institutions. The 
ritual required by the institution, preferably if long established 1 in 
it, may command a certain sense of style. 

Although style is beauty in action, it is not always proportional 
to the action ; thus it is not true that the more intense the action the 
higher the style. For the style is connected with the form of action 
rather than with the quality of its intensity. Style is often associated 
with violent action, as in the bullfight, and constitutes the essence of 
dramatic death in all cases; however, it would be possible to show 
that the stylish effects of violence depend upon the proximity of 
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contrasting elements rather than any kind of identity or inevitable 
association. The proximity of violence and style is traditional, as in 
the case of the milling and fighting pilgrims who in the twelfth cen- 
tury surrounded the shrine of Santiago, a situation which led Castro 
to remark that ‘virtue has always been surrounded with turbulence’.2 

When ‘men of action’ succeed in establishing anything of a 
permanent, or semi-permanent, nature, they are only translating 
into the language of action the ideas of original thinkers. Without 
thinkers, there can be no reason ; and without reasons, nothing can 
be established. The ‘men of action’ are, so to speak, putting into 
practice what the ‘men of ideas’ have thought. Abstract plans must 
be drawn up before we can erect concrete institutions -and societies. 

But whether men individually are devoted to action or to thought, 
for the individual there is death waiting at the end. Against this 
fate it is impossible to win. Instead of death, there is survival for 
the effort. Institutions are the recorders and preservers of individual 
efforts ; so that, as Aristotle said, ‘we do not collectively fail’. Thus 
individuals serve institutions for the sake of the work and its sur- 
vival. As for themselves, there is no winning; it is only a question 
of the manner in which they propose to lose.” For lose they must. 
The question for the individual plainly is, in what style does he 
propose to lose? In this sense at least, the style is the man. 

The institutions which determined European societies tried to 
put together violence and style. The style elevated everything it 
touched ; the violence degraded everything, including religion. As 
we look back upon European achievement we can wish that we 
had the style without the violence. Imperialism and war are much 
easier to dramatize than democracy and peace, though this is only 
because the first two are old enough to have established a life style, 
while the second require adjustments so complex that the style is 
difficult to elicit and to make evident. 

No; style is the beauty of arrested action as well as of action, but 
it is passive none the less.* The point is not only made but is speci- 
fically featured in Zen Buddhism. It is interesting that the instinc- 


1 Americo Castro, The Structure of Spanish History, pp. 184-5. 

21 am grateful to Professor B. J. Pettis for this point. . 

3 That style is essentially passive has been noted by others. ‘Style, he [i.e. 
Yeats] considered, was the self-conquest of the writer who was not yet a man 
of action’.—Richard Ellmann, The Identity of Yeats (London 1954, Macmillan), 
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tive accomplishment of an ‘actionless activity’* should lead to the 
greatest cruelty in cultivating a high art. During the Second World 
War, the heads of captured Allied airmen were cut off in public 
displays of swordsmanship explicitly illustrative of Zen. In quite 
another context, actionless activity is caught for us clearly in Keats’ 
‘Ode to a Grecian Urn’ : 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 

Style is the quality of unicity. Within each institution style is one 
of the goal-directed elements; it recalls the actor to the purpose of 
his action as a constant reminder of the quality of unicity. It is in 
virtue of style that the myth hovers over every ritual, every liturgy. 
Passivity is the possession of well-defined institutions, the mark of 
established procedures. It does not exist at the more primitive levels. 
For ancient man it was far otherwise. ‘“To be effective” to the 
mythopoeic mind means the same as “to be”’.? The notion of in- 
operative forces came quite late, perhaps not until it was intro- 
duced by Plato as the theory of the Forms. Inoperative physical 
forces were understood even later, but they are still with us in an 
important way ; for instance, in that of potential energy. 

The last role we shall discuss which is played by style in the goal- 
directed functions of institutions is that of internalization. As the 
French institutionalists have told us, the internality of institutions 
is one of their important features. “The institution is an organized 
intimacy’.* There is no such intimacy attained through inventory. 
The internality of institutions is a kind of organized intimacy which 
is developed in them through the quality of unicity as evinced by 
means of the evocation of style. 

In the theory of institutions the style is what we shall later call 
the authority, when more complex institutional fractions are being 
analysed. 


4. CHARTER 


The quantitative and structural aspect of myth is, as we have said, 
something which may be consciously held within the individual 


1See e.g. Eugen Herrigel, Zen in the Art of Archery (London 1953, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul), p. 52. 

2H. Frankfort and Others, The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man 
(Chicago 1946, University Press), p. 12. 

3 Georges Renard, La Theorie de I’Institution: Essai d’ontologie juridique 
(Paris 1930, Recueil Sirey), p. 23. 
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member of the institution. We may well adopt here Malinowski’s 
name for the collective purpose of the institution. He calls it the 
‘charter’ of the institution.* It may be a code, containing normative 
rules, a formal constitution, a set of laws or by-laws, regulations, 
standards or sanctions, compacts, a commission, a contract or 
covenant. It could also be an unspoken agreement, a prescription, 
an unwritten law, a formula. As the ‘specific doctrine’ of the insti- 
tution the charter stands for the abstract ideas on which it rests. 
The charter and its particular rules or norms is a definite feature 
of the symbolic material in terms of which the myth is expressed. 
The charter may be written or unwritten; more commonly it is 
unwritten, and even when it is written as the charter it may not 
correspond exactly to the charter in Malinowski’s sense. The charter 
may start out as one thing and change or develop (or deteriorate) 
into something else, something in the end quite different. It must 
be remembered that institutions are fluid affairs and not entirely 
fixed, and so what they are or represent cannot be declared in any 
final manner. 

The tendency in empirical science to get away from meta- 
physical speculation has proved, on the whole, a healthy one. In 
physics, chemistry and biology, the experimental inquiry into the 
conditions which prevail in an actual field has been amply justified. 
Sociology, quite properly, has wished to pursue the same method ; 
only in this case there is a fresh difficulty. For metaphysics itself 
turns out to be one of the empirical elements. There is no choice, 
then, but to recognize it. In place of the term, metaphysics, we 
propose to employ another one having less unfortunate connota- 
tions. Metaphysics is the theory of reality, and reality is the reliable 
because immutable aspect of what there is. We shall use the term, 
ontology, meaning by it systematic metaphysics. Ontology is not a 
new term in sociology ; it has been used by others—by Mannheim, 
for instance.? It is, however, given more prominence here, and 
sought in something of a different context. Among the many diverse 
elements of society there is a consistency to be found, else the society 
itself would not hold together. Ontology here, then, shall be found 


1 Bronislaw Malinowski, Freedom and Civilization (New York 1944, Roy), 


5 157. 
e 2 Bec Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York 1952. Harcourt 
Brace), p. 14. Et passim, The chapter containing this passage was a late edition 
written to introduce the work to English readers, and reflects the same shift 
in interest from epistemology to ontology as do his last books. 
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in consistency-rules between divergent sets of social data. Such rules 
are of course implicit rather than explicit; they exist embedded in 
social structures and functions. 

It is easy to see, then, how establishment’ requires metaphysics. 
The most fundamental of human beliefs are the beliefs about reality, 
and these are enshrined in institutions. Men dedicate themselves to 
what they hold most permanent, and in so far as there is a con- 
sistency to their efforts, they wish to hold on to the gains they have 
made in determining what will remain the most meaningful. Hence 
underlying every establishment there is a theory of reality, and 
behind every institution a metaphysics. This is no less so becausé 
the foundations are hidden from view and much effort would be 
required for their exposure. It is of course not only easy but usual 
to link actions with presuppositions without being conscious of either 
in any deliberate sense. Those who by their actions either establish 
institutions or, more commonly, continue to support them by work- 
ing in and through them, are rarely aware of how. deep lie the 
sources of their actions or what wide implications they indicate. Yet 
institutions could hardly exist without the elements of structures and 
functions which determine their mechanism. 

What has been elsewhere called the implicit dominant ontology’ 
or the concrete ontology’ is contained in every institution. We must 
learn to consider ontology as a set of relations among materials (the 
concrete ontology) and as a crucial factor in the establishment of 
institutions and societies. The dominant ontology of a society belongs 
to the leading institution, but every institution has its own. It is, 
after all, in terms of a system of ideas held fundamental that men 
live their lives as well as sometimes give them up. The tenets of a 
religion, the laws of a nation, the ground rules of a court, the prin- 
ciples of a science—what are these if not varieties of systems of 
ideas? Such systems are objectively and materially determined and 
intersubjectively held as Scheler and Durkheim maintained, not 
intersubjectively determined as Marx and Mannheim seem to have 
supposed. The question of human culture is, how great a part of 
the external environment can be brought into society and incor- 
porated? Whatever is done in this direction is the work of institu- 


1 See above, ch. XI, sec. 5. 

2 James Feibleman, "The Theory of Human Culture (New York 1946, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce). 

3 ibid., ‘Culture as Applied Ontology’ in The Philosophical Quarterly (Scot- 


land), vol. 1 (1951), p. 416. 
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tions, and whatever is acknowledged about this is summed up ina 
charter. 

The charter of an institution is what lends it stability. ‘ Every 
stable system has the property that if displaced from a resting state 
and released, the subsequent movement is so matched to the initial 
displacement that the system is brought back to the resting state. 
. .. An important feature of a system’s stability is that it is a pro- 
perty of the whole system and can be assigned to no part of it’? 
Such stability is a product of goal-seeking. It is by reason of this 
stability that institutions are so enduring, that they offer such stub- 
born resistance they outlast everything human.” 

The formal adoption of a charter is called establishment, which 
in this context is now recognized as such.® Establishment is carried 
out by means of enacted law. The charter is generally a recognition, 
_ often dim enough, of a set of theorems formulated within the limits 
of the existing extenuating circumstances derived from the largely 
unrecognized concrete ontology. All societies have the concrete 
ontology, only some have the explicitly established derived version 
of it in the charter. Those who have the latter, survive ; those who 
do not have it, perish. This is what is meant by stability. The 
stability contributed to society by established institutions is drama- 
tic. When, for instance, the Moors overran Spain in the eighth 
century they came with established institutions—political unity and 
a new religion. It took them no time at all to erase the effects of the 
Visigoths who had come conquering three centuries earlier but 
without a tradition of established institutions.* Despite our nominal- 
istic prejudices, the longer life of an institution gives it a greater 
semblance of reality, for reality in this sense means reliability and 
reliability can in some ways be measured in terms of permanence 
or duration. It is, however, a set of preliminary procedures that 
lead to enacted law, and this we may term a natural law in that 
such law has to be sought through what experience reveals not to 
be unworkable, hence established on a pro tem basis on the road to 
enacted law. When the truth is discovered, it will have -religious 
authority, and men will enact it because they will recognize in it the 
proper guide to convention ; in the meanwhile this is a goal rather 


1W. Ross Ashby, Design for a Brain (London 1952, Chapman and Hall), 
P. 53-4. A: 
: 2 Georges Renard, Théorie de I’Institution, p. 31. 

3 See above, ch. XI, sec. 5. : } 

4 Americo Castro, The Structure of Spanish History, p. 81. 
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than an achievement, and the process of codification proceeds by 
easy stages, beginning with one event standing for another (in the 
information-theory sense) and ending with laws written down or 
systematized (legal-theory sense). 

Renard divided the juridical act into three parts: the contract, 
the law, and the foundation which creates the institution.* The 
drawing of the contract and its formal adoption puts an idea into 
action, thus implementing the goal-seeking function. A hospital, for 
instance, puts a charitable or a medical idea—or both—into action.’ 
As for the law, every institution has its own legal system, and an 
individual is (partly) governed by as many legal systems as there are 
institutions of which he is a member. Foundation is no more than 
the stabilizing effect of the former two: the adoption of a contract 
and the enactment of law. , 

Charter is the overall name we have given to the formal process 
of establishment, its rules and results. In a later chapter we shall 
deal more fully with this conception, particularly in connection with 
expanded institutions. There we shall use the conventional name for 
it, the eidos. 

v 


5. (LAE PRIMARYOPURPOSE 


What motivates society in the main is the problems it cannot solve ; 
and it erects institutions to deal with the compromises which arise 
from the necessity for having something to go on pending a solu- 
tion. Such institutions with their implied acceptances gradually take 
the place of the unsolved problems, establishing what they have 
adopted in place of a solution, and so the problem itself is made to 
disappear, or at least to appear to have been settled. Thus it might 
be said that the primary purpose of the institutions is to aid human 
beings in dealing with their unsolved problems. The issue is not 
confined to the higher types of problems but carries right down to 
the most fundamental of the basic tissue needs, and is evident in the 
corner grocery store. In most societies eating is a daily practice ; but 
the problems involved in deciding what to eat, in what manner, how 
often, when and where, have never been satisfactorily settled. And 
this is so, because the answers change from time to time, and nothing 
about eating is stable, except that in some fashion it does happen. 


1 Théorie de I’Institution, p. go. 
“La Théorie de L’Institution et de la Fondation’, in La Cité Moderne et les 
Transformations du Droit (Paris 1925, Bloud et Gay), p. 12. 
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The example could be multiplied for every institution. If we knew 
truly the solution to the religious problem, there would be not many 
answers but only one; but we do not know and so there are many, 
and an institution for each. And so it is with governments, with 
economic systems, with ideas of education—with all institutions, in 
fact, which vary in their treatment of the same problem from society 
to society and from culture to culture. 

We are now i a position to generalize about the primary pur- 
pose, and to abstract the function which is involved in all cases, 
manifesting itself wherever there is an unsolved problem to be dealt 
with by human beings working through institutions, The primary 
purpose of the institution may be stated in a single phrase; it is 
transparent facilitation. By this is meant, aiding the human beings 
to achieve their ends with as little intrusion on the part of the insti- 
tution itself as possible. The nearest analogy is Mannheim’s ‘friction- 
less functioning’ which he means, however, in a much narrower 
sense.* Transparent facilitation means economy as well as unob- 
trusiveness. The schools, for instance, would furnish education ; the 
airways transportation ; and the telephone system communication ; 
and they would furnish these services while projecting themselves 
as little as possible into the picture. They would be means strictly, 
and not ends at all. And the same would be true of the higher insti- 
tutions, such as the state and the church. Many functions are in- 
volved, of course, when we take into account the various types of 
institution ; but only one manner of function, namely, that Prcaded, 
by transparent facilitation. 

The result of the implementing of the primary purpose by the 
mechanisms of myth, symbol, style, and charter, is.to turn unicity 
into a quality of inwardness which can be felt by all those who par- 
ticipate sufficiently in the activities of an institution. The institution 
has an objective individuality ‘in the interior of which there develops 
a subjective personality’.? When the organized power of a social group 
with a single aim is put at the service of that aim, manifestations of 
communion are produced within the group. Hauriou’s name for 
this is ‘interiorization’. 

The exertion of the strength of the combined forces of the four 
elements is felt as a single tremendous impact which can be con- 


1See Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York 1952, Harcourt 


Brace), p. 18. 
See Hauriou, ‘L’Institution et Le Droit Statuaire’, in Recueil de 
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centrated at any point. When it is turned within on the whole we 
get the atmospherics of interiorization, the tremendous quality 
imparted by an old and long established institution to all those who 
come within its influence. When it is turned outward on some part 
we get the rigid, unquestioning following of a tradition no matter 
how extreme the action called for by it. 

We can see all of the four elements at work if we take a specific 
action as our example, preferably one from a culture which is 
foreign to our own ways of thinking. In China, for instance, under 
the Ch’in Dynasty, the emperor enjoyed absolute power. When 
Shih Huang Ti knew that he was dying, he ordered the return of 
his eldest son from exile. His second son conspired with others of 
the court to substitute a false letter ordering suicide, and this order 
was obeyed. Later, Méng T’ien, the successful commander-in-chief 
of the Emperor’s armies was similarly ordered and _ similarly 
obeyed. Codes of honour rest on myths, and are represented by 
symbolic acts which must be executed in a prescribed style to satisfy 
the conditions laid down for them by a charter. This is no less true 
when morals rest on politics or when ritual acts involve self-destruc- 
tion. What is commanded by the charter in agreement with the 
spirit of the myth has symbolic tools whose use calls for a definite 
style of effectiveness. 

This is a good place at which to pause for a glance backward 
and forward at the divisions with which we are working. The four 
goal-directed elements, namely myth, symbol, style and charter, 
correspond to the four structural elements, which were : equipment, 
procedures, personnel and organization, and will be developed later 
more fully still as ethos, basic value system, authority and eidos,’ 
in something like the following parallel. 


STRUCTURAL GOAL-DIRECTED CULTURAL 
ELEMENTS ELEMENTS VALUES 
personnel myth ethos 
equipment symbol basic value system 
procedures style authority 
organization charter eidos 


We can see this also in other terms. Let us consider for instance the 
following. 


1 See ch. XVIII. 
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PRACTICAL EXPEDIENTS 
policy 
professional creed 
sense of honour 
control of institution 
Other and comparable systems may be found easily enough, each 
with a different shading of interpretation. Consider for example the 
excellent set devised by Hauriou. In his ‘drama of personification 
of the group’ he has 
foundational communion 
interiorization 
juridical personality 
incorporation 
Hauriou has caught better than anyone else what the French would 
call today the mystique of the institution. It is now wise to overlook 
the qualities which are the properties of large-scale phenomena, 
even though institutions are not manipulated in these terms or by 
means of such handles. 


CHAPTER XIII 





The Secondary Purposes 


The primary purpose of the institution as such is of course to func- 
tion as an institution. It is of course this primary purpose which has 
enabled us in the last chapter to describe institutions as goal- 
directed. However, institutions have two secondary purposes. These 
are: to survive as institutions and to grow. No doubt there are 
others. But in the hands of those who control to some extent the 
destiny of institutions these purposes transcend the others. It will be 
our task in this chapter to describe the secondary purposes and to 
show how they conflict with each other and with the primary 


purpose. 


I. THE PURPOSES OF SURVIVAL 

An institution, it is rightly understood, could not perform any of its 
functions if it did not exist; hence it is the chief concern of those 
who lead it in the society and among other institutions to be certain 
that it does not perish. The close observer of the behaviour of insti- 
tutions can hardly resist coming to the conclusion that they, like the 
individuals who help to compose them, have found that on the 
whole it is better to be alive than dead. The managers of an insti- 
tution must deal with it as an institution. When threats to its exist- 
ence appear they must be crushed, and it is the managers to whom 
this task falls. What are the forces which threaten it? Obviously 
they would have to be twofold: evidence of defection within or of 
threats from without. 


(A) The Threat from Within 


The evidence of defection within could issue from some weakness 
of one of the elements or from some excessive strength. Let us 
enumerate these. 


When any element within an institution gives indication that it 
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is not performing its function, this weakness must be dealt with 
summarily. 

The weakness from within could manifest itself in equipment. 
Equipment has won victories and changed empires. In 53 B.c. the 
war between Syria, led by the arrogant Romans’ new proconsul, 
Crassus, and Iran, resulted in the defeat of the Roman army, the 
death of Crassus in the battle of Carrhae, chiefly because the 
Romans had had nothing with which to counter the mounted bow- 
men and heavy cavalry of the Parthians under Surena. After the 
battle of Carrhae the Romans added cavalry to their armies.? 

Again, worn-out equipment must be replaced or repaired. Rail- 

roads have been known to threaten the lives of passengers as well 
as the security of investments through the failure properly to main- 
tain signals, rails and even car wheels. 
_ The weakness from within could manifest itself in procedures. 
When it does they must be strongly rehearsed or otherwise re- 
affirmed. When a stage play enjoys too long a run, the actors no 
matter how skilful need to be refreshed occasionally by rehearsals ; 
often to know procedures too well may mean to falter somewhat in 
the execution of them. The Green Pastures, a play with music by 
Bradford and Connelly, ran more than seven years on Broadway in 
New York, for the most part with the same cast. When rehearsals 
were needed and were not taken with sufficient seriousness, Harrison, 
the old ex-preacher who played God, made the other actors get 
down upon their knees on the stage and pray. 

The weakness from within could manifest itself in personnel. 
When this happens they must be brought back into line or elimi- 
nated. The Ford Motor Company lost money during the 1940s 
because of the inadequate direction of ageing personnel, a condition 
which was effectively corrected in the 1950s by young and more 
vigorous management. Zoe, the daughter of Constantine VIII, 
through her voluptuous and irresponsible conduct, did much to 
hasten the end of the Macedonian dynasty and the decline of the 
Byzantine Empire in the eleventh century.” 

The weakness from within could manifest itself in organization. 
In this case a reorganization may be called for. The collapse of 
discipline in an army could easily be responsible for the loss of a 


1R. Ghirshman, Iran (Harmondsworth 1954, Penguin), pp. 251-2. ; 
2See e.g. C. W. Previté-Orton, Shorter Cambridge Medieval History 
(Cambridge 1952, University Press), vol. I, pp. 273-4. 
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war, as was the case with the armies of Imperial Russia in the First 
World War. The inability of the Central American countries to 
govern themselves in the nineteenth century, and the same situation 
in France after the Second World War, indicates a weakness of 
political organization. The, perfect relation of parts in the whole 
must be approached if not reached by any institution that is not to 
be threatened from within. One department must adjust itself to 
the others and they to it. This occasions some internal adjustment 
and mutual shifting. Suppose a postal service introduces a new air 
mail division, or a large store decides to extend credit to its cus- 
tomers. To counter the requisite readjustment and to give balance 
to the whole institution a strong organization is called for. What is 
needed is establishment. An organization is strong when and only 
when the rulers as well as the ruled feel the compulsion of the rules. 

The danger to an institution arising from defection within could 
take the form of weakness of some part which the remainder of the 
institution was unable to contain. Any difficulty with an.element of 
an institution often threatens the whole institution, and the reason 
for this is the complex interdependence of the elements in some 
types of institutions. Let us consider for example the situation in a 
large department store. When all of its departments are functioning 
smoothly the store can be a business success; that is to say, it can 
participate in the distribution of goods at a reasonable profit and so 
satisfy to some extent the need of the manufacturers of its products 
for an outlet, the need of its employees for a livelihood, the need 
of its capital investors for a return on their outlay, and finally the 
need of some segment of the consumers for useable goods. But when 
some one of its various departments fails to function the success of 
the entire enterprise is threatened. If the salesmen do not sell goods, 
then the business will fail for want of enterprise. It is also true that 
if the credit department is operated so loosely that credit is ex- 
tended to many persons who do not pay their bills, the business will 
fail for want of capital. And if the buyers do not choose desirable 
merchandise so that customers are attracted to purchase, the busi- 
ness will fail. Failure can even be induced in seemingly more trivial 
places within the organization. For instance, at the receiving desk, 
if incoming merchandise is not properly recorded and receipted, 
great losses could occur; and similarly in the shipping and delivery 
departments. A department store, perhaps to a lesser extent but in 
the same fashion as a living organism, is an organization whose 
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structure is made possible by the fact that the whole is essentially 
dependent upon every one of its parts. Even the superintendent of 
maintenance carries the store on his shoulders: it could not func- 
tion were the building itself to collapse. 

The second type of defection from within an institution which 
could defeat its purpose of surviving as an institution, could come 
not from weakness but, paradoxically, from an excess of strength 
in some one of its eenenel The proper functioning of parts re- 
quires that no one exceeds in size or importance its place among the 
others, but when it does it constitutes a threat to the whole just as 
distinctly as when it fails to perform its function through weakness. 

The strength from within could manifest itself in excessive equip- 
ment. Institutions can stand only so much bulging and stretching. 
If it happens that the producers within an organization turn up 
with a product that threatens the life of the institution, because the 
institution is not strong enough to contain it, then they must be 
suppressed. If in the laboratories of some giant industrial corpora- 
tion a product is invented or discovered whose manufacture might 
threaten the success of other products which the corporation manu- 
factures at a profit and under a patent, then that secret may be 
locked up in the safe and forgotten. Excessive inventories can be 
fatal for a business if it lacks sufficient capital. 

The strength from within could manifest itself in excessive pro- 
cedures. There is a point reached in some societies when the de- 
mands of courtesy actually interfere with effective social relations. 
Australian aboriginal social organization is crippled in its function- 
ing by a complex kinship system constructed on bilinear kin groups 
with its consequently requisite elaborate behaviour and taboos. 

The strength from within could manifest itself in excessive per- 
sonnel. The point hardly needs illustration, we have only to men- 
tion the numerous times when strong men elected to office requiring 
moderate power have taken over all the functions of government : 
Julius Caesar, Mussolini, Jenghiz Khan. After the New York stock 
market crash in September 1929, it was learned that many mem- 
bers of the board of directors of some of the largest corporations 
had quietly sold their own holdings in the corporations earlier, thus 
taking advantage of their position as a matter of privilege to obtain 
information which might be of benefit to themselves, and ignoring 
the obligations which their position morally entailed. 

The strength from within could manifest itself in excessive organ- 
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ization. Often as in contemporary United States, the number of 
people and the percentage of national wealth necessary to carry out 
the function of government seem to many critics to be out of all 
proportion. The gigantic proliferation of records and of paper work 
in general is evidence of bad organization, where too much can be as 
harmful as too little. In Soviet Russia the government is the only 
effective force, and such a monopoly of power has made itself felt 
outside in the seizure of the Baltic States and in Czechoslovakia, in 
contrast to what is happening in the colonial empires of the Euro- 
pean countries. 


(B) The Threat from Without 

Institutions, as we have seen, may be threatened from within ; 
but they may also be threatened from without. The threat from 
without will concern the same elements that we have been con- 
sidering from within ; and again it may be a matter of weakness or 
of excessive strength. 

The threat to the survival of an institution could come in the 
shape of weakness in equipment. That is to say, the conditions out- 
side an institution could be such that it could not properly maintain 
its equipment. The success of the allies against the Axis powers in 
the Second World War was threatened when at first Japan was able 
to shut off the supply of rubber to the United States from the Dutch 
East Indies. One theory of the sudden decline of the Maya civiliza- 
tion attributes it to the failure of the corn crop; evidently, the entire 
Maya culture, with its elaborate institutions, was pyramided over 
corn and when the corn failed it brought down the entire social 
structure. 

The threat from without could come in the shape of weakness in 
procedures. The German tribes that overran the Roman Empire 
were not able to supply the procedures they supplanted. The Van- 
dals, the Goths and the Franks, destroyed Roman institutions but 
had none of their own which were sufficiently strong or established 
to offer as replacements. And so the Empire collapsed, the first of 
many occasions on which the Germans have destroyed more than 
they have constructed. 

The threat from without could come in the shape of a weakness 
in personnel. Corruption among the Roman proconsuls did great 
harm to the countries ruled by the Empire in later centuries, a fact 
which did much to change the attitude which had prevailed when 
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nations were in the habit of entering the protection of the Empire 
voluntarily.‘ The prestige of west European countries in Asia and 
Africa was lower in the middle of the twentieth century than it had 
been in the preceding two hundred years, despite the enormous 
acceleration in the superiority of weapons and other technical 
developments. The revival of nationalism was partly responsible, 
and, from the independence gained by India to that sought in Kenya 
Colony by the Mau Mau, it continues to spread to Egypt and other 
countries despite the immensely potent development of the bomb- 
ing jet airplane and the atomic warhead. Thus the moral force of 
personnel has been able to take the lead over equipment, since the 
French and the British have no good arguments for their continued 
domination of other peoples. 

The threat from without could come in the shape of a weakness 
in organization. To the members of an institution which is dispro- 
portionately strong the inability of the central government to main- 
tain the situation in which their practices could be continued must 
seem—and actually may be—the result of a weakness in organiza- 
tion which threatens the institution’s survival and often ends by 
terminating what it cannot adequately defend itself against or pro- 
tect. The British Raj had to face the power of the East India Com- 
pany on the one hand and sepoy mutinies occurring intermittently 
from 1806 to 1843 on the other. The series of mutinies were suc- 
cessfully put down but the East India Company was dissolved by 
an Act of Parliament in 1873. 

Institutions may be threatened from without by strength perhaps 
more than by weakness. Let us look at a few examples. 

The threat from without may come in the shape of strength in 
equipment. The institution is an organized establishment involving 
a certain way of doing things, often of long standing. It is threat- 
ened from outside by the discovery or invention of new methods. 
The horse and buggy manufacturing industry had a very long 
history, but it was destroyed by the automobile ; horses were replaced 
altogether by motors, while carriage makers had to learn how to 
make automobile bodies. 

The institutions brought to the North American continent by 
Europeans were backed up by superior fire power ; bows and arrows 
were no match for muskets, and so the Indians were compelled to 


1 Appian of Alexandria, Roman History (London 1923, Heinemann), vol. I, 
Preface. 
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wear clothes, to drink whisky and to exchange their religions for 
Christianity. 

The threat from without may come in the shape of strength in 
procedures. The extraterritoriality provisions imposed on China 
under the Ch’ing Dynasty in the middle of the nineteenth century 
threatened the religion as well as the government of that vast 
country. 

It sometimes happens that nations which are conquered and 
occupied by force overcome their conquerors through the superior- 
ity of peaceful procedures. Thus Philip of Macedon after the con- 
quest of Greece obtained Aristotle as a teacher for the young 
Alexander and so allowed Greek culture to dominate; and often 
during the occupation of India the British administrators became 
Moslem subjects. 

The threat from without may come in the shape of strength in 
personnel. The solitary or unattached genius is often (though surely 
not always) a threat to the established institutions. Pasteur met 
severe opposition when he suggested that it might be better for 
surgeons to wash their hands before performing operations; but 
Bach seems to have disturbed nothing conventional. In 1633 Galileo 
was forced by the Roman Catholic Church to recant theories of 
astronomy which threatened its dogma. The genius may call for 
new elements which in turn require absorption by institutions in- 
capable of such radical readjustment, and so while presenting not 
a threat but to the contrary the prospect of a great gain to the 
society or the culture, he may still seem a threat to existing institu- 
tions. 

In addition to the single individual as a threat to existing insti- 
tutions from without, there is the spectacle of the group occupying 
the same role. ‘The German tribes which overran the Roman Empire 
constituted a threat to its institutions, and the hordes from the 
steppes of Central Asia performed the same disservice for the insti- 
tution of north-west India. On the other hand, the small Spanish 
forces under Cortez brought about the destruction of Aztec institu- 
tions, when these were exceedingly large and complex affairs. 

The threat from without may come in the shape of strength in 
organization. When European culture, with its industrial might and 
efficient organization burst upon the countries of Western Asia in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the greater organizing abilities 
of the Japanese and their greater capacity for assimilation through 
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imitation led them to turn a shortcoming into a virtue, since it was 
their very lack of originality which left them more open to sugges- 
tion than the older and more productive civilization of China. And 
so the Japanese were able not only to stand off the West with its 
own weapons but to improve the island’s position with respect to 
the Chinese mainland and tributaries. 


2. THE PURPOSE OF GROWTH 


Institutions tend to survive if they can; they also tend to grow. 
The growth of institutions takes them into the arena of competition 
among institutions. Given a society of a fixed size composed of insti- 
tutions, it is clear that if any one institution grows it must do so at 
the expense of the others. We shall return to this point at a later 
time, since the relation between institutions properly belongs to the 
‘discussion of institutions as subdivisions of society. Here, however, 
it is necessary to show that institutions as such have a tendency to 
increase their size and area of influence. Hence such efforts will be 
somewhat resisted, and conflicts result. Except under the conditions 
brought about when the entire society is growing, one institution 
can only increase at the expense of the others. Institutional men 
quite logically come to regard their own institution as the only or 
the most important one, and hence feel that it should play a larger 
role in the society. Hence a secondary purpose of the institution is 
to increase or grow. 

The growth of institutions could occur in connection with any 
one of its separate elements; it could occur in connection with 
equipment, procedures, personnel or organization. 

Institutions grow by increasing the extent and inclusiveness of 
their equipment. Governments increase their equipment by war, by 
seizure or by negotiation ; economic institutions, such as banks or 
industries, by an expansion of capital funds and investments; 
applied biology by the expansion of medicine into areas hitherto 
not amenable to it, such as mental diseases ; the literary art through 
the extension of its poetry into myth. 

Institutions grow by increasing the ramifications of their pro- 
cedures. In Soviet Russia and China, Marxism extended its poli- 
tical and economic claims into the arts and sciences, presuming to 
be able to decide in those spheres what is authentic or excellent ; 
for instance, Stalin took it upon himself to decide questions of 
achievement in musical composition and under his rule composers 
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were often censured for their style: Shostakovich was reproved for 
composing his sixth symphony. Churches have a tendency to extend 
their procedures so as to include the decisions about mundane 
affairs, and so they neglect the dictum of Jesus that the things that 
are Caesar’s should be rendered unto Caesar. 

Institutions grow by increasing the number of their personnel. 
When in the 1930s the Mexican government took measures against 
the Roman Catholic Church it was asserted that in some provinces 
the priests exceeded the laity in number. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century there were comparatively few soldiers in the 
Russian armies in peace time, by the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury the number ran into the millions. 

Institutions grow, finally, by increasing the extent or the intensity 
of their organization. Democracy began as the least possible govern-_ 
ment compatible with social order; it has tended to become more 
autocratic and dictatorial. Humanitarian foundations and scientific 
research institutes begin as charitable organizations; they often end 
as vested interests. The growth in the control of an institution over 
its equipment, procedures, and personnel (particularly the latter) so 
that they are completely subordinated, is the ultimate in organiza- 
tion. 

The growth of an institution generally reaches its highest point 
when the institution attains to the leading position in the society. 
We shall deal with the special case of the leading institution in a 
later chapter.* Suffice to say here that it involves considerable 
growth on the part of the essential components. For institutions, like 
other actual structures, must either grow or decline : nothing remains 
for very long entirely the same. 


3. THE CONFLICT OF PURPOSES 


We have now to consider two sets of conflicts: the conflict between 
the primary and the secondary purposes on the one hand, and the 
conflict between the secondary purposes themselves, on the other. 

A significant phenomenon is the fact that the secondary purposes 
of an institution can and often do come into conflict with the 
primary purpose. The main function of the institution can be dis- 
rupted by or subordinated to its secondary purposes. Often in the 
attempt to survive as an institution under unfavourable circum- 
stances, such as when the function of the institution is no longer 


1 Chapter XVI. 
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needed or has been replaced, steps which defeat the very reason for 
the institution’s existence will be taken to ensure its continued 
survival. Churches whose founders have proclaimed peace and non- 
violence are defeated by the militant methods which may be pur- 
sued to preserve them. It is said that when St. Francis died, seven 
Italian cities went to war for the possession of the body of the man 
who had called himself the ‘Prince of Peace’. The use of state uni- 
versities and public hospitals as weapons of political advantage 
defeats the primary purposes of education and health respectively, 
yet may have come about as part of the efforts of those institutions 
to survive or to grow. General Eisenhower was President of 
Columbia University for a brief time in 1952, when he retired from 
the army and ran for the highest political office. He did not serve 
in that capacity long enough to learn the needs of the university and 
_to be of benefit to it as an administrator. 

The Soviet Constitution of 1936 establishes for the Russians in 
Chapter X the fundamental rights and duties of citizens. These 
include the right to work (Article 118), the equality of citizens ‘in 
all spheres’ (Article 123), freedom of religion (Article 124), freedom 
of speech, of the press and of assembly (Article 125). Yet when the 
Members of the United Nations cast their votes for the Declaration 
of Human Rights on December 10, 1948, the delegation from the 
Soviet Union were among the abstainers. 

It often happens that the disease of giantism subverts the original 
intention of an institution. Art for the millions has to find an imme- 
diate reception by the millions and so often must cease to be art and 
become something else : entertainment or propaganda, as is the case 
with the motion picture and the popular novel. The popular ‘comic’ 
magazine is not comic; the cigarette advertisements claim for their 
products almost every virtue except the true ones. The primary 
purpose of a business, which is to make profits, is often concealed 
behind a claim to the performance of some public service. This is 
sometimes the case with toothpaste, electric power, or newspapers— 
things good in themselves yet often misrepresented as to their true 
purpose. 

We have seen how an institution will often subvert its purpose in 
order to grow; it will also employ the same exaggerated means in 
order merely to survive when its existence is threatened. For a long 


1 Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (New York 1936, 
International), pp. 25-9. 
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while after the cavalry was transformed into tank corps the officers 
continued to wear spurs, and the navy has endeavoured to com- 
pete with the new military service of the air force by maintaining 
land-based aircraft. By the time Pope Clement XIV suppressed 
the Jesuit Order in 1773, it had reached a point where its political 
activities exceeded the religious purposes for which it had been 
founded by St. Ignatius of Loyola in 1539. The countries which 
have adopted communist governments have found that what was 
intended by Marx and Engels to be political and economic means 
to greater freedom has been employed as the militant means to the 
suppression of freedom. If the primary purpose of the military is 
as Plato described it in the Republic, to be fierce to enemies and 
gentle to friends, then armies would never have been employed in 
civil wars, as in the War Between the States in the United States in 
1861, or in China in the 1930s between the left and right wings of 
the Kuomintang. 

We have noted instances in which the secondary purposes con- 
flicted with the primary purpose of institutions. We have now to 
look at cases where the secondary purposes have conflicted with 
each other. In the 1940s both Japan and Germany in their efforts 
to survive went to war with their neighbours and endeavoured 
greatly to expand their territories, Japan in China and Germany 
in Western Europe. Both efforts led to consequences which ended 
in defeat and in the partial and at least temporary loss of sov- 
ereignty. The illegal activities of the gangster underground in the 
United States at the turn of the present century, aimed at money- 
making, reached so far into local politics that the national govern- 
ment was forced to take a hand and to secure the arrest and con- 
viction of many persons through proven defaults in their income 
tax returns and payments, with consequent damage to their effec- 
tiveness as an organized force. 

The outcome of these final struggles between the secondary pur- 
poses of institutions, when the ambition of growth defeats the 
struggle for survival, is to see how an original purpose which may 
have begun in humility may end in arrogance, and how the aim of 
an institution can be subverted and turned into something else 
which the original institution would have opposed. Militant religions 
are perhaps the outstanding examples. The choice offered to the 
conquered of conversion or death during the Christian or Moslem 
conquests is one instance. The armed clash which took place be- 
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tween celibate and married Buddhist priests in South Korea in 1955 
is another. Institutions, in short, begin as means to ends which lie 
beyond them, but they have a tendency to turn into ends in them- 
selves, and thus to continue their own existence at the cost of what- 
ever it was they had originally served. 

Can the whole story of the institutional struggle for survival be 
put negatively, that is to say, is it exhausted by the account of the 
threats from within and from without? There is a legitimate effort 
on the part of institutions to survive and even to grow if they are to 
perform their proper functions effectively. There is, in other words, 
a defensible positive struggle. In the next part of this work—Part 
Five—we shall deal with the types of institutions according to the 
divisions of the purposes they serve, and in the next part—Part Six 
—we shall look at the way in which institutions combine into 
' societies and cultures. In Part Seven the institutional limits of patho- 
logical institutions on the one hand and of institutional ideals on 
the other will be examined. Finally, a last chapter will turn over 
the questions raised by the problems of theoretical and practical 
social control. 
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PART FIVE 


Types of Institutions 





CHAPTER XIV 





Service Institutions 


To divide the complex structures and functions of societies into 
institutions of various sorts, as we are in fact prepared to do, is to 
propose a misleading and artificial picture of what is in effect an 
integrated affair. Societies are not the departmentalized and atom- 
ized organizations that the picture of separate institutions would 
tend to make them; for the institutions within a society often, and 
indeed usually do, et throughout the society. Yet to understand 
them means to abstract them, and the divisions that we are to 
examine do exist. 

In what follows we shall assume that four general classifications 
will take care of the types of institutions. These are : service institu- 
tions of two kinds, constitutive and regulative ; higher institutions ; 
and, finally, social groups and social problems. The terms, constitu- 
tive and regulative, were introduced into philosophy by Kant. Here 
they are to be taken in the general sense of substantive and formal ; 
though these terms exactly understood could be misleading, for 
obviously there is social substance to the law, for instance, while the 
family has its formal properties. Nadel prefers the distinction be- 
tween ‘compulsory’ and ‘free’ institutions, on the assumptions that 
individuals are compelled by the former and are allowed to make 
use of the latter or not.* But in which institutions are individuals 
free from, the law ? from communication ? It is difficult to see where 
the ‘freedom’ of an institution is involved. An individual, in a state 
where, say, formal education was not compulsory, would be ex- 
pressing a preference for educating himself, and he would have to 
do so, if he did so at all, partly, at least, in the terms of an insti- 
tutionalized subject-matter. In general, the order of institutions, in 
so far as there can be an order, corresponds roughly to the integra- 
tive levels, and are ranged in accordance with its degrees of com- 


1 Foundations of Social Anthropology, p. 120. 
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plexity. There is at the present time insufficient data on which to 
discriminate. We shall operate instead in terms of a temporary and 
tentative distinction. 

There have been some excellent attempts to discover the institu- 
tions that are common to all cultures, and also to disclose the range 
of institutions. Complex and vast modern civilizations of course 
contain institutions which are lacking to primitive cultures— 
chemical industries, for instance—while the reverse is less likely to 
be true. It is probable that no list of institutions is exhaustive, and 
the effort here is to study types rather than to construct a complete 
table. We want to know what kinds of institutions there are, and 
not necessarily to hear the names of all that there are. 


I. SERVICE INSTITUTIONS: GONSTITUTIVE 


The service institutions in general are those which furnish goods 
and services to all other institutions. The constitutive service insti- 
tutions are those which furnish the substantive goods and services, 
as compared with the formal goods and services of the regulative 
service institutions. 

The human activity within the constitutive service institutions is 
characterized by being primarily productive. In these institutions, 
again, two stages may be noted. First, raw materials are obtained ; 
then the materials are modified by some process. It is the same 
whether oil is obtained from the ground and manufactured into 
gasoline for automobiles in the institution of transportation, or 
children are obtained from the womb and educated into adults for 
social groups in the institution of the family; for in both cases we 
can note the same stages. 


(A) The Family 

We begin with the institution of the family, which furnishes the 
personnel to other institutions. It is the basic constitutive service 
institution. The raw material is of course initiated with the means of 
production of the raw material: marriage, sex relations, and the 
resultant reproduction. The process is here the training and care of 
infancy and of children, and again of old age. The family has many 
relations. The basic unity of the family is maintained as a house- 
hold at a residence; it consists in two adults of different sexes and 


1 George P. Murdock and Others, Outline of Cultural Materials (New Haven 
1950, Human Relations Area Files, Inc.). 
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one child, though it may contain more of each of these elements. 
The ramifications of the institution of the family are extensive, 
ranging all the way from tribe and kinship systems, clan and phratry, 
to courtesy and social etiquette. Members of the family do not of 
course always remain with the family but may be scattered all over 
the face of other institutions. Family relations do not depend upon 
proximity and so there may be wide distribution. 

It should not be supposed that the satisfaction of the sex drive 
is the sole or even the primary function of marriage and the 
institution of the family. Murdock lists four primary functions and 
four subordinate ones: sexual, economic, reproductive and educa- 
tional as the primary four, and worship, land holding, vengeance 
and recreation as the secondary.’ Certainly, we may select three : 
sexual satisfaction, the rearing of children and the division of 

labour, as the stabilizing relationships on which the family has been 
constructed and on which it rests. But ancestor worship, which in 
effect makes a religion of the family, is very ancient, having a con- 
tinuity of some 3500 years.” 

The complexity of the ramified family organization is capable of 
enormous development ; this has taken place in some societies, and 
has been studied.* The nuclear family does not necessarily remain 
with the basic unit but may become extended in several directions. 
It may be extended through polygyny or polyandry, or by com- 
bining more than one marriage group. Various types of association 
of consanguinity exist or have existed, and the family extends into 
the kinship groups called sibs, phratries, clans, etc., eventually form- 
ing the basis of a community and indeed leading to the foundation 
of all types of social organization. Recruitment for this institution 
is unnecessary, since all human individuals are perforce members of 
family groups. Recruitment in a single family group is of course by 
reproduction. 

The ideal of transparent facilitation in the case of the institution 
of the family means a set of relationships without friction. To the 
extent to which the Freudians are able to uncover pathological 
situations, this ideal has not been attained. The determination of 


1George Peter Murdock, Social Structure (New York 1949, Macmillan), 
ch. I, esp. pp. 10-11. This is an excellent account of the institution of the 
family. ; 

2 See Latourette, History of China, p. 41. . 

3 See E. D. Chapple and C. S. Coon, Principles of Anthropology (New York 


1942, Holt), p. 459. 
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which set of family relationships would best make this possible is 
a topic whose discussion will have to be postponed until a later 
chapter. Much would depend, of course, upon the other institu- 
tions and their place in the hierarchy of institutions within the 
society. 


(B) Transportation 


The institution of transportation furnishes facility of movement 
to other institutions. The raw material of transportation consists in 
the vehicular means of travel and movement: trains, buses and 
automobiles, on land; airplanes in the air, and ships and boats on 
water. Other facilities are of course necessary adjuncts: airports, 
terminals, harbours, etc. The process consists in the actual trans- 
porting of persons and goods from one place to another. Distribu- 
tion tends to be culture-wide. Transportation is a sheer means, and 
its stage of development is not necessarily a significant index to the 
stage of the culture. Here, perhaps, we see the service institution in 
its plainest terms. The affective elements are at a minimum, the 
shifting of substances in terms of motion is the business of the enter- 
prise, and efficiency is easy to calculate. The unknowns are held to 
a minimum, and the price to be paid is stipulated. From the runners 
of the Watutsi to the private airplane of the American corporation 
executive the purpose is the same, and cultures all engage in appro- 
priate forms of transportation. It is a basic institution in another 
sense than the family, being almost entirely confined to physical 
means for carrying out a physical purpose, for that is all that we 
can say about the movement of materials. While it is true that what 
are being transported may not be merely materials but often the 
most complex culture objects, still it is those objects only in their 
physical aspects that is treated by the institution of transportation. 

Transparent facilitation in so obvious a service institution as 
transportation is almost self-explanatory. Transportation is to be 
self-effacing ; what must be moved should be moved with the mini- 
mum of participation, that is to say the means should be held to a 
least amount of material and effort and a lowest expenditure. The 
ideal would be to be moved without detectable motion. The 
Roman roads made possible the Roman Empire ; they were at least 
a necessary if not a sufficient cause of the smooth functioning of 
administration and indeed of all types of cultural intercommunica- 
tion. Roman roads were very solid, in fact four times thicker than 
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our own. The Romans, not a very inventive people, can claim as 
their single discovery the manufacture of concrete and its use in 
engineering and architecture. The modern notion of efficiency is to 
build as much as but no more than what the function requires, thus 
compounding transparent facilitation by adding it to the means as 
well as the end to be served in an institutional connection. 


(C) Communication 

The institution of communication furnishes the interrelations to 
other institutions. It does a great deal more than that, too, as we 
shall see. The raw material of the institution of communication is 
complex; it consists of records, such as writing, printing, sound 
records, and especially of languages and their symbols and signs 
which make possible chiefly communication over time: it consists 
of the postal system, the telephone system, the radio, which also 
provide the means for communication over space. The process of 
communication, of course, relies upon the proper use of these. 
Communication is of more cultural significance than transportation 
in a way. It furnishes the pathways to society. ‘Intercommunication 
is .. . of cardinal importance to the gregarious, just as was the 
nervous system to the multicellular’.? 

Modern theories lead us to believe that rationality is tied up in 
a peculiarly intimate way with communication. ‘Communication is 
exchange of information’. We may also consider communication 
as the transportation of messages. Communication may range all 
through a society as in the case of the ‘undirected message’, such as 
an advertisement.* From the theories concerning language pro- 
pounded by Wittgenstein and his followers, to the engineering 
developments of ‘information theory’,’ which, by the way, is a study 
of transparent facilitation, it becomes clear that communication 
furnishes the rationality to society. It is still an open question 
whether thought is possible without language, and so we do not yet 
know whether individual rationality is possible without self-com- 
munication. But in the case of the social there can be little’ doubt. 
Symbolic systems, and this category includes all languages, were 


1R. J. Forbes, Man the Maker (New York 1950, Schuman), p. 73. 

2 Trotter, 43. 

3 John von Neumann and Oskar Morganstern, Theory of Games and Eco- 
nomic Behaviour (Princeton 1947, University Press), p. 53. 

4Norbert Wiener, The Human Use. of Human Beings (Boston 1954, Hough- 
ton Mifflin), pp. 70-1. , 

5 See e.g. Stanford Goldman, Information Theory (London 1953, Constable). 
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designed for communication and are meaningless without it. The 
negative instance is illustrative: certainly it is true that the with- 
holding of information works in an irrational way and there is an 
irrationality to the effects of anything secret. Logic, so to speak, 
loves the light. 

There do exist certain natural barriers to free and unconditional 

communication. One of these consists in age-grading in primitive 
societies, leading to the existence within them of secret societies 
and hence of class relationships. Probably the secret societies ante- 
dated distinctions made on the basis of differences in ownership, 
and the initiates were earlier than the owners.* A second obstacle 
to free communication, this time in more advanced societies, con- 
sists in differences in individual intelligence, the more intelligent 
forming an elect minor group, unorganized except with respect to 
a greater flow of abstractions which they are willing but unable to 
share with the society as a whole. The deliberations of a mathe- 
matical association, for instance, though accessible in the form of 
publications, are still confined to professionals through the factor of 
limited availability by the public in general. 
» The most advanced societies are those which have been the most 
rational and also the most social. The methods by means of which 
we do our thinking are developed as methods of communication. 
Hence it would appear that, despite the private nature of novelty, 
thought is a product of communication and rationality is in essence 
social. This is not to say, of course, that logic is second to sociology, 
only that the development of the knowledge of logic is social. The 
sociology of knowledge, in any intersubjective and therefore half- 
private sense, is inadmissible. It does not conform to reality because 
it confuses the process of our knowing with that which we know, 
the contents of knowledge with the method. The proper under- 
standing of the sociology of knowledge is rather a matter of show- 
ing the intimate connection which exists within the individual be- 
tween the fact that his thinking is done with symbols and the fact 
that the symbols themselves were devised primarily for purposes of 
communication. 

It is fair to say, then, that the distribution of communication 
throughout culture is almost complete. There would appear to be 
few if any corners of a society which are impervious to the pene- 
tration of communication or its elements in some form. A society 

‘1Cf. H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies. 
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is sensitive to the degree to which complexity has been attained by 
the institution of communication ; thus we have here a good index 
of the development of the culture. The development of large settle- 
ments, up to giant metropolitan areas, is a prerequisite, and so is 
the subtlety and universality of that which is communicated. It 
would not be too difficult to show the culturally functional nature 
of communication in a way which might indicate that cultures are 
dependent variables of communication ; but then this can be done, 
as we shall see, for every institution. 


(D) Economics 


The institution of economics, which we have next to introduce, 
is more complex than the others because in a way it has been more 
fully developed and therefore has more subdivisions. Its task is the 
furnishing of goods to other institutions. The three subdivisions by 
means of which we have been examining institutions, namely, raw 
material, process and distribution, are more clearly demarked in this 
case, and indeed give rise to numerous specific corporate enterprises. 

Let us consider first the production of raw material. Here to begin 
with we are faced with another subdivision, for we have the pro- 
duction of the raw material of food (hunting, animal husbandry 
and agriculture) and the production of the raw materials of in- 
dustry (oil wells, water dams, land reclamation, mining, quarrying), 
as well as energy and power developments, such as electric power 
companies, atomic energy projects, light and heat production. Each 
of these gives rise to an institution which belongs to economics on 
its productive side. Theoretically, and practically, there has not been 
any form of matter which has not been obtained and utilized as raw 
material for some cultural purpose. Thus everything in the way of 
a substance is included as raw material under the institution of 
economics. 

Next is the processing of raw materials. This again is subdivided 
into food processing (dressing, packing, refrigerating, canning, and 
other preparation), the manufacture of clothing, the chemical in- 
dustries, capital goods industries, machine tool industries, ‘and all 
sorts of tools and appliances—the whole enterprise of manufacture 
and industry, to which in any society a good deal of the total 
energy must be devoted. We have of necessity included institutions 
which are found only in advanced cultures, the chemical industries, 
for instance ; but the processing of raw materials is no less absorb- 
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ing for the more primitive types of culture. The manufacture of 
such articles as a society requires, together with the technology 
which makes it possible, plays the same role regardless of the rela- 
tive degree of development. 

The distribution of economic products, however, is another story ; 
for here the disproportionate amount of institutional establishment 
and devotion of energy may increase as the culture becomes more 
complex. In the western culture, for instance, vast organizations 
involving marketing, banking, money and finance, the mediums of 
exchange and of trade, have arisen. In some cases they are the 
centre of attention, for they have to do with business as such, the 
management and regulation of the flow of products to consumers. 
Often distribution serves as an index, for it stands half-way between 
the manufacture and the use of cultural products. Wholesale and 
retail methods of distribution, warehouses, department stores, banks, 
money markets such as the stock and commodity exchanges, occupy 
large places in western societies, as do also advertising and sales 
promotion agencies, insurance companies, credit and accounting 
firms. 

» So complex are societies that any single item in the production, 
processing or distribution of economic products, or, perhaps we had 
better say, of products on their economic side (for in society what 
is not in some way an economic product ?), is capable of throwing 
immense social forces into play, of distorting institutional relation- 
ships and of making for itself a crucial set of issues. Two examples 
should suffice as evidence. One is the social adventure of the potato 
which was introduced into Europe from its origins in Peru and 
Bolivia approximately at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
and which had become so entrenched in less than one hundred and 
fifty years that the failure of the crop in Ireland was responsible for 
a famine of such dimensions that the Irish peasantry exploded over- 
seas into the United States.* The effects are indeed still being felt.” 
Another example is the discovery of oil in the Near East and its 
effects on the politics of Iran and Trans-Jordan. In Iran a revolu- 
tion resulted, and in both countries the tensions between the Soviet 
East and the Capitalist West are being felt more strongly. Thus the 
production of two raw materials, potatoes and oil, has managed 


1See R. N. Salaman, The History and Social Influence of the Potato 
(Cambridge 1949, University Press), especially chs. I, VI and XVI. 
2See The Vanishing Irish, J. A. O’Brien, ed. (London 1954, W. H. Allen). 
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in certain instances to take precedence over and to dictate all other 
social considerations. 

Since the vast majority of the population of any society or cul- 
ture is primarily occupied in obtaining a living, the personnel of 
economics is always proportionately large. This means then that 
any theory of the primacy of economics would tend to elevate the 
role of its personnel. This has happened in the writings of Marx 
and Engels. They have selected the economic producers, neglecting 
the importance of the roles of other producers and even of the 
importance of processors and distributors. Despite the theory, how- 
ever, the Soviet Russians and Chinese have made no such mistake 
in practice. Humanistic arguments for the welfare of the majority 
can be satisfied statistically by concentrating on the labour section 
in the early development of machine tool industrialism ; but in later 
stages the work can be done adequately by a minority, and other 
theories must therefore be found. 

There is every reason to suppose that economics as the most 
prominent of the service institutions should despite its size operate 
after the ideal of transparent facilitation. Unless people live merely 
in order to live, economics cannot be their entire justification. Every 
event has an economic occasion rather than an economic cause. 
Interests are determined by class affiliation, but not so reality. The 
economic institution is the means-b y-which of all other institutions, 
but not the means-for-which. Men live for many reasons, chiefly for 
those furnished by the higher institutions, which we shall examine 
in the next section. Economics determines modes of production and 
distribution but not those of consumption. The determination of 
consumption is under the control of moral considerations, and it is 
consumption in turn which determines production and distribution ; 
we would neither produce nor distribute what we did not wish to 
consume.' No doubt societies are coloured by their mode of eco- 
nomic production but so are they by everything else that they do, 
by the type of family relationships which they hold to be basic, for 
instance. Economics remains, however, the furnisher of the means, 
and this is so in every culture; for nothing can be built any higher 
than its foundations permit. 


(E) The Practical Technologies and Decorative Arts 
Following hard upon the division of economics come the prac- 


1 Cf. Max Weber, Theory of Social and Economic Organization, p. 158. 
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tical technologies and the decorative arts. The raw materials for 
these two institutions are the processed materials of economics. 
Their purpose is to facilitate the achievement of other ends. We 
transport people, we communicate information, we prevent the con- 
traction of diseases, we aid all ordinary practical purposes, such as 
the freezing and preserving of a variety of foods, the cheap manu- 
facture of good clothing, the sanitary disposal of waste, etc. Electric 
power, for instance, is a sort of ideal enabling affair, and furnishes 
acceleration, from the crude early storage battery to modern 
devices, such as the photoelectric cell and the transistor. Let us 
consider one of the subdivisions of applied arts, namely, building. 
This furnishes the structures to other institutions. The raw materials 
of building consist in the processed materials furnished by eco- 
nomics ; cut stone, manufactured steel girders, cement mixers, bricks, 
etc. The processing of these materials by building would consist in 
the construction of buildings, employing the techniques of masonry, 
carpentry, plumbing, and so on. The distribution of buildings is as 
wide as the society; every institution requires buildings of some 
sort. Now, every building is in some shape and follows some form. 
‘Thus the decorative arts are always engaged. 

Interior decoration and furnishings work with the raw materials 
of economics to the tunes called by the fine arts. The applied 
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sciences are best represented perhaps by applied biology, or better - 


still by medicine. Here, too, we have a technology which antedates 
science, and on which the science of biology has had a heavy in- 
fluence. The equipment of medicine, which includes hospitals, 
medical schools, infirmaries, sanitoriums, is immensely large, in- 
volves the working time of a large personnel, and requires con- 
tinuous round-the-clock maintenance. 

The practical technologies are influenced by the pure’ sciences, 
for while technology has pursued a path of its own dating back to 
long periods in history before the discovery of science, it has been 
greatly aided by science and influenced by it ever since it has 
appeared upon the social scene. Cooking is a process which effects 
a cultural transformation. Poulet bonne femme is not a dish con- 
taining a decorated dead chicken, not the corpse of a fowl in an 
animal morgue; it is a minor work of culinary art which has suc- 
ceeded in changing the raw material of the flesh of a small animal 
into an aesthetically as well as physiologically excellent human 
food. Also, however, applied science operates here in the counting 
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of calories and the determining of the type of intake, such as 
starches, proteins, carbohydrates, etc. 

Parenthetically, it may be questioned whether eating is a family 
function. It has gone on in some societies altogether in public and 
apart from the family group; in Sparta, for instance. Perhaps a 
separate institution is called for illustrated by the restaurant. Thus it 
is that practical technology and the decorative arts while themselves 
functioning as service institutions nevertheless differ from other 
service institutions in being heavily under the compulsion of their 
corresponding ‘higher’ institutions. 

The personnel of these two institutions is always quantitatively 
negligible. In advanced cultures, their numbers may be large, but 
in any case their importance is usually far in excess of their numbers. 
A considerable part of the function here is maintenance. Buildings 
must be kept in repair, and technical facilities serviced constantly. 

‘Medical practice is of course unremitting. 


(F) Education 

The last of the constitutive service institutions we shall have to 
consider is that of education. The institution of education furnishes 
information to other institutions. The raw material upon which 
education draws is that of students and knowledge. Strictly speak- 
ing, the task of education is to put these together. Institutions of 
higher learning conceive of an additional task, which is to add to 
the sum of the knowledge which it is their function to transmit. 
Processing in the institution of education consists in the transmission 
itself. The distribution of education is society-wide; there is no 
institution without a fund of knowledge and therefore none without 
the need to pass it on to successive generations. 

In the institution of education, we have the somewhat eccentric 
phenomenon that distribution takes precedence over production. 
Production in this institution is a rare and often unplanned affair. 
The genius happens where he will ; but of late systematic and care- 
fully planned investigation in the sciences has had an increasing 
vogue. Whether it can replace the older, unplanned variety or is 
intended merely to supplement it, is questionable. Inductions do not 
lend themselves to mass or co-ordinated assault in the field of high 
theory as they do in applications. The Manhattan Project solved a 
problem in applied physical science, but the Theory of Relativity 
could hardly have been discovered in that fashion. 
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The consumption of the educational product is a commonplace 
affair. Recruitment is therefore routine where it is not compulsory. 
No one could function in a complex society without some knowledge 
of principles and practices, and it is possible that the same applies 
to all societies, even the most primitive. It can, however, reach tre- 
mendous heights, as when, in religion, information is credited to a 
supernatural source, such as revelations. The function of trans- 
parent facilitation at which the institution aims oscillates wildly at 
this point, and becomes difficult to estimate or even to spell out. 

In some societies, each institution conducts its own process of 
education ; this is the apprentice method. In advanced societies the 
knowledge of institutions and its transmission is concentrated in a 
special institution devoted to this specific purpose, a school, acad- 
emy, college or university. Here we find, side by side, the special 
techniques of the separate institutions, brought together and pre- 
sented simultaneously to students in the most assimilable form. The 
advantage of an institution of education from this point of view is 
that it enables the process of education to be concentrated. The 
various techniques and disciplines are within easy reach, for pur- 
poses of learning, comparison and improvement. 


2. SERVICE INSTITUTIONS: REGULATIVE 


We have noted in the last section that constitutive service institu- 
tions are substantive while regulative service institutions are formal. 
The human activity of the regulative service institutions is charac- 
terized by being primarily managerial. The regulative service insti- 
tutions furnish regulations, not production, and so are heavily 
weighted on the side of administrators. This condition which is 
partly true for service institutions in general—for business and 
industry, for instance—is almost entirely true for regulative service 
institutions. We tend to think of politicians as men of action, for 
example, yet they do not engage in very strenuous action; they 
rather make the decisions inwohaag action, which is an nlnowetiie 
different thing. 

The regulative service institutions are those which order the rela- 
tions between men in a society by means governing the use of force. 
The generic name for the regulative institutions is politics; but, as 
in the case of economics, we shall see that this name describes a 
number of subordinate institutions, chiefly the state or government, 
law, and the military. 
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(A) The State 


The principal among these is of course the state. The state is the 
institution which has to do with the established order governing the 
use of force in a society. The state, in other words, is the coercive 
framework of a society, exercised through law. Politics is equivalent 
to the social order supported by force within the limits of a given 
territory. It is co-extensive with the society in its widest terms but 
is not to be confused with the society. For while the society is con- 
cerned with everything in it, the state is only concerned with public 
order, which it possesses the power to enforce, through sovereignty. 

The raw material of the state is its citizens and their private and 
public wealth, the territory they occupy, together with the order 
which it has succeeded in establishing among them. It includes 
installations, such as colonies and garrisons, capital cities and 
_provinces.* It requires currencies, such as monies, weights and 
measures, and a calendar. And its personnel includes a civil service, 
citizens and armies. The processing consists in the maintenance of 
order through enforcement, and consists in such continuing func- 
tions as policing, taxation, public works, the management of money, 
and protection. These powers may have been delegated or be in- 
alienably possessed by the personnel of government. The distribu- 
tion of governmental power is society-wide, and often indeed passes 
beyond the confines of the society, in the case of military operations, 
for instance. 

The processes of government in this sense are regulative in that 
they are brought into action only in a negative function. They con- 
trol and order by being called out chiefly in cases of disorder.” The 
functionaries of government are by definition bureaucratic in 
inclination ; their methods are long established, narrowly confined, 
and habitual; they admit of no exceptions to the standing instruc- 
tions, and by their very reliable type of conformity prescribe the 
limits of public behaviour. 

Transparent facilitation is difficult to obtain here, where the 
bones of administration show so clearly, and the unexceptional so 
often works in a destructive capacity. The aim of democracy is to 
make of government a flexible institution in which transparent 


1See, e.g., A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History (New York 1954, Oxford 
University Press), vii, 80. i 

2 Huntington Cairns defines jurisprudence as ‘the study of human behaviour 
as a function of disorder’, in The Theory of Legal Science (Chapel Hill 1941, 
University of North Carolina Press), p. 1. 
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facilitation would be at a maximum, and this is no doubt also what 
the Marxists have in mind in the conception of the state which is to 
fulfil its proper function ideally only when it will be able to ‘wither 
away’. It is important to note here that in Soviet Russia the pre- 
paration for such withering has taken the antithetically opposite 
form of a rigid dictatorship. Regulative service institutions con- 
tribute nothing substantive, yet without them the constitutive in- 
stitutions must fail to function. A society is a whole organization 
which is equally dependent upon every one of its institutions and 
cannot be a going concern without any one of them. Thus the 
regulative institutions perform the service of allowing the service 
institutions to function properly by providing the necessary environ- 
ment of orderly social relations. 


(B) The Military 

The extreme of executive power is lodged in the institution of the 
military. The military is equivalent to the social order defended by 
force within the limits of a given territory. The various divisions of 
armed forces, together with their training and equipment and sup- 
ply, constitute the raw material, while the maintenance of border 
vigil, frequently extending beyond, together with the readiness to 
wage war, constitutes the processing phase of the military. Immense 
personnel may be involved, up to the total citizenry, while the 
standing military is usually far less. Compulsory training and recruit- 
ment removes the military from transparent facilitation ; indeed the 
existence of the military is at odds with such criteria. But see Plato’s 
Republic in which he conceived of an army which could be ‘fierce 
to enemies and gentle to friends’. 

Thus far we have been discussing the institution of the state 
chiefly in its executive function. This is vast enough in most 
societies, if we consider it from the top executive (king, president, 
dictator, chief) down to the smallest of local governmental admini- 
strators. But there are other functions, such as the legislative and 
judicial. Here the raw material consists in the laws which are en- 
acted, while the processing consists both in the further enactment 
of such laws and in the adjudication of infractions. Enforcement 
belongs to the executive. The maintenance of property relations and 
the administration of justice among citizens, the punishment of 
offences, trials and other judicial procedures, belong to government 
in its legislative and judicial branches. 
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(C) The Law 


The law is the institution concerned with the administration of 
justice. It has to do with the regulation and adjudication of crime 
and contract through regular channels of litigation and the use of 
police powers. It amounts to a separate institution, although fre- 
quently it owes its existence to government, and thus constitutes an 
additional regulative social organization. The law reinforces the 
similarities within the group (i.e. those upon which the group is 
based), and is itself a collection of rational similarities. The estab- 
lishment of norms is a distributed responsibility, when it concerns 
such diverse affairs as justice, boundaries, and scales, or public 
health. There are two notable features of the law as an institution 
which must be mentioned here, and these are its special ramifica- 
tions and admissions. 

The principle of equity stands for the generality of value. That 

thoroughly English derivation of common sense from the appeal to 
decency betrays a belief in natural justice to which the name of 
equity has been assigned. Standards of value are more powerful 
when assumed than when expressed, at least so long as they remain 
in force. The virtue of establishment is its lasting power, and the 
memory of a basis for evaluation which lies back of the conscience 
is not as easily transmitted. Equity is enabled tosupplement common 
law on the English system by the continuity of containment which 
underlies both. It is difficult to see how there could be in law the 
principle of equity were there no moral assumptions, and of course 
back of them in turn an implied ethics. 

The law is in some special sense a captive institution. That is to 
say, it belongs in type to a separate category. Ordinarily associated 
with the state as its arm of order, the law can also take dictation 
from a number of institutions, and so we have martial law and 
canon law, for instance. 

The laws which permit certain actions to happen point the way 
toward the goal of transparent facilitation better than those which 
forbid certain others. Traffic laws are examples of the first type, 
laws against homosexuality examples of the second. There are, how- 
ever, ways in which the laws can dominate and facilitate at the 
same time. Such is the character of enabling legislature, as. for 
instance the English Turnpike Act of 1662, which authorized tolls 


1 Hauriou, La Science Sociale Traditionnelle, pp. 336-74. 
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on improved highways, to reward the capital and labour expended 
on them. When the state features its law, or when the law takes 
precedence over the state as an institution, so that outsiders attracted 
by its principles come under its protection voluntarily, often even 
after having fought the state, then we have a law-dominated state, 
which is the best kind and far superior to a force-dominated one. 
The political life of General Smuts in South Africa, when he 
adopted the British after the Boer War, and the literary life of 
Oliver St. John Gogarty who did the same thing after the Irish 
rebellion,’ are good examples. The production of law whether half 
mythical, as in the case of the Greek law-giver, Solon, or conscious 
and planned, as with Gaius and the compilation of Justinian’s Code, 
is not the starting-point but rather the act of establishment. Dis- 
tribution is society-wide, in the sense of Cairns’ definition and takes 
place whenever there is a departure from its limits. The consump- 
tion of law may be said to be the order secured by adherence to it. 
Law-abiding citizens are approaching the ideal of transparent 
facilitation. 


. 3. SOCIAL GROUPS AND AGTIVITIES 

Before leaving the service institutions to consider others, we must 
say a few words about marginal groups which do not yet quite 
amount to institutions but of whom some recognition must be taken. 
These run all the way from half-formed institutions to occasional 
associations, shading off into conditions with only dimly discernible 
forms. 

The account should begin, perhaps, with the detailing of those 
associations having some stability, among them being sodalities, 
welfare organizations and philanthropic foundations, established 
sports, such as baseball and cricket, clubs, amusements short of art 
(motion pictures, radio, television), games, such as gambling and 
chess, shading off into less well-defined associational activities and 
conditions : hobbies, sleeping habits, natural disasters, wealth and 
poverty, and others too numerous to mention, the flotsam and jet- 
sam and debris of institutions. 

We cannot here go into all of these, or break them down separ- 
ately into raw material, process and distribution, ending with a 
discussion of personnel and procedures, as we have tried to do with 


1 As I was Going Down Sackville Street, p. 233. 
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some of the more well-defined institutions. It is important, however, 
to take notice of their existence, their pressures on the institutions 
and their weight in the society and the culture. Societies are not 
strait jackets or prisons; in the most rigid of them there is always 
some space in which to turn, and the social groups and activities of 
a marginal nature which are being described here furnish the elbow 
room. We shall in a later chapter attempt to deal with the life and 
movement, the rise and fall, of institutions. But we cannot here 
account for types of institutions without mentioning the fact that 
they are not by any means static affairs. The society furnishes the 
cultural milieu in which the institutions of various types emerge, 
and we must suppose them when arrested for examination as caught 
in various stages of development. 

Thus in this chapter and the next two we endeavour to deal with 
institutions in the static sense of field-functions, but we are still con- 
fronted with the fact that while many institutions are well-defined 
—the principal ones that go to make up societies and cultures, cer- 
tainly—there are others in various stages of development which 
must be accounted for also. Imperfect stages of social material 
also exhibit field-functions, in the sense that there are always some 
social groups and activities serving purposes of an eventually insti- 
tutional nature. We must account, in other words, for unofficial 
associations, such as informal clubs, and for one-time social events, 
such as holidays and celebrations which have formal status, down 
to informal one-time events of a disruptive nature, such as floods 
and riots. These are reminders that some of the influences in society 
are still uncontrolled and unaccountable, that not everything is 
established, that societies and cultures, like social groups and even 
individuals, are subjected to forces which have not been analysed 
as yet, and that institutions are compelled by chance happenings 
which remain unpredicted and immense. Consider, for example, 
such diverse phenomena as the following, chosen at random: epi- 
demics among farm animals, soil depletion, emigration, inventions 
such as atomic power, business cycles, population increase, war ex- 
haustion, the evolution of morality, shifts in organized vice, the 
movement of cities, increases in the public debt, the study of per- 
sonality disorders. 

In connection with social groups and activities, we have also to 
remember related events and conditions not included under the 
institutions we ordinarily recognize. They remind us that the types 
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of institutions exist yet are not fixed in any final sense. The efforts 
of societies to found themselves on institutions is the formalizing of 
the need for regularity and order in human relations and proce- 
dures. Nothing human or social, because nothing finite, exists in any 
absolute way, and there is nothing ultimate in existence, except 
perhaps this fact itself and the presuppositions which it implies. 


CHAPTER XV 





_Eigher Institutions 


The institutions we have been discussing up to this point are the 
service institutions. These are the institutions, constitutive and regu- 
lative, which furnish the means to other institutions. We shall now 
have to discuss the ‘higher’ institutions, namely those which furnish 
the purpose, or aim, to other institutions. These have their own set 
of characteristics and peculiarities, and we shall have to take note 
of them. For instance, it has been observed that often when the 
higher institutions become as definite in their structure and function 
as the service institutions, it is at the expense of the cause that they 
serve. 

Four types of higher institutions will be treated here. These are : 
science, art, philosophy and religion. These are by definition vaguer 
affairs than the others, and can only be delimited perhaps at the 
cost to their subject-matter. The four types are by no means ex- 
haustive. As the emergence of science in the seventeenth century 
shows, new institutions are possible and may be constructed in a 
culture at any time. There is no reason to believe that all of the 
institutions, or even that the best of them, exist now, or have existed. 
So long as there are cultures and societies within cultures, there will 
be generic as well as specific institutions coming into existence, 
flourishing, and passing out of existence. We shall examine the 
mechanism of this phenomena in a later chapter; meanwhile it is 
important to remember then when we make up a theoretical study 
out of the empirical data at hand we are doing little more than 
generalizing from samples, and this is as true in the case of social 
institutions as it is with any other existing thing. 


I. THE SCIENCES 


The sciences are those institutions which furnish information con- 
cerning the laws governing segments of the natural world to other 
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institutions. All institutions, like societies and cultures themselves, 
are carved out of a medium which is the whole of nature. Part of 
it becomes incorporated within culture, the rest presumably remains 
outside, namely, that part of it which is unknown. Whatever is 
known through the sciences becomes ipso facto assimilated to some 
social institution and hence part of culture. Knowledge always has 
an effect. We do not need to utilize knowledge in any practical way, 
nor do we need the factor of control, in order for knowledge to 
become social. Knowledge is social merely because we know some- 
thing, and to promulgate the knowledge is to have it play some role. 
We cannot always specify precisely what that role is; what, for 
instance, have been the social effects of the awareness of the remoter 
galaxies the knowledge of which has been made possible by infra- 
red photography, the giant reflector on Palomar, and the radio tele- 
scope? Considerable, no doubt; for the astronomers with their 
elaborate equipment are parts of several institutions, such as educa- 
tion and science; and so there is a social effect, the total reaches of 
which we are in no position to estimate accurately. Poe and Shelley 
wrote sonnets to science, but also there has been a shift in the 
religious outlook as a result of our knowledge of the vastness of the 
cosmic universe. 

If we are to discuss the institutions of science in the same way in 
which we have dealt with the service institutions, then we shall want 
to know what is the raw material, what the processing and how wide 
the distribution of the product. 

The raw material of science is the natural world, each science 
treating of only one segment, and the sciences are fractioned in 
accordance with those natural divisions which are indicated in what 
are called the integrative levels. For instance the raw material of 
biology consists in all living organisms, the raw material of chemistry 
in all bonded elements. ‘Raw material’ in such cases means nothing 
at all elementary, but, to the contrary, exceedingly complex struc- 
tures. An organism is considered raw material in this context only 
because it is where the science of biology starts. 

The processing of science is the operation of the scientific method 
in order to derive generalizations or ‘laws’ by means of a formal 
examination of the empirical subject-matter. A detailed description 
of the various stages, in so far as the authorities agree about them 
at all, is obtainable elsewhere. Here it is only necessary to point out 
that the processing of the institutions of science involves the use of 
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trained men, laboratory and field equipment, and the following of 
a precise and logical method which yet requires imagination and 
invention in its application in each instance. 

The distribution of scientific activity extends only over some 
cultures, and only over some parts of these. The products of science, 
however, may be found throughout a society and even an entire 
culture. Its influence is felt in the main perhaps only through its 
applied branches, which reach down to the technologies coming 
under the heading of service institutions. Science at its best keeps no 
secrets, and endeavours to disseminate its findings as widely as 
possible. 

In those societies which have welcomed the institution of science, 
very few even of the scientists are engaged in the activity of pure 
science. Their influence may be said to be well out of proportion to 
the numerical ratio in which they stand to the general population. 
Recruitment is a matter of calling. 

As we should expect of a comparatively new institution, science 
does not yet obstruct its own operations. There is no large vested 
interest, and so the energy has gone into scientific research and very 
little of it has been spent on the perpetuation of the institution 
itself. Science as it is constituted today comes closest to the institu- 
tional ideal of transparent facilitation. We have already noted the 
tendency of institutions as such to shift from a primary to a secon- 
dary purpose,’ but we do not know why the rate of shift is so much 
more rapid in some cases than in others. At the end of this chapter 
we shall hope to reach some tentative findings in this regard, so they 
may be postponed here. 

Science is a going concern. It has a ritual and a set of artifacts 
designed to satisfy the craving for knowledge. Its findings are not 
so important as its seekings. What matters is the quest, and the 
evidence for this assertion is that the method together with its pre- 
suppositions furnishes the only invariant. The findings of science 
are revised or abandoned repeatedly, as a result of the continuous 
operation of the method by which they were obtained. In less 
advanced sciences the findings are changed altogether; in more 
advanced, they are revised or subordinated. But in any case main- 
tenance of the institution is furnished by sustaining the method of 
investigation and refining its techniques. 

The sciences as institutions have not been with us very long. We 


1 Chapters XII and XIII. 
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have no history of their adventures to recount; we cannot tell as 
yet about the ways in which they change in the hands of various 
cultures, as we do for instance about art and religion. No doubt we 
shall find this out when science in Soviet Russia and China is farther 
along. The institution of science is brand new, culturally speaking, 
yet already it has permeated and heavily overbalanced those socie- 
ties in which its pursuance has been encouraged. We have no in- 
formation concerning what the future will bring provided the 
sciences are allowed to continue untrammelled. In any case, this 
latter eventuality seems from present indications unlikely. A great 
deal of experience is necessary before we can tell how a new insti- ‘ 
tution will settle down to its proportional place among the others. 
Meanwhile it is served by its personnel with a devotion and a 
detachment which is the lot of few. We shall return to this theme 
in the next chapter. 


2. THE ARTS 


The arts are those institutions which furnish the values to other 
institutions. They are qualitative expressions of the search for reality 
employing raw materials of a basic nature. 

The raw materials of the arts would be raw materials in almost 
any context: clay, pigment, sound waves, body movements, cut 
stone, language. These are generally materials which are abundant 
and in themselves valueless or of little value. 

The artistic method is one of which we know very little apart 
from the techniques employed. We know, for instance, a great deal 
about how to carve stone, what tools to use, how to cut with the 
grain, and so on; but we know little or nothing of how the sculptor 
decides what it is that he wants to carve. The method of imagina- 
tion is unanalysed. We can say in the case of science that the pro- 
cessing of raw materials means the making of works of art. 

The arts are more widely distributed throughout the society, and 
perhaps more uniformly throughout the culture, than the sciences. 
Art is culture-wide. Since one effect of art is the education of the 
senses, everyone in a culture carries something of its art with him 
wherever he goes. The arts are thus permeating influences and give 
colour to the culture. They are not usually confined to any one 
society, therefore, though there are societial differences of a marked 
nature. Greek art is credited with having generated the Renaissance 
in western Europe, but there are more recent examples. Wedgewood 
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china in England was stimulated by the importation of similar ware 
from China. And some French folk arts have been transplanted to 
Canada. 

The personnel of the arts consists in a very small number of 
persons in proportion to the population of any society. Few though 
the artists be, they are of immense cultural importance. Human 
making is as old as human culture and the arts in all probability 
are off-shoots of practical techniques, probably having had their 
origins in imitative magic and religion and in tool fabrication ; thus 
the arts have been with us as long as there has been culture. Despite 
the age of the institution, however, art is comparatively free, and 
this is because of the nature of the artistic process. Transparent 
facilitation is inherent in the artistic process. We find it lacking only 
when art becomes ‘official’, 7.e. when art is at the mercy of some 
other institution, official church art or official government art, in 
which cases of course we do not have art but religion and govern- 
ment as the institution, and art as merely a subservient branch. But 
art as art, art in its proper place, seldom leaves us with anything 
official; the exception being ‘academic’ art. Academic art is official 
art, art dictated by artists, or by others operating within the insti- 
tution of art such as art critics or art dealers. In fresh art, which is 
to say, when art is truly working as an institution and its workers 
are producing works of art, every artist begins anew. Art as such 
brooks no stringency. Contrast the training in musical performance 
and interpretation, which is usually pretty rigid, with the traming 
in composition, which can hardly be undertaken in such a way that 
it leads surely to the production of great music. And great music, 
the primary aim of musical art as an institution, has to be produced 
before it can be performed. 

Apart from the conventional models, artists do not build on each 
other’s work as do scientists. Each artist starts so to speak at the 
beginning, and finds his way, which may lie past the signposts of 
tradition but opens on to an untravelled road of his own. In art, 
there is no maintenance, each operation constituting a fresh act. 
The arts having the most social participation are the interpretive 
arts, such as music and the theatre, where a set of interpreters and 
their assistants work before a live audience ; though in others where 
this is not the case, such as literature, it is still possible to reach 
enormous audiences. 
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3. PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy is that institution which furnishes the criticism of pre- 
suppositions to other institutions. 

Many will find it strange to come upon philosophy among the 
social institutions, and there is indeed reason to wonder. For philo- 
sophy is always present but its establishment is rare, and when it is 
established the confusion is usually made between philosophy and 
education. The profession is not self-supporting, and most philo- 
sophers have had to make their way through some other means, 
teaching having been the favourite. From the Greek Sophist to the . 
modern university professor, the teaching of philosophy, which is an 
occupation in the institution of education, has been the means of 
livelihood of philosophers. Yet teaching philosophy is not doing 
philosophy, and the institution as such depends upon doing and not 
teaching, which belongs to another institution altogether. 

Philosophy has another connection with teaching, and this is its 
relation to schools. The establishment of philosophy as such requires 
its association with a teaching institution. We have the works of 
Plato and Aristotle and not those of Democritus, in all probability 
because the former two established the Academy and the Lyceum 
respectively, while the latter made no similar social effort. More- 
over, as we have noted, establishment requires ontology or sys- 
tematic metaphysics.* It cannot be accomplished with ethics alone, 
for instance. The Greek Cynic philosophers, notably Antisthenes 
and Diogenes, and the Cyrenaic Aristippus, though occurring as 
they did in the heyday of Greek culture (they were all disciples of 
Socrates) had very little effect on the social events of subsequent 
times ; whereas the effects exercised by the Stoics and Epicureans 
were enormous. Now, the Stoics, Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus, 
and the Epicureans, especially Epicurus himself, held the same 
ethics as their Cynic and Cyrenaic predecessors respectively ; only 
the Stoics added the Democritean ontology, while the Epicureans 
borrowed theirs from Parmenides and Heraclitus, and the result in 
both cases was a system of philosophy so strong that it greatly in- 
fluenced the Roman Empire and Christianity in the first case, and 
the Roman Empire alone in the second, and through them all later 
Western culture. 

The raw material of philosophy is such information as comes to 


. 1 Establishment was introduced in ch. XI, sec. 5; and its requirements of 
metaphysics in ch. XII, sec. 4. 
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it from any source. The information may come from formal studies, 
from the sciences or the arts, or merely from common experience 
or thought—from anywhere, in fact. Anything which can be ex- 
amined with the tools of reason is raw material for philosophy. 

The process of philosophy consists in the employment of the 
methods of analysis and synthesis. Logical analysis separates out 
propositions into their elements. Synthesis is theory construction. 
The enterprise of rationality, pursued in these two directions, 
namely, toward fractioning into the smallest parts and toward 
systematizing into the largest whole, is the business of philosophy. 

The distribution of philosophy is as wide as the fundamentals of 
any of the institutions of a society. Since it furnishes the criticism 
of presuppositions, there are no structures or functions of a social 
nature which can be said to be exempt; though the main ones are 
to be found in formalized social establishments, which are the insti- 
tutions. Maintenance has no meaning outside of the persistence of 
inquiry, a procedure which is self-corrective. 

The situation in philosophy with respect to transparent facilita- 
tion is one of the most amazing. For philosophy becomes coercive 
only in the hands of other institutions. Philosophy as such is an 
institution which is never coercive ; questions are asked and answers 
are tentatively suggested, and they may even be absolutely put for- 
ward, yet they are never imposed. But when philosophy is placed 
in the hands of other institutions, then imposition becomes the prac- 
tice only too often. And the curious fact is that in these cases philo- 
sophy itself becomes the instrument of imposition, of coercion, of 
repression. It is the theology of religion which the church imposes, 
and it is the zdeology of politics which the government imposes; 
and what are theology and ideology if not institutionalized forms 
of official philosophies? Philosophy itself is speculative, and specu- 
lation requires an open field of alternatives and its free exploration ; 
this is characteristic of the institution. But when a philosophy 
becomes the adopted property of another institution, then, in its 
name, that other institution admits of no rival philosophy: the 
philosophy it has adopted must be the only true one, and wars are 
fought to defend this point. Hence philosophy in its home institu- 
tion is innocent and beneficial enough, but away from home it 
becomes the instrument of coercion by other institutions, and these 
other institutions seem harmless and beneficial enough in their own 
right until such a time as they adopt a philosophy. The problem of 
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why philosophy assumes such dangerous features when it is adopted 
has never been properly studied. 

The explanation which immediately offers itself is arrived at by 
placing the blame on officialdom. What is accepted as true abso- 
lutely is likely to be forced on others for their own good. Is there an 
alternative ? Wittgenstein has suggested how transparent facilitation 
could be accomplished in philosophy. Only false philosophy could 
be coercive. If we concentrate on the elimination of whatever variety 
of false philosophy we implicitly accept, the result will be that 
philosophy as such will leave everything as it is.* This extremity of 
treatment is a limiting case, and we can hope only to approach it” 
by increasing the degree of delicacy involved in our applications of 
presuppositions : we must behave as though we were only partly 
convinced of the truth of our most fundamental beliefs, and live 
our lives somewhat more tentatively. 


4. RELIGION 


The institution of religion is that institution which furnishes the 
salvation from suffering to other institutions. 

’ The ‘raw material’ of the institution of religion consists in the 
beliefs of men concerning the ultimate nature of things, chiefly 
eschatological questions together with the main events in their own 
lives: birth, marriage, death. It has of course its own buildings, 
sacred objects, consecrated places and dogma. Religion from one 
point of view is the way in which men deal with changes in the 
individual’s career: birth, adolescence, manhood, marriage, death, 
marked by what Van Gennep has termed ‘rites of passage’ or ritual 
leading to institutionalized versions of the same. From another point 
of view, religion is simply what a church carries into practice by 
means of establishment; and the church is the institution respon- 
sible for procuring the proper emotional responses to a system of 
philosophical beliefs symbolically presented. 

The processing of the raw material consists in prayer, propitia- 
tion, expiation, revelation and other ritual practices together with 
the sacred avoidance of certain others, such as are required by 
fasting, asceticism and non-violence. 

The distribution of religion may be but is not necessarily culture- 
wide. When religion is the leading institution, it reaches throughout 


_ 1 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, 1, 124. 
2 Chapple and Coon, Principles of Anthropology, p. 398. 
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the culture; and when not, not. The case of other institutions is 
quite different; we may offer for contrast the economics of agri- 
culture, for instance, which is always culture-wide though not the 
leading institution. Everyone is under the necessity of eating daily 
without ever holding that the consumption of food is the purpose 
of life. Religion, however, is not a luxury superimposed upon an 
economic abundance. Survival is difficult in the hard mountains 
and unproductive soil of Tibet. Yet more people there are given 
over to the practice of monasticism than anywhere else. Mahayana 
Buddhism triumphs over material difficulties in a way which is 
peculiarly absorbing.* 

The personnel of religion is professionally the priesthood and the 
congregations or laity. The maintenance of the institution consists 
in the repetition of its practices and the care of its equipment : 
repeating the holy ritual, tending the consecrated fires, dancing the 
sacred dances. 

Transparent facilitation is wanting in the case of most of the 
‘world’ religions that we know. The coercion of members and the 
persecution of non-members seems more the rule than the excep- 
tion. Hinayana Buddhism does not seem coercive, and neither do 
the Quakers; but the former are too negative in their special out- 
look and the latter never properly established in the metaphysical- 
institutional sense. It has yet to be shown that a religion which 
elects persuasion over force is not to be preferred. Persuasion can 
of course itself be coercive; but a religion altogether devoted to 
ransparent facilitation is not an impossibility. To the extent to 
which religions employ force they are self-defeating, except for 
those which are avowedly militant; and it is a question whether 
after all religion does not have to believe in eliminating from force. 
Some gods are terrible gods and call for human sacrifices in one 
fashion or another. This, however, is a religious rather than an 
institutional question. When we consider transparent facilitation in 
the case of the institution of religion we run athwart other issues, 
such as for instance those which are involved in leading institu- 
tions. We shall discuss the topic more fully in the next chapter. 

Those religions which have survived and which have managed 
somehow to become ‘world’ institutions are those which have man- 
aged to enlist philosophies in their own aid. It seems to have been 


1See for instance André Migot, Tibetan Marches (London 1955, Hart- 
Davis). 
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the employment of Greek philosophy in support of an Eastern 
religion, a method which Philo indicated to the theologians,* which 
enabled Christianity to survive the other religions which were 
making a similar claim at the same time, such as Mithraism and 
Zoroastrianism. 


5. THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN GENERAL 


The first thought that occurs to the sociologist is the immense inter- 
dependence of institutions. In the case of the higher institutions as 
in that of the service institutions, society was revealed as a whole 
which is dependent upon every one of its parts. Any link can break ‘ 
the chain. Even among the higher institutions, each is permeated 
with the others. It is an old story that religion employs the arts, but 
a new one that applied science, for instance, has extended human 
life and thus given the individual a longer time in which to practise 
his religion. This interdependence seems important here because it 
points up how helpful some institutions succeed in becoming for 
others.? Technology has provided new art mediums, such as the 
cinema and the radio, and in this way science has come to the aid 
vof art. Philosophy, under the name of theology, gives religion a 
rational structure which it needs in order to become a ‘world’ 
religion. Science furthers philosophy by giving an empirical support 
to its generalizations. 

The rivalry of higher institutions—for each and every higher 
institution makes a claim for pre-eminence as to the revelations of 
reality—should not be allowed to obscure the mutual assistance they 
render, or blind us to the added value which their richness of 
diversity adds to the societies and cultures in which they partici- 
pate. What we need are more institutions, not less. The strength of 
human achievement lies as much in its variety and abundance as in 
the depth of the separate values which are brought into existence. 
It may develop that the simple hierarchy of institutions to which 
we now subscribe is too naive, that in fact there are rival institutions 
upon the same level, of function if not of structure, each of which 
can justify itself in every case. We have this now in religion, for 
instance ; for the same society, provided its political touch is light 
enough, will suffer rival religions to compete in peace. India not 


paleten A. Wolfson, Philo (Cambridge 1947, Harvard University Press), 
2 vols. 
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only supports Hinduism, Buddhism and the Moslem religion, but 
individual Indians are often members of all three (what is called 
‘multiple belonging’). May there not be in the same way competing 
sciences and arts? This is at the present time, in the case of science, 
at least, an open question; certainly at the level of service institu- 
tions the competition exists (i.e. ‘don’t telegraph, write’); but per- 
haps competing sciences of the same character makes far less sense. 

Suppose that now we erect a criterion which is to be understood 
in direct opposition to what we have named ‘transparent facilita- 
tion’, and call it ‘obtuse restriction’. Obtuse restriction will mean 
the property of obtrusive and conservative organization. Then the 
order of obtuse restriction of the higher institutions will run: 
religion, science, philosophy, art, in a descending series. The impor- 
tant qualification should be noted that this is an empirical series 
taken from the western culture; it is not always or necessarily so. 
Why are the religions of the present day more highly organized 
than the arts, say? Remember that there is the possibility of 
developing a religion which would be high in transparent facilita- 
tion. Perhaps even a coercive art is a possibility, however little 
desirable. Could we have in the case of religion, or in that of any 
of the others, merely a way of looking at the others or of treating 
them? Religion could rely merely upon the way in which the indi- 
vidual revealed an emotional consistency in his scientific, artistic and 
philosophical dealings. Where obtuse restriction is an obvious defeat 
of purpose in the case of the service institutions, which by their very 
nature make it plain that they exist to further other interests and 
have none of their own, it is perhaps not so obvious in the case of 
the higher institutions judging from some of the actual specimens 
which we have endured. Obtuse restriction gives off a false im- 
pression of integration and therefore often of strength; and it is a 
strength, there can be no doubt of that, but of a kind which inter- 
feres with or perverts its own aim, and therefore limits or destroys 
an institution as whatever it was designed to be. A militant church 
may show a certain strength and be able to impose its religion of 
love, but then is it a church, and what is a love that can be imposed ? 
The grandeur of such achievement may reflect another sort of 
victory, and brands of burning give off the same bright light we 
get from beacon fires. The stanchions and lifelines which save us 
from the sea may cut us in the belly, when the ocean swells are 
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Institutional procedures and human individual relations all centre 
about substantive elements. Man is an earth-bound creature though 
he has his head in the air. In the service institutions the substantive 
elements are material, but in the higher institutions they are sym- 
bolic. The means are more ephemeral and the rewards more per- 
vasive. Material elements are valued for their own sake, whereas 
symbolic elements are valued only for what they indicate, except in 
the case where symbols are surrogates. For we have smiling 
Buddhas, who are said to be gods, as well as abstract crosses and 
five-pointed stars, which only represent beliefs. 

Events in any society have an occasion which is based on some’ 
service institution and a cause which is prompted by some higher 
institution. The means, which are the service institutions, are those 
we live by ; the ends, which are the higher institutions, are those we 
live for. The distinction is the same one we find between what is 
importunate and what is important. The higher institutions are 
those through which it is possible for the individual to reach up and 
look out beyond his society and his culture, to which otherwise for 
all purposes of necessity—and in every connection with service insti- 
‘tutions—he is bound. The most pressing need at any one time is not 
necessarily that which in the long run exerts the greatest pressure. 
We attend to our institutions in the same order in which we attend _ 
to our personal requirements, so first things do not always come 
first. Hunger takes precedence over reproduction, and reproduction 
over inquiry. We eat in order that we may inquire ; yet we do not 
inquire merely in order that we may eat, since so many of our most 
exhaustive inquiries have little to do with increasing the food sup- 
ply. Living is living for some reason, and not merely living; life 
comes first, perhaps, since the impulse toward survival is strong, 
but not merely life ; not life merely, but the good life ; and the good 
life is life lived for the sake of some end which is thought good. 
Good ends are what higher institutions seek to supply ; and they are 
always in short supply, because each of the higher institutions fails 
of transparent facilitation when it becomes through obtuse restric- 
tion not that which assists toward an end but itself an end. 

Another point of comparison between service institutions and 
higher institutions must be made before we leave this section. The 
aims of the service institutions, their functions and facilities, are 
specific and limited ; the aims of the higher institutions are general 
and unlimited. How is one to employ a method of transparent 
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facilitation upon an object which remains inherently tenuous, 
elusive, vague and ephemeral? It is easier to know what you ought 
to do when what you want to do is known. The so-called quixotic 
nature of man means that his certitudes fluctuate with his ignor- 
ance. It is in the area of relatives that we act most surely by means of 
absolutes ; and this is understandable, for when groping in the dark, 
as when. drowning in the sea, the first object that we encounter 
seems the one most likely to save us; and so we put all our hopes 
upon it, and hope presupposes faith with all faith’s limitless reli- 
ability. And so it is, perhaps, that we come often to invert the 
natural institutional order, and live for the family by means of 
religion, or devote ourselves to education at the cost of its mistaken 
content because of a higher allegiance to politics or to economics. 
But possibilities are logical rather than merely actual; and thus 
there are no lost goals, only lost people; no changed institutions, 
only exchanged institutions ; no dead cultures, only dead societies. 
The structures and functions of higher institutions are permissive 
only, they neither constitute nor regulate in the proper sense. They 
guide softly, they direct warily, they lead gently, when they suitably 
are as they ought to be. 


CHAPTER XVI 





The Leading Institution 


Now we are to take up the question of institutions on quite another 
basis from that which divides service institutions from higher insti- 
tutions. The leading institution is not any particular institution but 
a name for that one which is at the top of the institutional hier- 
archy. The institution leading may be doing so as a matter of pres- 
tige ; we do not after all have to think of domination in terms of 
the imposition of force. The rule of order backed by: force belongs 
to the state, not necessarily to the leading institution; for the state 
need not be the leading institution. We must learn to separate the 
importunate leading institution from the important one. The state 
may be merely the former. The state as the leading institution could 
conceivably function as a service institution, being first in the society 
only in the order of importunateness, but as such it needs no more 
emotional allegiance than the postal system does now, even though 
it were as well run. Every place in the order in which institutions 
are arranged is important, but the highest place is the most impor- 
tant in a functionally different way. It is set apart for a unique set 
of reasons. In the first place, it governs the others; it dictates the 
theory of reality for the entire culture; and it sets the standards of 
value accordingly. 

We shall call leading institution that one which is placed first in 
the order of importance by the society. It could theoretically be any 
institution, and it has historically been many. In China under the 
Han Dynasty the combination of religion and the literary classics 
was responsible for social order and lent to that vast state a remark- 
able stability and a strength that was later much needed when it 
came under the necessity of assimilating conquerors. Ancient China 
gave pride of place to the family as a leading institution, setting it 
above government, and regarding government as merely the biggest 
family ; while medieval Europe preferred religion in the form of 
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the Christian Church; and in neither case was the society as dis- 
organized as its lack of an all-powerful state would make it appear 
to us. Establishment by that name usually indicates a compounding 
of what in this work we have agreed to call establishment ; it means 
that an institution already established has been raised to the rank 
of leading institution. Thus it was with the ‘established’ Church of 
England. 

There is always a leading higher institution, and it dominates the 
society. But there is also usually a leading service institution, and 
this aids the higher institution as its most favoured instrument. Thus 
the government in Soviet Russia relies upon applied science, and so 
does government in the United States, despite the dissimilarity in 
types of government. In the United States an additional service 
institution is favoured, and this is business (economics). ‘In modern 
America, the chief unifying force is business’.* The leading service 
institution ought to be recognized as a sort of secondary leading 
institution. 

There are reasons for thinking that the order we accepted earlier 
was the natural order. It ran, reading up the scale, family, trans- 
portation, communication, economics, practical technologies, decora- 
tive arts, education, politics, pure sciences, pure arts, philosophy, 
religion. The leading institution is the highest of the higher institu- 
tions. Religion, according to this arrangement, is the leading insti- 
tution par excellence. But then, perhaps, it becomes a question of 
which religion ; is just any religion by this judgment more fitted to 
be the leading institution of a society or culture than any other 
institution ? Is a religion in decline in a society more fitted to be the 
leading institution of the society than, say, some other institution 
which is in its growth period? If so, then how does it happen that 
the one most highly regarded is in decline ? ‘In decline’ by definition 
does not mean ‘leading’; it may still enjoy the trappings and 
formalities of regard and yet no longer have the power, and in this 
sense have lost out as the leading institution. Then, again, any insti- 
tution may become a religion. ‘Religion’, it ought to be explained, 
when used for some institution other than one devoted to the func- 
tion of religion proper, namely, salvation from suffering, is simply 
the name we give (or in practice ought to and do not give) to the 
leading institution. Assuredly, there can be displacement in a 
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society ; its ‘religion’ may be eliminated altogether, or rated lower 
than some other institution which is put in its rightful place. We 
may be sure that when the leading institution of a society is not its 
religion, something is wrong with the society, and, we may hasten 
to add, more wrong still with its religion. The idea that nothing can 
justify the removal of religion from its place as the leading institu- 
tion is mistaken, as we shall presently note. 

In order best to explain how the leading institution leads or domi- 
nates the others, we would do well to use as our guide the analytic 
elements of institutions as set forth above (Part Four), and show 
how each of these is transmuted in the leading institution. 


I. STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 
(A) Equipment 

The leading institution, like all other institutions, possesses material 
means, only in the case of the leading institution these become in 
the society the symbols or sacred objects. A piece of the true 
Christian cross is no longer a piece of wood, the sacred stone of the 
Moslems is no more a piece of stone, and the body of Lenin pre- 
served in a public tomb is not a corpse. In the leading institution 
the symbolic value falls back into the object so that it becomes 
unique, and others achieve value only from being like it and not 
from being like what it signifies. Thus crosses are symbols in Christ- 
ianity, but only because of the ‘true cross’, a piece of which stands 
for much more. In each case, it has been transformed into some- 
thing else ; and its symbolic value is its material worth by a simple 
process of substitution. Churches were never mere buildings; they 
are more like shrines. The thaumaturgic arm of St. Francis Xavier 
which was carried about the world as lately as the second quarter 
of the twentieth century was certainly no part of the personnel, and 
as a piece of equipment, which it must then be called, could hardly 
be reduced to its material component (which it nevertheless assuredly 
has). 

The equipment of a leading institution has a double purpose. It 
serves the leading institution in a purely utilitarian way, and it 
furnishes others with their need for symbols. Thus the utility of the 
leading institution is granted an additional dimension of significance 
and value, since the symbolic function is also a use; we use things 
as symbols just as much as we use them in and for themselves. In 
the case of the leading institution, however, we have the peculiar 
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situation that the symbolic value, i.e. the value of equipment for 
other institutions, tends to transcend the conventionally utilitarian 
value, t.e. the value of equipment for its own institution. Equip- 
ment also comes under the transfiguration that transpires when the 
social role of the leading institution takes precedence over its own 
somewhat narrower function. 

Finally, it must be remembered that equipment consists entirely 
in what we have termed artifacts. For the reasons outlined above, 
the reaction to the artifact when it is the equipment of the leading 
institution is violent. Such artifacts as these suck into their vortex 
all other features of the leading institution and through it of the 
whole society. The result is, figuratively speaking, that the artifact 
withdraws and the other social forces that happen to exist press on 
toward it, so that the effects of the alienation of the artifact are 
_all-absorbing and tend to obliterate all other considerations. 


(B) Procedures 


What the leading institution does is what in the society it is most 
important to do. The ritual of a church, the administration of a 
government, the manufacture and exchange of industry and trade, 
whatever in the society has the belief of the society, as its required 
procedures, is what will be supported. To follow the ritual of the 
leading institution is to be sanctified, to be purified, to be born 
again. The procedures of the leading institution always constitute a 
cleansing ritual. And it should be remembered that in the begin- 
ning of a society the leading institution leads not only by the imposi- 
tion of force but also because it is asked to do so by the other insti- 
tutions and social groups. Arab customs were adopted quite freely 
and voluntarily throughout the whole world of Islam stretching from 
the east coast of Africa to the western boundaries of India, by the 
peoples of many divergent states and cultures, and all because a 
religion had become the leading institution in a number of socie- 
ties. The power of a leading institution moves by consent rather than 
by imposition, though later these may be exchanged. If the family 
was the leading institution in ancient China, it was because every- 
one thought it was and not merely because of the tyranny of the 
patriarch. 


(C) Personnel 
The personnel of the leading institution constitutes the highest 
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social class in the society. They are the high priests of the society 
whatever the institution they serve. The aristocracy of the society 
is furnished by the managers of the leading institution. We have 
had in this position the Churchmen in the Middle Ages, the land- 
owners in nineteenth century England, the scholars in ancient China, 
the industrialists in twentieth century United States, the politicians 
in Soviet Russia. The leading institution can always count on being 
able to recruit the choice of what the society has available in the 
way of men of intelligence, imagination, initiative and enterprise. 

Few intellectuals are ever able to maintain their power of origina- 
tion apart from institutions. So far as the leading institution is con- 
cerned, recruitment is an easy affair. Intellectuals literally flocked 
to the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages, they flock to govern- 
ment in Soviet Russia and China, and to applied science in the 
United States. Philosophy, on the other hand, as something of an 
independent enterprise, has to be recreated ; it is hardly continuous. 

The originally responsible personnel of the leading. institution 
often has a set purpose which becomes lost through rigidity or ex- 
pansion. Men of insight often succeed in persuading members of 
the oppressed classes how to gain power by means of certain truths 
but never tell them how to keep those truths after the power has 
been gained. Jesus preached Christian truth but not how to run a 
Christian society; Marx promulgated certain economic truths but 
not how to run a socialist society. The result in both cases has been 
something far removed from the intention of the original founders. 

The managers of the leading institution are usually ranked higher 
than the producers. Institution-wise, they have now become the 
most important persons in the society. The producers are most 
honoured by being in the leading institution; otherwise, they are 
known only through their products. 


(D) Organization 

The organization of the leading institution includes in a sense the 
entire society and gives it a much needed unity. The relief felt by 
the sense of unity makes the society unwilling to part with the insti- 
tution which is in that role whatever its failures. The solidity which 
is furnished in early societies by the family, the gens, the clan, the 
tribe, the people, is furthered in later stages by the race, then the 
church and finally the state. And the leading institution within the 
confines of the social organization which it runs seems identified 
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with that organization and certainly furnishes it with a justifica- 
tion. The mother in a traditional matriarchate, the king in a long 
established monarchy—who would dare challenge their authority, 
when to do so would seem to question the very nature of things? 
Thus the domination of the leading institution is tied up with the 
society which it dominates in an apparently inseparable fashion. 
What-is always comes disguised as what-has-to-be. 

We may take a quick glance at the nation state in connection 
with the organization of the leading institution. Those who live in 
the nation state think of government as necessarily the first institu- 
tion of the society. This, however, is not necessarily the case. Periods 
in history when, as we say ‘people were unable to govern them- 
selves’ may have been societies which did not think this of primary 
importance as we do. Nationalism, in so far as it is the quality of 
community, is a consequence of moving the institution of politics 
into the place of the leading institution. It involves emotional recog- 
nition of membership in a political group—the attribution, so to 
speak, of emotional values to the state. The decision to make the 
state into a leading institution is the one most frequently taken. As 
we shall see later in this chapter, there are reasons for thinking this 
decision wise provided the primary purpose and not the secondary 
is the one chiefly fulfilled. 


2. GOAL-DIRECTED ELEMENTS 


(A) From Myth to Ethos 

As the concrete ontology of a leading institution becomes the 
implicit dominant ontology of a society, there is a general alteration 
in the atmosphere. Its qualitative climate is changed, and the 
ethos, which is so pervasive, emanates from the leading institution. 
Values as such are somewhat difficult to illustrate. We can only say 
that certain feelings, certain qualities, certain kinds of higher forces, 
gain an ascendancy, while others do not. What is highly regarded 
is indicative of a certain dominance, and the sum of these,estimates 
has an effect which is in excess of their particular occasions. They 
are what constitute the medium in which only certain kinds of values 
can live. Thus not only does the leading institution through its con- 
crete ontology determine what is right but also through its ethos 
what shall be available for feeling. 

Societies conduct their lives in terms of the symbolism of a master 
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analogy. The medieval analogy was theological, that of the modern 
communist state is economic. Every natural phenomenon must be 
accounted for by the master analogy, and analogical stretching is 
considered correct procedure where it is found to be necessary. ‘Thus 
the Song of Solomon is interpreted as the Church’s love for God, 
or the novel about the collective farm in Soviet Russia becomes a 
pzan to Stalin. We say how we feel by means of a story intended 
to revive how we have felt, or perhaps even to induce how it is held 
we ought to feel. 

As an originative force it may be that an institution dies in taking 
up its role as a leading institution. What gave it the strength to gain 
the ascendancy can no longer be kept once the ascendancy is 
gained. Thus we have the spectacle of the spirit and not the letter, 
of dictates rather than insights, of formalities instead of courtesies. 
What Weber called charisma is in danger of being replaced by 
physical compulsion, in which case the inner meaning of the insti- 
tution is widely accepted and deeply mistaken. The man of action 
required by the leading institution substitutes for the man of con- 
templation whose work resulted in the institution being called to its 
position of eminence. 


(B) From Symbol to Basic Value System 


In the fusion of the ethos with the eidos in the culture (for these 
structures and functions are always wider than the societies) we get 
at the root of the mechanism as a whole, we put the tissues on the 
skeleton. We have already seen this process at work in the rational 
social unconscious of the individual and built it up to the com- 
plexities of the social group and the institution. Now we must say a 
word about its peculiarities when it is the basic value system of a 
leading institution. 

The qualities which emerge structure-wise occur together in a 
way which represents a set of relationships, and express their group 
properties in intermittent phases. Thus they may be dynamic or 
static, and in either phase they may be effective or ineffective. Now 
the way in which the influence of the leading institution is received 
by any other institution may give some indication of the basic value 
system of the leading institution as it operates within the culture, 
and this time more particularly as it operates within a given society 
as a part of the culture. An efficient military could be passive 
through its potential, as with the armed forces of the United States 
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in the first quarter of the twentieth century ; and an applied branch 
of biology could be equally so, as with the Public Health Service in 
the same country in the second quarter of that century. ‘Passive’ 
here may mean either dormant, as in the first instance, or active 
and functioning silently and well, as in the second. 

We have noted how myths are expressed through symbols.’ Later 
we shall continue the account in a description of the basic value 
system.” Forces either contain logics as their rationale, or they are 
at odds with their natural logics and so seem to be inherently irra- 
tional. The collective force of all the symbols. in an institution must 
show a consistency in qualitative terms. Just what this means will 
be explained. One aspect of it has been treated already when we 
discussed the need for a qualitative logic.* The name used in this 
book is the same as the one in current social anthropology : the basic 
_ value system. It is complicated for the situation where the institu- 
tion containing it becomes the leading institution. For now the 
qualitative consistency among the symbols must defend itself against 
a host of weaker and less well situated symbols, and at the same 
time spread itself considerably beyond its own institutional con- 
fines. When the diploma triumphs over both the wedding ring and 
the mace, then we shall understand that the proposition that 
knowledge is the highest virtue has been profoundly accepted as 
true. 


(C) From Style to Authority 

To gain adherence to its style, which is a task of the leading 
institution, requires true belief, that is, the unconscious acceptance 
of its tenets as truths of fact; belief, in other words, of the character 
which is given in such a way that surrender implies complete accep- 
tance. When the leading institution’s pronouncements are right 
because they are said, whether or not they are said because they 
are right, then we have that imposition of style which renders the 
need for force supererogatory. 

The fashions are set for the society by those who are fashionable. 
And who, after all, is fashionable if not those who participate in 
the leading institution? It should be noted carefully that the lead- 
ing institution is not always the one it is thought to be. The sup- 
posed leading institution may be only a holdover from some pre- 


1 Chapter XII, sec. 2. 
2 Chapter XVIII, sec. 2. 
3 Chapter X, sec. 2. 
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vious organization, whereas the institution now in charge may be 
the result of a social shift which has never been duly acknowledged. 
Fashion indicates something of the class or group which is actually 
in charge, and the imposition of style, whether by force of authority 
or by the charm of a particular way of life, is a good index to the 
leading institution. Fashions were set by the ladies of the aristocracy, 
and only afterwards by the wives of the capitalists. 

Style as dictated by the members of the leading institution has its 
emphasis on the whole enterprise, if the institution is beginning its 
ascendancy, and on the parts, if it is declining. Thus Cecil Beaton 
in his memoirs, in which he accounts for the fashions of western 
Europe in the last half century, admits as a sensitive observer and 
participator that he had always had an eye for detail rather than 
for the entire conception.* From the most blatant assertion of 
authority to the slightest and most subtle indication or suggestion 
of style, the leading institution, and the given stage of its develop- 
ment in that capacity, can be accurately gauged. : 

The leading institution lends its authority to a certain style, and 
here we have a combination which it is difficult and perhaps im- 
possible for the members of a given society to resist. Who could 
refuse to emulate the fashions of the artistocracy? In a day of the 
domination of religion where would a resistance to the pageantry 
and processions be found? When the military runs things, who does 
not emulate the gold braid of the officers, the manner in which they 
wear their swords? The style by itself might be enough to be 
admired, since it contains a certain artistry ; but the authority adds 
to it, and puts a stamp of official approval on such admiration. 


(D) From Charter to Eidos 

The fundamental beliefs of the members of the leading institu- 
tion is the philosophy of the culture. The power of the leading 
institution lies in a general social acceptance of its concrete onto- 
logy.” When an institution is made into the leading institution of a 
society, its concrete ontology becomes the implicit dominant 
ontology of that culture, and this thenceforth is the true centre of 


1Cecil Beaton, The Glass of Fashion (New York 1954, Doubleday), p. 28. 

2It is important to remember the distinction we have employed between 
implicit dominant ontology and concrete ontology. The implicit dominant 
ontology is the name for the fundamental consistency of all the elements of a 
culture ; the concrete ontology is the name for the same function only within 
a single institution. 
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power.’ It is what finally enables the leading institution to exercise 
control over the society. Whether made manifest as might, domina- 
tion, authority, or as supervision, inspection, surveillance or comp- 
trollership, the implicit dominant ontology is always to be found 
assumed in the background. 

When a society adopts the concrete ontology of its leading insti- 
tution as its implicit dominant ontology it does so with the con- 
viction that its implicit dominant ontology is the perfect ontology. 
For instance, it identifies its moral code with the truths of ethics. 
Its theorems become axiomatic in the culture; its members ‘know’ 
what is right. No society, of course, ever established a code of 
ethics. But it does establish a code of law; and the law is the estab- 
lishment by a leading institution of its moral code as the limits of 
procedures throughout a society. The law in this sense is a part of 
_ every institution and different for each one; but the leading institu- 
tion has a law for the society: federal law, canon law, etc. The 
apparent arbitrariness of the legal system selected for the society is 
no argument against its necessity ; order is a necessity, some.order if 
not some particular order. Behind the order which is in fact selected 
within a society, there is a silent and hidden implicit dominant 
ontology, which appears in the degree of conviction with which the 
selection of a system of order is stamped. Law in this connection 
functions as the acceptance of the logic of rights and duties so far 
as these concern the social governance of persons, substances and 
actions. Such acceptance leads to absolutes in belief, the very root 
of tyranny ; for who would regard the imposition of true beliefs as 
any sort of oppression? And who, having the truth, would give it 
up? The tribute which men pay willingly to the power of truth is 
always handed over to one of its alleged agents—this truth or that. 

We have come to associate power with political power, the kind 
of power which is traditionally exercised by the state. But the power 
of the eidos lies in its free acceptance by those who are to be guided 
by it. It functions in direct relation to the degree of voluntary sub- 
mission to its requirements in practice. The greatest freedom and 
efficiency, the most magnificent transparent facilitation, is achieved 
by that institution which succeeds in becoming and remaining the 
leading institution with a minimum set of assumptions. The con- 
crete ontology of the leading institution as it is adopted by the 
society must not be expanded but remain at a minimum. The 


1 For the explanation of ontology in this connection, see above, ch. XII. 
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strength of an ontology is indicated by its fewness of demands, and 
this requires that it be a very limited axiom system. We have before 
us the splendid examples of religion in ancient Athens, and of 
government in the United States and in western Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The political power of a religion is not necessarily synchronous 
with the greatest reach of belief, which may have been expended 
in establishing the institution. In the struggle between Pope and 
King, the Pope often triumphed, as was the case with Gregory VII 
and Henry IV; but we may ask whether the strength of belief at 
this late date in the Church’s history was of the same nature as that * 
sort which called out martyrs. There may have been a change in 
its quality. For the kind of belief which will lead men to fight is 
not, after all, of the same high sort which will lead them to sur- 
render. The priests who followed Cortez and accepted conversions 
in Mexico did not possess the same quality of conviction as did the 
martyrs in the Roman arena. Both had their convictions, this can 
hardly be doubted; yet we may be also convinced that something 
in its character had changed. 


¥ 

3. THE PRIMARY PURPOSE 
The primary purpose of institutions is transparent facilitation, as 
was stated earlier. The primary purpose is no different, when the 
institution is the leading institution; it is still transparent facilita- 
tion. 

There is, however, one extenuating circumstance which renders 
the execution of the purpose more difficult in this case. The primary 
purpose of an ordinary institution concerns its contribution to 
society, and this is usually a subordinate affair. No society ought to 
exist for the sake of transportation, and, in all probability, few if 
any ever have. Societies do not exist, either, chiefly for the purpose 
of obeying the laws they have established. But in the case of the 
leading institution this may be precisely what is expected ; societies 
may, and in fact have, existed mainly in order to carry out the 
function of the leading institution. Thus its primary purpose may 
require it to dominate the society it leads, and when this is the case, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to lead in terms of transparent 
facilitation. Effortless and unobtrusive functioning hardly fits the 
description of the primary purpose of an institution whose equip- 

1 Chapter XII, sec. 5. 
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ment furnishes the chief symbols, whose personnel furnishes the 
aristocracy, and whose organization extends throughout the whole 
society. 

Transparent facilitation means that the primary purpose of an 
institution is fulfilled while the institution as such stays in the back- 
ground. Now how is a leading institution to remain in the back- 
ground ? Here we seem to have a contradiction, leading surely means 
not remaining in the background. The answer is that there are ways 
of leading other than those which were practised hitherto. Evidently, 
religions have been conceived, even if not practised, in these terms. 
Jesus and Buddha certainly envisaged religions in which the use of 
force would be abjured yet in which there would be leadership. 
Both in the Marxist society of the future, and in the scientific society 
of the sociologists, transparent facilitation was part of the planning. 

That no leading institution has succeeded in directing a society 
for any length of time after this fashion is no criticism of the cor- 
rectness of the plan. Probably in a society where customs were 
static, where everyone had accepted for a long time a certain order 
of things, where the leading institution had been established as such 
beyond the remote memory of man, there would be an appearance 
of transparent facilitation. This would arise, however, from a lack 
of resistance to the dictates of the leading institution, and from a 
wholesale unconscious belief in its right to lead, and not from trans- 
parent facilitation as the accepted order of procedure on the part 
of the leading institution itself. 

The primary purpose of a leading institution is fulfilled only when 
the institution leads without the exertion of force, and with a trans- 
parent facilitation which leaves everything else to be done as it 
ought, almost as though there were no interference on the part of 
the leadership at all. The leading institution under these circum- 
stances would lead because it was a charismatic institution and not 
because it had the power of command. 


4. THE SECONDARY PURPOSES 
We recall the two secondary purposes of the institution, namely, to 
survive and to grow. Now we are confronted with the same pair, 
only this time as the secondary purposes of the leading institution. 
Again the situation is sufficiently more complicated to justify an 
additional discussion. 
To survive as an institution in any way which serves the primary 
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purpose, the leading institution needs to involve the entire society 
and this includes also other institutions. But to involve the other 
institutions or to include them is not to eliminate them. An institu- — 
tion which so dominates the society as to exclude the others has, 
despite its success, betrayed something of a weakness. It is a more 
powerful because a more inclusive function to dominate other insti- 
tutions than to obliterate them. The fact that it is an institution 
only, and not an entire society, comes sharply to the fore. This is 
the case in Spain. The Spaniards have given evidence that reason 
and institutions may belong together by proving themselves as a 
nation rebellious toward both. In Spain, there is the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and there is little else. As Nadel points out, ‘the “‘over- 
all” purposiveness of institutions’ . . . is a character which ‘attaches 
to the institution as such’ and is ‘not visible in the elements con- 
sidered separately’.* But usually there are other institutions. The 
specific end of the leading institution is to see to it that its end pre- 
vails throughout the society. To survive, its order must become the 
social order, its values the societal values. It begins, then, to have 
and to enjoy more important external relations; and this, as we 
should expect, has an echo internally. For where in. other institu- 
tions there has been a conflict between managers and producers 
over the question of interest, there now is effected a reconciliation. 
The prestige and the power in the society, which are the privileges © 
of the leading institution, are things it wishes to maintain; and it 
can do so only by working within its own harmony and presenting 
a solid front to the other institutions. 

There is another aspect of the matter. Let us remember that the 
leading institution is the dominant social organization of the society. 
It, if any, has the best chance for survival. Its survival, it might be 
said, is assured by its success; there is no need for struggle toward 
this goal, since it is one which is in a sense already achieved. 

Hence the leading institution does not have as a problem the first 
of the two purposes we have been discussing; it does not have to 
work out the problem of surviving as an institution, and can there- 
fore devote all its efforts and all its energies to promoting the second 
of its two purposes, namely, that of growth. But growth is a legi- 
timate aim of a leading institution, which thus gains one more 


1See Americo Castro, The Structure of Spanish History, p. 626 and foot- 
note 44, and pp. 645-6. 

2S. F. Nadel, The Foundations of Social Anthropology (Glencoe, Ill. 1951, 
Free Press), pp. 126-7. 
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advantage over its rivals, and may succeed in preserving into its old 
age at least one of the virtues which most institutions possess only 
in their youth, and this is the harmony which issues from having 
only a single and easily recognizable goal. 

The picture admittedly is not so simple as we have at first made | 
it appear. The leading institution often calls upon and supports 
itself by means of a secondary higher institution to furnish and 
support its claims to prior reality. The Marxists in Soviet Russia, for 
instance, have called upon the authority of science to support the 
claims of the state as the leading institution, by assuming that 
Marxian socialism is applied social science. Marxism, in Soviet 
Russia as we have noted, consists in an emotional belief in applied 
science, enforced by the state. But sociology is not yet a science 
(though, as we have said at the outset of this work, it could, and 
_ probably will, be) and so the claim is unfounded. Marxism is the 
application of a social theory derived from a metaphysics, which 
was, in turn, the ingenious result of combining lessons learned by 
Marx and Engels from studying the materialism of Feuerbach and 
the dialectics of Hegel, and so it is not a science at all. But it was 
designed to enlist the aid of the institution of applied science, with 
all the belief in reality that pure science entails, in support of a par- 
ticular kind of autocratic government, and so illustrates our point. 
In ancient China the Confucian religion was enlisted in the aid of 
a bureaucratic system of examinations, after the manner in which 
a secondary leading institution is enlisted to aid a primary. 

No advantage is ever gained without something being lost. The 
quid pro quo in the present situation is the rigidity with which the 
leading institution, thus assured of survival and even of success, is 
confirmed in its own view of its ends. The leading institution acquires 
in large measure the arrogance and hubris which we have come to 
associate with successful persons. The logical error of absolutism 
enters into the picture and gains control of the actions and of the 
attitudes. The development of the leading institution is a story of 
increasing self-certainty; and its advancing years and repeated 
patterns of behaviour, which become known as tradition and which 
call to the guarantee of its moral justification all the faith and accep- 
tance of previous ages, are living testaments to the insolence of any 
rival institution which may seek to challenge its authority. The 
fallacy of historicism in the hands of the leading institution turns 
into its best argument: what has lasted the longest is necessarily of 
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the greatest value. Thus logic is confused with history, and what has 
been done is called on to justify what is being done. 

Nothing in practice could be more erroneous. Those who argued 
against telephones, on the assumption that men had never talked 
across such distances, had tradition well on their side; yet com- 
munication has made greater gains through novelty in recent 
decades than it has since the discovery of language. It could have 
been argued just as cogently that men had got along very well for 
millenia on what messages runners could carry on horses; and this 
historical argument could have weighed heavily against the further 
exploration of wireless and radio. For leading institutions to be con- 
firmed in their practices because of the degree of their acceptance 
by the society is dangerous to its welfare. The leading institution 
became one because somehow men grew convinced that not only 
could it do things best but it had the best things to do, and their 
conviction was so deep in them that they may have forgotten the 
reasons for their opinions. 

However strong the leading institution, it is never the only one, 
and if it is the leading institution it is so because of its relative 
position with respect to other institutions. It may lead but only if 
there are institutions to lead ; and so it must be considered a leading 
institution chiefly in its relations to others, and as itself one among 
many. To the consideration of this set of relations we must next 
turn our attention. 


PART SIX 


From Institutions to Cultures 





CHAPTER XVII 





Relations Between Institutions 


We have noted that the institution was constructed as a response to 
individual needs yet has an existence of its own apart from them. 
Now we shall move up in our inquiry, taking the institution as the 
lowest level of analysis and seeing how cultures are composed of 
_ them. For just as institutions are constructed from individual needs, 
so they are the elements of the first level of analysis of societies. And 
societies in this work are held to be part of cultures. Institutions are 
semi-independent structures floating in the larger social medium 
which is the culture. The institution as such is an autonomous organ- 
ization and the one which is of primary importance in sociological 
analysis. It is the institution rather than the human individual or 
the culture which calls for examination when we try to understand 
society. Of course a living society operates in terms of institutional 
interaction, and this is, in fact, exactly what Max Weber studied. 
But there is also inter-institutional conflict and inter-institutional 
harmony. And, again, the phenomenon of the order of institutions, 
must be considered for institutions do not exist in any society on 
the same level but arrange themselves in a hierarchy. 


I. INTERACTION 
The institutions within a given society function together in a struc- 
ture involving their mutual support, otherwise the society as a whole 
would not be possible. As we have noted, there are certain institu- 
tions, designated service institutions, whose functions are’ to serve 
the others. Among these must be counted transportation, com- 
munication, economics, education, politics. Transportation and 
communication are good examples. To deliver mail from one person 
to another, or from one institution to another, or to convey indi- 
viduals or material objects from one city to another, may serve 
institutional ends: the family, for instance. Economics, which is 
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entirely concerned with the exchange of goods and services, is a 
fundamental service institution ; by its very nature it is engaged in 
the facilitation of the functions of other institutions, so important, 
in fact, that the rest of them generally have some department speci- 
fically devoted to this liason. It is a poorly organized family that 
does not have a budget, an impossible art school which lacks an 
accounting office, a hopeless government which does not contain a 
well-run treasury. Capitalism and Protestantism were natural allies, 
tied together by a common asceticism so that the stage for the rise 
of industrialism had been set by the Reformation, according to 
Weber.* 

A single social act might involve aspects of a number of institu- 
tions. Let us suppose that a couple is being married in some society 
in which the giving of a dowry is practised. The following institu- 
tions might become involved: the family, and of course, the law, 
but also economics, politics, transportation, communication, the 
arts, and the applied sciences. The service institutions exist to make 
possible the smooth functioning of the others, and have, it might 
almost be said, no internal purpose of their own. Transportation for 
its own sake is some sort of diversion, though no doubt there are 
people who live only in order to travel. The extreme of such a func- 
tion is illustrated in our time and place when we watch people on 
Sunday afternoon riding around in their cars just for the sake of 
riding around and with no place in particular to go, or the stalled 
traffic on the same afternoon in the summer in the environs of a 
large city. 

If the institutions at the lower end of the cultural scale exist in 
order to provide the means for the smooth functioning of the others 
so that they may more easily attain their purpose, it is the institu- 
tions at the upper end which furnish them with a purpose. Religion, 
philosophy, the pure arts and the pure sciences are fundamentally 
devoted to inquiry, when they are not turned away from their true 
purpose, that is, and so they give a direction to the others. Some- 
times one or another of these will dominate the culture in which it 
exists, but in any case the other institutions are deeply affected by 
the members of this group. There is hardly a corner of the society 
not penetrated by them, while domination is the price of the sup- 
plying of purpose : we live for what we hope to achieve. There have 


.1 Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (London 
1930, Allen and Unwin). 
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been cultures dominated by religion, as in the Christian Middle 
Ages, there have been cultures dominated by other institutions more 
commonly ; and chiefly by government. Thus far, pure science, pure 
art and philosophy must wait their turns in history, there have been 
no cultures devoted to them. 

Individuals are often, perhaps it would be possible to say, usually, 
members of more than one institution. A man is a member of a 
family, and he is also a taxpayer; let us say he is also in business, 
he travels and writes letters, he goes to a church, votes, collects 
paintings and enjoys daily many of the advantages of applied 
science. Thus the interaction of institutions is a necessary part of 
any culture, and must be taken into the general account of its struc- 
ture. What, we may appropriately ask, is the specific nature of the 
relation between institutions ? 

Institutions, like all other dynamic systems, are wholes which 
consist in the organization of parts. We deal with wholes as wholes, 
it is true, yet always mediated through the agency of responsible 
parts, for parts are the agents of wholes. Just as we greet the whole 
man yet manage to symbolize this by grasping his hand (a token 
ritual the infraction of which might be received as an affront), so 
we greet states through the agency of their embassies, and business 
corporations through their salesmen or their vice-presidents. The 
interaction of entire institutions is conducted through the contact 
between their parts, whether departments, agents or whatever. 
When the Fuller Brush Company salesman sells brushes to the 
housewife at her front door, we have an example of the agents of 
business and the family in contact in ways which may affect both 
institutions, though surely the whole business never comes into con- 
tact with the entire family. 

It is difficult to imagine institutions mutually permeated, though 
such a phenomenon no doubt takes place. When the religious views, 
say, of all the members of an educational institution, for instance a 
university, are expected to conform to those of some accepted 
church, then we say that the institution of religion has permeated 
the institution of education. It is a nice question to what extent the 
interaction between institutions ought to take place. Should contact 
between the fore edges be deemed the sufficient amount; or should 
they overlap, and to what extent ; or should the permeation be total ; 
or should these various alternatives be required by specific inter- 
actions between institutions, some being more closely in contact than 
others ? 
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No doubt, further degrees of institutional interaction than those 
we have already mentioned are possible. Perhaps two institutions 
could be so interwoven that it would be difficult to tell them apart, 
or their contact could be so tenuous and ephemeral that it would 
consist of the merest suggestion of action at a distance. An example 
of the former extreme might be a church school, and of the latter 
an attempt to describe pure science in the terms of pure art, as in 
a novel written about a scientist. No doubt, also, the type of inter- 
action is determined to some extent by the character of the par- 
ticular institutions involved. The interaction between the military . 
and the religious is clearly exemplified in the Jesuit Order of the 
Roman Catholic Church; it is difficult to tell which institution 
Ignatius Loyola had exclusively in mind when he founded his Order 
in the sixteenth century. There may be sets of qualitatively different 
kinds of interactions possible, and these will have to be studied. 

Then, too, the entire discussion in this section of institutional 
interaction has considered only the interaction between ‘two institu- 
tions. What about the prospect of studying interactions between 
institutions taken three at a time, or more than three? The chief 
problem here is, what are the facts? Do institutions interact in sets 
of three or more? Are we studying actual situations or only logical 
possibilities when we raise such questions? First we shall have to 
determine the special bent of our special inquiry, and whether we 
are to make an empirical exploration before considering the mathe- 
matical analysis which is involved. 

Is it not true that a society regarded from the first level of 
analysis consists in a set of institutions together with the relations 
between them ? And what are these relations if dynamic interactions 
are included, though of course we must consider the possibility of 
passive ones as well? The prospect of what some relations could be 
were they put into effect might influence institutions by that very 
fact, without anything in particular having to happen; and this 
must be considered in its effect upon happenings. We have the 
problems before us of statics as well as dynamics, of the structure as 
well as the function, of the relations between institutions, or of insti- 
tutions themselves, for that matter ; for it may well be that what we 
are talking about when we talk about the relations between institu- 
tions is the very nature of those institutions, if it is true that they 
are composed (at least in part) of relations of this sort. 

" Interaction, then, will prove to be the activity called for by the 
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relations, and the institution a focus of such relations, perhaps com- 
pletely resolvable into them. And if we go this far, then are we pre- 
pared to go farther, if not in total explanation still at least in partial, 
and say that an institution is the way in which the society localizes 
certain of its functions? Could we admit that when we talk about 
the institution we are at the same time talking about the entire 
society, only in some one of its particular roles? 

Suppose that we assert of the institution that it is a sort of speci- 
fic concentration of the society ; then we can see how the society is 
organized. For it is not a simple affair at all; and we cannot under- 
stand it as a neat collection of departmentalized boxes contiguous 
yet clearly demarked. Each institution, in the broad yet precise 
sense in which we mean institution in this work, is society-wide, 
each one of them extends from border to border of the society. Is 

_ there any corner of a society not reached by economic contingencies, 
for example, or by communication? It is difficult even to imagine 
what this could be. And if what we have claimed is so, then how 
are we to separate the different strands and divide the society into 
its component elements, sorting out, so to speak, the various institu- 
tions and dividing them up into their own functions, as though they 
were not parts of societies but independent organizations (for indeed 
they do have that aspect as well) without interaction? We shall 
clearly have to make a dynamic approach to this task, for it is, as 
we have seen, a dynamic situation with which we are confronted. 

In dynamic terms, the separation of institutions from their func- 
tion of interaction can be accomplished by introducing an actual 
factor which is found in all working societies, and this is the factor 
of conflict. There is interaction between institutions in any given 
society and there is harmony to some degree, but there is also con- 
flict. And so it is to an examination of conflict that we must next 
turn. 


2. CONFLICTS 
The conflicts between institutions may arise in varying degrees from 
some one of the following occasions: infringement, competition, 
distortion, usurpation. 


(A) Infringement 
The infringement of one institution upon the rights of another 
may occur in a number of ways, some trivial. A market truck, say, 
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parked on a university lawn bearing a sign marked ‘Keep off the 
Grass’ constitutes a minor infringement. A major infringement 
would be illustrated by the attempt of some institution to take over 
the rights of another in some serious way, as for instance when 
cartels attempt to influence and even to run governments. Institu- 
tions in their daily life are often contingent, so that not only small 
infractions of right but also large-scale struggles for power are both 
occasioned by proximity. If there happens to be a no-man’s land 
between them which is the province of no other strong institution, 
the situation becomes more sharply demarked. Institutions on any- 
thing like the same level of cultural analysis are often competitive. 
The most extreme case is of course that within a single institutional 
level, say between organizations devoted to the same institutional 
ends. A famous case was the struggle between organizations of 
communication: ‘Don’t write, telegraph!’ and ‘Don’t telegraph, 
write |’, or between businesses devoted to competitive goods : ‘Reach 
for a Lucky’ instead of a sweet !’ Conflicts between institutions exist 
no less even when they are only implied. 1954 was the year that the 
first atomic-propelled submarine was launched, and it was also the 
year that the dogma of the Assumption of Mary was promulgated. 

In the Middle Ages religion frowned upon the lending of money 
at interest, without which no modern industrial society, such as our 
own, could be possible. Yet the sale of indulgences by the Roman 
Catholic Church reached scandalous proportions, and even today 
the sale of sacred objects and holy relics in Mecca continues to be 
practised by the Moslems.” It should be added incidentally that 
economics is not always ascendant over other institutions as Marx 
supposed. In the sixteenth century in Spain, for instance, the 
Inquisition ordered the expulsion of the Moriscos (the Moors) who 
were, in Aragon, the industrious tillers of the soil and whose 
Christian overlords were impoverished as a consequence. Christian- 
ity began with the infringement of religion upon the family; to 
leave father and mother and adhere only to Jesus* and the open 
challenge of conflict: ‘I bring not peace but a sword’.* In our own 
day we have witnessed the infringement of government on art, as 
when in the Soviet. Union under Stalin the government decided 
what was and what was not good music. 


1 Lucky Strike Cigarette. 

2 Demombynes, Moslem Institutions, pp. 84-6. 
_3 Matthew x. 35; Luke xiv. 26. 

4 Matthew x. 34. 
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(B) Competition 

Competition is the struggle between institutions for supremacy. 
It often takes the form of a power struggle of great magnitude. The 
struggle between church and state, or between church and educa- 
tion (parochial school versus public schools) is a case in point. A 
favourite variety of institutional competition in the United States 
has been the struggle between government and economics (busi- 
ness). Government interference in business is deeply resented by the 
business men who insist that business is not the affair of govern- 
ment; however, when foreign competition appears he is equally 
firm in his insistence that tariff barriers to protect business be 
erected by the government. 

Are wars extreme cases of competition between institutions or 
between societies? It would seem that both can occur. Surely when 
‘states within the same culture make war on each other it is legiti- 
mate to regard this as a species of institutional competition, the 
border wars between South American states, for instance. Wars of 
religion are not unknown, and the wars of religion in sixteenth cen- 
tury Europe between the protestants and the Roman Catholics were 
surely wars between competitive religious institutions. The massacre 
of some twelve thousand or more Protestants (Huguenots) by 
Catholics in and around Paris on the eve of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
shows the lengths to which such competition can go. 

The competition between world religions mars the efforts of 
society to institutionalize religions. So savage was the struggle be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant Christians that the Moslems bene- 
fited. ‘Christian captives were openly sold in Toulon market-place, 
and while French Protestants were undergoing savage persecution, 
Turks on French soil turned unmolested to Mecca to pray’.* One 
religion often cruelly stamps out another—only to make way for a 
third. The Hindu Chola kings who ruled the Tamils in southern 
India in the tenth and eleventh centuries did not know when they 
persecuted the Jains that three hundred years later the entire 
Dravidian line would have been so weakened as to offer little effec- 
tive resistance to the Moslem conquerors. The various degrees of 
conflict between religions is well illustrated in Spain during the 
Middle Ages in the various ways in which Moslem and Christian 
religions clashed in the same country. First of all, there were the 


1Dorothy Vaughan, Europe and the Turk (Liverpool 1955, University 
Press), ch. VI, § 2. 
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Christians who lived in Moorish country and who were bilingual, 
and then there were also their opposite numbers, the Moors, who 
lived as subjects of the Christian kings. In addition to these, there 
were the fugitives from one religion to the other, and finally a group 
who moved rapidly back and forth between the religions and who 
served as spies on both sides, living in border towns and even farm- 
ing their own communities.’ 

Why is it that religions, like armies, come into armed conflict, 
when arts and sciences do not? The competition among institutions 
for supremacy is illustrated by the struggle between religion and 
government. Christianity gained by virtue of the weakness of the : 
Roman imperator, and Buddhism entered China and flourished 
after the fall of the Eastern Han Dynasty a.p. 220 had left disorder 
in its wake. In the next three hundred and fifty years the tremen- 
dous success of Buddhism with its immense numbers of converts 
and with the establishment of thousands of monasteries was the 
answer to the divisions and foreign invasions which persisted until 
the Sui restored order in the sixth century. 

A rising institution will offer competition among those already 
‘existing and will be met with appropriate force. Its leaders are then 
sacrificed to other institutions irrespective of the merits of the case. 
When science began its bid for acceptance it was challenged by 
religion and government, and it furnished its martyrs who paid the 
price of legal execution at the hands of the authorities. That 
Michael Servetus had correctly discovered the pulmonary circula- 
tion of the blood did not save him from being burned at the stake 
at Geneva in 1553, nor did the fact that Lavoisier placed chemistry 
on a modern footing save him from the guillotine at Paris in 1792. 
It is the more significant that many such martyrdoms have occurred 
when we remember that people are usually willing to subscribe or 
surrender to diverse and even conflicting beliefs and loyalties, as 
evidenced for instance by the contradictions between the creeds of 
church and church in the East, church and state in the West, or 
nationalism and the family in the West. 


(C) Distortion 
Distortion is the conflict which is occasioned when institutions are 


taken out of their proper order and so brought into conflict with 
others. There is a natural hierarchy to institutions and we can cer- 


* 1 Americo Castro, The Structure of Spanish History, pp. 88-9. 
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tainly see clearly some instances where it is violated. Consider for 
instance institutions which we may suppose exist in order to serve 
others, and which therefore cannot be ends in themselves. Institu- 
tions of economics, like those of communication and transportation, 
are service institutions; they exist in order to further the ends of 
other institutions. For, as we have seen, surely men do not exist only 
in order to mail letters or to be carried about from one place to 
another, nor do they for that matter exist in order to exchange 
goods, since the goods themselves must exist in order to be used and 
not merely in order to be exchanged, even though they may have 
to be exchanged in order to be used. Now, when institutions 
intended to be of service, or to serve as means towards some ends, 
become so important in a society that they serve themselves as ends, 
they must necessarily come into conflict with others. In the United 
States in the second half of the twentieth century transportation 
threatened to become the end of life for many people, and a dis- 
proportionate percentage of their incomes went into the purchase 
and maintenance of automobiles. In ancient Assyria, on the other 
hand, communication was held captive to religion, all scribes being 
trained in schools attached to the temples,’ whereas religion was 
subordinate to the state since the king was the head of the priest- 
hood.? In many periods of the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church, including the present, the interference in politics and the 
attempt to control the political side of social life clearly marked a 
failure to render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. On the 
other hand, Asoka used the Empire of India to make Buddhism 
into a world religion.* Under Peter the Great in Russia, the Greek 
Orthodox Church was made subordinate to the state through his 
power of appointing the members of the Holy Synod (late seven- 
teenth, early eighteenth centuries). His successor, Catherine II, was 
a Protestant German princess, and so she secularized church 
property. 

Distortion is a developed form of competition between institu- 
tions. It indicates that an institution twisted out of its proper place 
in the culture must threaten the place of some other, and so come 
into serious conflict with it. A new institution, science, say, constitutes 
a tremendous challenge and a difficult affair to live with. The other 


1Contenau, Everyday Life in Assyria and Babylonia, p. 176. 
2 Ibid., p. 280. ? 
3 Vincent Smith, History of India (London 1951, Oxford), pp. 55-7. 
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institutions, which have been much longer on the scene, do not 
know how to make the necessary adjustments in order to accept it 
among them. In Spain science is ignored, in Soviet Russia and 
China its applications are worshipped, in the United States they are 
placed at the service of business. When the medical profession as a 
profession became strong enough to attempt to influence politics by 
lobbying through the American Medical Association, we have the 
spectacle of applied science bringing pressure on government. For 
while doctors as individual citizens ought to carry a political respon- 
sibility in a democracy, their concerted action as a pressure group, _ 
with funds of some size devoted to the purpose, is something else : 
again. The bribery of public officials by business men to gain ends 
often at odds with the general interest’ is another case in point, for 
here the institutions of economics (business) are threatening the 
security in its rightful place of government (politics). Does govern- 
ment aid to universities mean congressional interference in higher 
learning, as seems possible in the United States, or can it be seri- 
ously curtailed as in Great Britain where the aid without the 
influence seems advisable ? 


(D) Usurpation 

The final stage in the series of conflicts between institutions con- 
sists in the extreme case furnished by usurpation. Sometimes there 
occurs the attempt of a single institution within a culture to take 
over the whole culture. Examples are familiar enough: the Roman 
Catholic Church during the Middle Ages gives us an example of a 
single institution, namely religion, making itself the sole source of 
authority and power in Europe. The same phenomenon is to be 
observed now in the Soviet Union, only with the institutions of 
economics and applied science. Single-institution cultures tend to be 
monolithic and hence to lack sufficient diversity ; they have gained 
organization at the expense of what it is that they have organized, 
and to be organized in this way means to have left out too much. 

The first decision which a culture must settle perhaps is, who is 
to be the carrier of the real: science, art, religion or possibly even 
philosophy? The second decision is, who is to be the executant 
of the real? The choice lies among the service institutions usually, 
business, the military or government. Now usurpations will occur 
when the highest becomes the executant of the lowest, the regu- 


1See for example Lincoln Steffens, Autobiography. 
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lative the arm of the constitutive, as when for instance the military 
became the real in Assyria and Nazi Germany. 

Perhaps the oldest and most familiar type of usurpation is that 
which comes about when the regulative institution of government 
takes over the society and becomes the most important institution 
in it. We encounter this phenomenon in absolute monarchies, theo- 
cracies and communist governments. When the king has the power 
of life and death over his subjects, when he claims to be divinely 
appointed or is also the head of the official church, or when the 
government rules as a self-confessed dictatorship of the proletariat, 
we have the same result, namely, the state is the society. This is a 
clear usurpation, for it happens that society and not the state is the 
unit. It is an error to suppose that those societies which seem from 
our point of view to have been ‘unable to organize or to govern 

. themselves’ were merely incapable ; for it may be that their interests 
and energies flowed into other institutions. Nowhere is it written 
officially that in the ideal society the state should be uppermost. 
Indeed it would seem that the opposite is the case. For the state is 
a regulative institution, and functions best when it is not usurping 
the highest values but on the contrary merely facilitating them. 

Societies must be broad enough to reconcile contradictions and 
to contain ideal opposites, and this they can never do when a single 
institution absorbs, or attempts to absorb, the whole culture. Rome, 
at least under Augustus, had such an efficient government that 
social law and order were the replacements for the original works 
of art, literature and philosophy which the Greeks had produced 
among the chaos and confusion of the city-states. Liberalism means 
the tolerance of those who think otherwise, and for this we need 
perhaps legitimatized competition between institutions of the sort 
that can never occur when a single institution takes over the culture 
and subordinates all others to a degree which robs them of their 
power of growth. 

Even when we suppose, as at some time we inevitably must, that 
politics is the institution which most naturally ought to dominate a 
culture, we are violating the fact that other institutions also need 
to breathe. Culture, strangely enough, is not always a simple pro- 
duct of the largest and most powerful political units. Anyone in the 
fifth century B.c. living outside Greece would have been surprised 
to learn that the culture of one city-state, namely Athens, was far 
ahead of all the rest, and even far ahead, too, of the great empire 


of Persia. 


R 
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3. HARMONY 


We have been looking at the conflicts between institutions and their 
degrees of virulence. Now we must turn to a study of their harmony. 
A society, we have asserted, is a whole in which some of the chief 
parts are institutions. The harmony is a property of proper order- 
ing; only by fitting the institutions together in the order in which 
they belong by their nature can we hope to show how the harmony 
originates. 

The idea of harmony suggests institutions so arranged that their 
mutual working is facilitated. The situation is one of institutions 
interdependent within the framework of the society as a whole,’ 
and in contrast to this the speculations must concern the permuta- 
tions and combinations of institutions within a given society. Socie- 
ties may consist in a few, or in many, simple institutions, or in one 
complex institution with the others simple, or in many complex and 
a few left simple, and so on.* The problem of reaching harmony 
may be seen to be a most difficult one. We must view the institution 
as a whole and after it the society, each as a reconciliation of differ- 
ences. The richness of difference which gives us some index of the 
level of attainment of the society is achieved by institutions strong 
enough to contain sublated conflicts. The economic competition of 
capitalism within a democracy, or of rival religions within the con- 
fines of a monarchy in which the separation of church and state is 
the rule, are examples. Turgot wrote somewhere that it was the 
duty of government to reclaim land from the sea, but the right of 
private business enterprise to make the best use of it. The contain- 
ing consistency must always be somewhat larger than the conflict, 
which can accordingly never be concerned with fundamentals. One 
study which could be made of such a situation would be on the rate 
of flow of the elements of conflict, as indicated by the variety of 
reactions and the speed of communication available to them. 

The institutions, then, are specializations within a larger organ- 
ization which we have named society, a hierarchical harmony of 
differences, a reconciled conflict, a lateral competition among insti- 
tutions of the same sort within a vertical competition between 
institutions of different sorts. Which church is to win out in the 
struggle between rival religions within the society, and after that 


1Cf. Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology. 
2 See Chapple and Coon, Principles of Anthropology (New York 1942, Holt), 
Pp. 459. 
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which institution is to rival the winning church? The life of a society 
is evidenced in these two levels of struggle for institutional supre- 
macy, and they are struggles in which all institutions are to some 
extent engaged. They are given room by an over-all harmony by 
means of which the society as a whole is enabled to survive and to 
meet the challenges of other societies. The struggles we have enu- 
merated are permitted struggles, and so long as they are kept within 
proper bounds allow life to the society ; but they carry within them 
always the threat of exceeding their bounds and so of wrecking the 
society. This is the price paid by any vital social organization, that 
its harmony cannot be a simple affair except at the cost of con- 
taining little; and a rich one is always a fulminating one, capable 
of destroying its boundaries and bursting apart. 

Something of the order of institutions has already been indicated ; 
' there are institutions by which and institutions for which human 
aims at certain goals are put into effective striving. The service 
institutions belong at the bottom of the order, those furnishing the 
aims at the top. Within these groups, however, there is need for 
further ordering, and some difficulties ensue from the determination 
of just what this is in each case. Institutions within the middle group 
are regulative of the others. We may then come to some such 
scheme as the following : 


religion 
philosophy 

the pure arts 
the pure sciences 


purposive 


the applied arts 


ch Po wenicnes functional-mechanical 
e applied scie 


economics 


communication 


: expeditive 
transportation 


politics 
education regulative 
} constitutive 


family 


We may regard the institutions within a society, like the elements 
within an institution, as an organization of parts in a whole. Now, - 
there are many ways in which parts can be organized into wholes ; 
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they may be organized quite loosely, as in a sand pile where the 
grains are merely together aggregatively and each is relatively inde- 
pendent ; or they may be organized quite tightly, as in an organism 
where the organs and their cells share an enormously high degree 
of interdependence. The rules for the organization of institutions 
into societies up to a point are no different from those governing the 
organization of any other parts into any other wholes; they have 
been studied, and there is no occasion to set them forth here.* 

The mathematical study of the structure of societies, that is, of 
the functional complexity which is to be found in the relations 
between institutions, employing those relations we already know 
and examining the degree of their employment in the interactions 
of societies, has yet to be made; and it is one purpose of the present 
work merely to point out the direction in which such studies couid 
be undertaken. This would appear to be one of the primary tasks 
of sociology, and would moreover lend itself to logico-mathematical 
treatment. 

The extent to which the institutions function together in a society 
and so make that society possible is the degree of their harmony. 
This can no doubt be ascertained, but in the case of any single 
society it would require protracted and careful investigation. Most 
probably a primitive society would present the best opportunity for 
a beginning, for primitive societies, as we have learned, are com- 
plex enough. The upper limit of such a study is the institution func- 
tioning as a whole in relation to other institutions as wholes ; beyond 
that lies the whole society, and of course societies do not consist 
merely in the institutions which compose them, though of course 
institutions do constitute the first level of analysis into structural 
components. We shall deal briefly with the remaining components 
later, though any full discussion of them lies beyond the province 
of this work. The lower limits of such a study lie in touching merely 
upon those elements of institutions which make their functioning 
with other institutions possible, and this may prove to be the 
rational content of the unconscious of human individuals. 

Empirical material inevitably calls for mathematical treatment 
(i.e. quantitative, structural and functional treatment or treatment 
by means of algebraic, topological or analytical deductive systems), 
but in the meanwhile we can indicate something of the direction 


1See “The Structure and Function of Organization’ by James Feibleman 
and Julius W. Friend in The Philosophical Review, vol. LIV (1945), pp. 19-44. 
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which may be taken by a few brief qualitative and descriptive 
illustrations. 

From the present evidence, it appears that the Sumerian Temple- 
State was an egalitarian theocracy.! Again, Akbar, the Mogul 
Emperor of India, who reigned from 1556 to 1605, practised 
religious toleration for years, treating the Moslems of his own 
religion on an equal footing with the rival Christians, Hindus, Jains 
and Zoroastrians. Such toleration was unknown in the then con- 
temporary Europe of Queen Elizabeth of England or Henry IV of 
France. After 1579 Akbar persecuted and humiliated Moslems 
only. Being unable to decide which religion was right, he thought 
he knew at least which was wrong, and on that day religious tolera- 
tion, as it included Moslems, ended.? The peaceful union of Scot- 
land and England in 1707 under Queen Anne, and the non-violent 
eviction of the British from India, as a result of Gandhi’s religious 
influence, in 1947, offer clear evidence that the peaceful co-opera- 
tion of divergent institutions is possible. Living together by mutual 
agreement, or the voluntary subordination of one institution to 
another, shows interdependence to be a kind of harmony. The higher 
institutions depend upon the lower for means and the lower on the 
higher for ends. The institutions and their overlapping environments 
may be interpreted along the lines of the theory of Whitehead’s 
‘extensive continuum’.* The consistency-rules between divergent sets 
of empirical social data mean when applied to societies the implicit 
dominant ontologies which are discernible if the institutions fit well 
together. This is what lies back of the anthropologists’ assertion that 
the best explanation of institution in a primitive society, say religion, 
is not explicable in terms of the religions of other societies, even 
other primitive ones, as it is in terms of the other institutions within 
the same society.* — 

Every culture and hence also every society is dominated by a 
system of ideas. The degree to which this is explicit or implicit 
varies widely, and the extent to which the system of ideas is the 
property of the dominant institution also varies widely. The ideas 
may be so pervasive that their influence is not candidly recognized, 


1H. Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization in the Near East (Bloomington 1954, 
Indiana University Press, pp. 60ff. 

2Vincent Smith, History of India, pp. 181ff. 

3 See A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, Part IV, sec. II. fetes 

4See e.g. E. E. Evans-Pritchard and others, The Institutions of Primitive 
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which means, paradoxically enough, that they exercise an almost 
tyrannical absolutism of authority within the society. In this case 
the institutions within the society are woven together pretty tightly, 
and at times they seem even to merge. Or the ideas may be ex- 
plicitly held, which is a weaker way in which to hold them, in which 
case they are known to be the official property or in the official 
custody of the dominant institution and so recognized by the others. 
They are in this instance not so thoroughly believed but they may 
be even more rigidly enforced. Now, the structure of the society in 
so far as it consists in relations between institutions will obviously be 
of an altogether different character in each of these cases. 

We have been considering the cultures of civilizations, now let 
us turn to primitive societies. Civilizations are cultures with in- 
definitely extended boundaries. Who can say where the limits of the 
Hellenic culture were in the third century B.c.? Could we have then 
named Bactria as an eastern boundary, and what would we have 
said later when Asoka’s India showed Greek influences?* How 
would it be possible in our own day to specify the frontiers of the 
western culture? The problem of measurement will have to draw 
arbitrary lines when confronted with this problem. 

In studies of primitive cultures, on the other hand, the problem 
is nearly solved: we know the frontiers. And another and more 
complicated problem is also solved, yet solved in a way that some- 
how makes analysis easier but change impossible. For the pervasive 
beliefs and practices in primitive cultures tend to be uniform. Such 
uniformity over any number of generations is only possible when 
the nature of the kind of thing that the basic beliefs represent is 
unknown. Beliefs about reality (z.e. the concrete ontology) are dealt 
with abstractly and known consciously only in highly advanced 
civilizations, where they bear the name of speculative philosophy. 
There is never any one-to-one relation between the beliefs about 
reality, which are deeply held at some unconscious level, and those 
that are turned over abstractly for consideration at the conscious 
level. In primitive cultures there is no abstract consideration, and 
hence there is only one set of beliefs about reality, and these are 
exactly the same for the conscious and unconscious levels of belief 
within the individual. They are reflected also in the actions of the 
individual members of the culture, in the shape taken by the exist- 
ing institutions, and indeed in every way that is known of detecting 


1D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka (Calcutta 1932, University Press), p. 222. 
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them. Here, then, is complete harmony, only it is accomplished at 
some sacrifice ; it is accomplished at the sacrifice of the richness of 
difference, that is to say, of the variety of values which are con- 
tained within the more complex cultures which are able to reach 
their degree of harmony by reconciling opposites; and it is accom- 
plished at the sacrifice of the possibilities of change and enlarge- 
ment, for where no divergencies take place, then no alternatives are 
presented and so no progress is made possible. But it is the best 
place to begin the study of harmony so far as the analysis of insti- 
tutions is concerned. Only later will it be feasible to approach the 
more complex civilizations with this undertaking in mind. 


CHAPTER XVIII 





The Culture Values of Institutions 


We come now to the contribution which the leading institutions 
make to the cultures of which they are parts. For, as we have noted, 
the institution which is at the top of the institutional hierarchy is 
held in most esteem and extends its influence beyond its own boun- 
daries, reaching everywhere in the culture, and giving its beliefs, its 
ideas and its values, to other institutions and in general serving as 
the beau ideal of the culture. We have shown in an earlier part of 
this work that every institution has its peculiar myth, its symbols, 
its style and its charter.’ In the leading institution these were re- 
named,” and now we shall see how they have given rise to some of 
the more pervasive and elusive though none the less effective pro- 
perties of the whole culture. We shall note in this connection how 
it happens that the culture as a whole contains more than the sum 
of its institutional parts. 


lgTHE(ETHOS 
What the cultural anthropologists have been calling the ethos of a 
culture, which is its peculiar atmospheric flavour, its general quality, 
emanates in all probability from the myth of the master institution, 
yet can be distinguished from it. For the myth is a symbolic story, 
a narrative representing the nature of reality, while the ethos is a 
sort of axiological medium in which the entire culture is bathed, 
and no corner of any institution is exempt from its influence. The 
myth is known, the ethos is only felt. The ethos is a single pervasive 
value, but as such an object existing in the world and distinct from 
the faculties which may apprehend it. No one who has lived in only 
one culture can understand what the force of the ethos is; its power 
is something of which we can become aware only when there is 


’1Chapter XII. 
2 Chapter XVI. 
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contrast. The ethos is what Renard tried to describe in the phrase 
‘family atmosphere’.t The social anthropologist learns as much 
about his own culture as he does about the aborigine he has come 
to study, and the bull’s eye view of the bird is no more the norm 
than the bird’s eye view of the bull. It is a difficult if not often an 
impossible thing to become acquainted with the characteristics of 
the medium in which one is immersed ; it is men and not fish who 
are very well aware that water is wet. 

The ethos is derived from the master myth as its source, and 
envelops the culture slowly as it spreads from the leading institu- 
tion. We should expect to get a different sort of atmosphere in a 
culture whose gods, as Nietzsche said, knew how to laugh; and the 
high white light of reason which permeated classic Greece was a 
different sort of thing than that which diffused through the Middle 
_ Ages when interruptions in nature rather than the laws of nature 
were the proofs of God. How close did Wagner come to catching 
the spirit of the primitive tribes inhabiting the thick dark forests 
which covered Germany during the first Christian centuries? We 
shall never know but we shall know something of what he was try- 
ing to do, and this will tell us something about the ethos; for while 
the little artist usually tries to interest us in his solutions, the big one 
often succeeds in doing this for his problems; and the problems so 
presented tell us more about the field in which both problems are 
proposed and solutions tried than we could learn otherwise. For in 
the case of the ethos, as with any other quality, we can do no more 
than describe it indirectly by recalling the common kind of occasions 
on which it is experienced, and take the measure of some of its 
co-ordinates ; for surely we can never hope to specify it any more 
than we could the taste of oranges or the visual impression of a 
certain shade of purple, for the benefit of those who have never 
themselves directly experienced these things. 

There is a characteristic ‘feel’? to every outlook, for instance the 
Catholic or the Hindu. To accept deeply a concrete ontology is to 
feel it, and, what is more forceful, to feel the world from it. This 
is why anything can be accepted if it can be made to seem ordinary, 
for ordinary actually means consistent with a given atmosphere. 
Those of us who wonder how the Nazis could do the things they 
did—how they could make lamp shades of human skin and could 
perform experiments upon human beings as though they were 
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laboratory animals—have failed perhaps to understand that what 
seems acceptable to the social group is quite commonplace to the 
individuals within it. The most monstrous act, the wildest concep- 
tions, seem mere matters of common sense if they do not meet with 
surprise in others. In short, what is acceptable to all mdividuals is 
obviously true for each individual. The ordinariness of the imme- 
diate is a sheer fact. 

Here, too, and more importantly is the source of that good from 
which derives the right, the point of origin of the moral code by 
which, we have seen, the law operates. Justice always incorporates 
an earlier moral code, an outdated feeling of what is good, but 
follows it all the same. For it is here, so to speak, that the institu- 
tions furnish that side of it, that agency, which is directed toward 
putting the culture together. “The necessity of the whole, felt behind 
the contingency of the parts, is what we call moral obligation in 
general’ Bergson wrote, and he added, ‘it being understood the 
parts are contingent in the eyes of society only; to the individual, 
into whom society inculcates its habits, the part is as necessary as 
the whole’.* 

The social psychology of culture-makers involves a separation 
between the functions in which the conscious and unconscious minds 
are engaged, for it is here that a deep wedge is driven between 
otherwise graduated levels of awareness. Given a productive indi- 
vidual having the power of origination, the more intense the degree 
of concentration the more free he is for the forces of which he is 
unaware to make inroads upon him. In other words, the more he 
attends to what is before him the more his unconscious learns. 
Hence it is that the effect of the ethos is more greatly felt by the 
artist, the scientist and the philosopher than by the average 
individual. 

Spengler and Bergson, among others, have argued for an under- 
standing of cultures in terms of values and their manifestations 
(feelings, intuitions, art). Only, they have thought of values as 
opposed to logic (for Spengler, destiny operates in history; cause, 
only in the natural sciences ; while for Bergson, intuition lies outside 
reason). In the present work, however, values clothe logic and every 
skeleton wears flesh. Whenever we talk about logic in existence we 
mean the framework on which values are strung, the analysis of values. 

. How, then, can we succeed in identifying the distinctive qualita- 
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tive feature of a particular culture? The attempt to do so by means 
of subordinate functions, in the hope that the mere enumeration of 
them will somehow furnish the reader with the over-all flavour, is, 
as many investigators recognize, a hopeless affair.1 The relation 
between structural elements and the ethos is definite enough, just as 
the colour is related to its wave-length ; and the structural elements 
in this case are the values of the dominant institution and the 
common sense of the individual members of the culture, one might 
say the basic value system, the authority and the eidos, which we 
are presently to mention, also enter into its determination. Yet all of 
this still leaves us considerably far short of the impression we wish 
to convey. 
In explaining social movements and properties we often resort 
to physiological terms and these seem more appropriate than psycho- 
logical ones. Thus the decline of the ethos is involved in what 
Gilbert Murray has described as the ‘failure of nerve’.* Undoubtedly, 
such a phenomenon is accompanied by structural faults, but the 
evidence begins to accumulate in qualitative manifestations, and 
the ethos is the first place in which it is felt. 


2. THE BASIC VALUE SYSTEM 


(A) Connotative Inference 


Social organizations, like all other types of actual entities, are 
composed of substances, with their structure and its quantities and 
qualities, moving in accordance with the opposites. Now it so hap- 
pens that mathematics has furnished us with branches which 
enable us to examine quantity and structure and motion: algebra 
for quantity, geometry for structure, and analysis for motion. But 
we do not yet have any branch for the treatment of quality. When 
we consider that the basic value system is a system composed of 
qualities (values being only the terms for higher qualities) it will be 
easy to understand the predicament in which we find ourselves. 

We are going to begin, then, by supposing that our basic value 
system is a system analogous to conventional logical and mathe- 
matical systems, except that its propositions or equations, and 
especially its axioms, are composed of various values and that they 


1 William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology (Cambridge 1940, 
Houghton Mifflin), pp. 48-9. | 
2 Five Stages of Greek Religion, ch. IV. 
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can be expressed by connections between qualities. The axiom-set 
will be a value-set. A value or quality is primitive in the sense that 
there can be no analysis of it. Analysis in the case of qualities has 
reference to associated quantities. The analysis of a colour, for 
instance, refers to its wave-length. The quality qua quality is ulti- 
mately simple; it is without parts. However, in the context of a 
basic value system where it serves as an element—an axiom or 
theorem—a quality is something which emerges from a clustering 
of quantities. 

What we are trying to show, in other words, is how there can 
exist in social structures a process akin to that by means of which 
a thought gives rise to a feeling. The basic value system is a struc- 
ture composed of qualities arranged in the same way in which 
relations are arranged in a logical or mathematical system. Quali- 
tative deductive structures are those structures which make possible 
connotative inference, the name for the process whereby qualities 
give rise to other qualities, the derivation of a quality from other 
qualities. A connotative inference may operate from a single quality 
only because quality itself emerges from a clustering of quantities. 
Quality is a product of endless quantitative grading. Connotative 
inferences themselves arise because of the vibrations of quantities. 

A qualitative proposition is the name for a set of vibratory posi- 
tions, and a connotation is an effect which results from a set of 
adjacent and related qualities, just as the sound of a violin note is 
that of a collection of vibratory tones lying extremely close together 
and heard as a rich, full note.* A qualitative proposition describes 
a value, and a value held is an idea which occurs in the form of a 
damped oscillation, specifically in the simple harmonic motion of 
vibration. In any vibration the two extreme distances away from 
the position of equilibrium demark ranges and so constitute the 
axioms from which another qualitative proposition is derived. The 
intervals between them are the extremes of position and are every- 
where qualitatively dense, and so make possible the derivation of a 
quality from other qualities. 

Connotative inference, then, is the derivation, from axioms ex- 
pressing values, of additional qualities by means of affects from the 
vibratory plane. And the basic value system is the set of axioms 
expressing values together with the rules for deriving other values 


Oe Sir James Jeans, Science and Music (New York 1937, Macmillan), 
ch. III. 
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by means of connotative inference. In other words, qualitative or 
connotative inference, it is suggested, is the way in which values 
give rise to other values, understanding by values powers and by 
qualities either the lowest grade of values or their passive aspect. 
Connotative inference accounts for intuition, insight and imagina- 
tion, in a way in which the denotative inference of logic and mathe- 
matics does not. Mathematics has been exclusively the language of 
empiricism, but empiricism can never be held down altogether to 
mathematics. For what is being described is qualitative, while the 
description is always quantitative and structural. Mathematics— 
and this is the chief point—can tell us how to manipulate qualities 
but not how to get from one quality to another. For this, another 
discipline is necessary, and one which is altogether wanting at the 
moment. 

Tt does not seem a good idea to confuse what we have named 
connotative inference with what is conveniently called probable in- 
ference. While it is true that in both cases we are dealing with sets 
of propositions, nevertheless they are of different kinds. Probable 
inference is concerned with logical propositions, connotative infer- 
ence with axial propositions. Connotative inference is a method of 
getting from one or more qualitative propositions to another ; it has 
to do with values. 

Another interesting point of contrast between the two kinds of 
inference is that probable inference endeavours to extend the pro- 
perties of some observed events to the supposed possession of the 
same properties by other events which remain unobserved. In con- 
notative inference there is the feeling that what is contained in some 
feelings make what is contained in other feelings into right feelings. 
Probable inference, for instance, says that if one third of the coins 
sampled from those stamped by a certain mint were found to be 
gold, the chances would be that one third of all coins stamped by 
that mint were gold. Connotative inference requires that if you have 
the other values of American culture you will feel that a painter is 
not quite to be approved. In probable inference we are arguing 
from known facts to unknown facts, while in connotative inference 
the movement of inference goes from one feeling or from some 
feelings to another feeling which, it is felt, it is right to feel. 

Note that the example of connotative inference has been selected 
from the psychological categories, but there is no reason to conclude 
from this that connotative inference is inherently subjective any 
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more than there is to suppose that probable inference is subjective 
merely because it has its subjective aspect. As with all types of 
logical inference, our thinking about them is psychological but they 
are not psychological in themselves because we think about them ; 
on the contrary, we could not think about them were there not 
something independent of our thought processes for us to think 
about, for logic is independent of thought. In much the same way, 
connotative inference can best be exemplified in terms of the 
feelings ; and that the contents of the feelings are qualities and we 
illustrate the qualities by the feelings does not limit the qualities to 
the feelings by means of which they are apprehended, for connota- 
tive inference is independent of the feelings and may be illustrated 
in still other ways. 


(B) Core Soundings 

Our next problem will be to cast about for the context in which 
such quality connections are imbedded. We shall have to take 
samples, and we should look for our core soundings at the places 
where we suspect that the basic value system comes closest to the 
surface. It may be manifest everywhere yet be more concentrated 
in certain regions of density. These regions of density have been 
stated already to be noticeable in three places: in the unconscious 
beliefs of the individual; in the peculiar order in which institutions 
are arranged, an order which varies markedly from culture to cul- 
ture; and in works of art, and in particular the literary arts. The 
first of these three places is the one on which we shall chiefly con- 
centrate our efforts at analysis. Here are the sensitive areas which 
respond most readily to the culture determinants. 

The unconscious is a more complex affair than has been sup- 
posed. What we know about it presents difficulties enough, for 
depth psychology has thus far been guided by its emphasis on the 
pathological aspects: the unconscious is currently represented only 
by its malfunctioning, as for instance in Freudian psychoanalysis. 
Other and more regulated processes must assuredly take place, how- 
ever, and we have endeavoured to describe one such in what we 
have named connotative inference. 

It so happens that human cultures, being more or less consistent 
structures, exhibit in their details the implicit inferences from hidden 
axioms. The cultures are permeated through and through with the 
influence of the axioms, so that to live in the culture, to grow up 
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in it, is to absorb the axioms without ever once becoming aware of 
them. The deeper the level of the unconscious, the more primitive 
the level of the qualitative proposition represented by belief, so that 
as we endeavour to think through to the elements of the uncon- 
scious we encounter the elements of systems in reverse ; to move past 
the stages of inference we reach lower than theorems, and finally 
get down to the layer of the axioms themselves. In the sense that 
these are common to all individual members of a culture they are 
social. Erroneous inferences may be private and individual, but the 
axiom-set is public. 

When we come to the physiological level of the somatic organism 
we encounter a situation which might best be described as axioms 
in action. Striped muscle, and, even deeper, smooth muscle, repre- 
sent beliefs about physical conditions in the external world, and 
‘these perhaps do not differ from culture to culture. If so, then here 
we have reached the frontier of unconscious cultural belief. But 
differences of a physiological character have been noted. ‘In Europe 
there is a remarkable accord between the frequency map of the 
blood group O gene and a map showing the ability to pronounce 
the th sound in modern and historical times’. Such axioms as we 
are able to detect at deeper levels are those which are held in com- 
mon with other individuals of the same species. 

But if the axiom-set is public and social, it is also ontological, and 
by ‘ontological’ now will be meant also ‘concerned with basic value 
systems’. We shall use the term, ontology, as equivalent to the posi- 
tive and constructive solutions which are made to metaphysical 
problems. In this context of course they are also concrete. Here, 
then, at the level of unconsciously-held beliefs resides that pro- 
foundest of beliefs, the belief in what is real. We will now also 
interpret real to mean the immediate object of values. No human 
can live among his fellows for any length of time and share their 
interests and activities without holding in common with them some 
beliefs about the ultimate nature of things. These beliefs may be 
implicit rather than explicit, but they dominate most surely every 
one of his thoughts and actions; and the less he is aware of them 
the more strongly they operate. Beliefs in this sense function as 
delayed responses; they are the axioms dictating action. The cul- 
turally prevalent, implicit dominant ontology is the greatest force 
in the life of every individual. 


1C. D. Darlington, quoted in ‘Blood Groups and Anthropology’, Nature, 
vol. 167 (1951), p. 705. 
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Most people do not do any more abstract thinking than is abso- 
lutely necessary for their needs; but each of us feels, if not all 
equally profoundly, and everyone engages in action. Unconscious 
beliefs are contained as consequences more clearly in feelings and 
in actions than they are in the expression of conscious thoughts. So 
it is at the level of feeling and action that we readily find the pheno- 
menon of the concrete ontology. A man may assert one belief and 
under the pressure of crisis do quite another. When we act from 
feeling, we act from the springs of unconscious belief. Our beliefs, 
so to speak, betray themselves in feelings and actions, but they never 
appear candidly as what they are, and their axiomatic nature is « 
well concealed. 

The basic value system is a system of standards and of prefer- 
ences—of inclinations taken for granted in emotional attitudes, what 
Scheler meant by the social ethos and Macbeath by the ‘operative 
ideal’. Whatever is felt for a long time becomes unknown to most 
people or boring if known, and this irrespective of whether it is a 
system of truths or falsehoods, and equally when it is a system of 
values. The basic value system consists in the values which exist 
outside the individuals who are immersed in it and whose judgments 
dictated by feelings are thus brought into accord with an objective 
reality. As Durkheim has pointed out, the ‘values have the objec- 
tivity of things’.” In every such case ‘the objects to which they refer 
are as distinct as the faculties they presuppose’ and thus the ideal is 
intelligible along with the real. 

The acquisition of the axioms takes place early in life. It is not 
absorbed at any one moment nor by any single process. We accept 
beliefs from our way of life, from our partners, friends, teachers, 
from all contacts with persons and also with the folkways and arti- 
facts of the culture of which we are to be a part. The formalization 
of the process of axiom-acquisition is a process which awaits dis- 
covery. But at least if our hypothesis of connotative inference has 
any validity we have seen something of the process by which the 
axioms of belief are acquired. 

The next contexts we have pledged ourselves to examine for evi- 
dence of the basic value system are those of the order of institutions 
and the literary arts. 


Lo A. Macbeath, Experiments in Living (London 1952, Macmillan), Lecture 
2 Sociology and Philosophy, ch. IV. 
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An institution is a culture complex. Imbedded in it are a number 
of behaviour patterns and traits. It has its own atmospherics, its 
peculiar flavour; men who come within its purview are similarly 
affected and exhibit behaviour accordingly. When we say that a 
traditional university ‘puts its stamp on men’, this is what we mean. 
We refer to the fact that the values which the university represent 
give rise to similar values in the men who have been exposed to 
them, and that this takes place without conscious purpose or 
planning. The devotion of men to the institutions they serve is in 
direct proportion to the extent to which they are able to feel its 
values. 

The raising of an institution to the eminence of leading institu- 
tion is not the result of deliberate thinking or planning on the part 
of the individuals concerned. It is rather a matter of the values 
_making themselves felt (and irrespective of the truths or falsities 
which they represent). Belief feels good and strong belief feels even 
better, and strong beliefs are usually institutional beliefs. And so the 
feeling of belief is one way in which the basic value system enters 
through institutional complexes. When the set of values which an 
institution conveys reaches the level of belief in the unconscious of 
the individual members of the society, that institution becomes the 
leading institution. The process is not at any point a conscious one. 
And when the tenets of the basic value system are accepted by more 
than one society then the leading institution contributes its set of 
values to the entire culture. We cannot exclude from such con- 
siderations, of course, the one-society cultures, as so many of the 
small and circumscribed primitive cultures are, or at least were 
before their discovery. 

Our third and last example is taken from the arts. To what, if 
not to the basic value system, are we to attribute the similarity in 
style and form which pervades all of the arts at any given period in 
a culture? The longing for order, the need for consistency, is felt 
and expressed equally in the geometry of contemporary architec- 
ture, in the absence of representation in ‘non-objective’ painting, in 
abstract sculpture, and in the precision of atonalism and the return 
to the twelve tone diatonic scale in musical composition. Through 
these and other contemporary arts, there is an effort to get rid of 
tradition, of all influences, and of established forms, and to return 
to the more fundamental order which is evinced by extremes of 


simplicity. 
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Aestheticians and art critics have never tired of noting the meta- 
physical realism underlying all Greek art : the balance between ideal 
and actuality, the values which Nietzsche named Appolonian : the 
harmony and order which triumph even over the most violent 
actions, such as the figures of men and horses in battle on the 
Parthenon frieze. The Greeks knew, too, how to derive order from 
disorder, how to reveal in the crimes of men the compassion under- 
lying human existence, as in the theatre of Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides. In art the quality of a culture which underlies everything 
is revealed as though it were on the surface, laid bare through the 
exhibition of the character of intensity. We read ourselves into the 
culture, and take up the perspective from which its basic value 
system is most apparent, when we steep ourselves in its art, not 
through the detached contemplation of beauty merely but through 
a prolonged adaptation of emotional absorption in all its values. 

The basic value system, a system whose equations are values, is 
a fusion of the ethos with the ezdos, the latter of which.is presently 
to be discussed. It is a moral system which exists outside the indi- 
vidual as well as inside and which extends throughout the society. 
It appears as the social facts of morality, as the aesthetic standards 
of taste, and as the structure underlying religious assumptions. We 
encounter it bluntly only when it is imposed through authority, or 
when it manifests itself in one of the aforementioned regions of 
density. 


3. THE AUTHORITY 


In endeavouring to comprehend what additions are intended here 
by the term, authority, two things should be borne in mind. The 
first is that we are in the midst of a discussion of institutions as 
structures bearing higher values, and the second is that we shall 
take off from our previous discussion of authority in terms of 
style’; authority will continue to mean the imposition of style. That 
is, the force felt by the unique determination in terms of values of 
the dominant institution acting through its agents upon the elements 
of other institutions within the culture. To some extent the integra- 
tion of the culture depends upon the quality of authority emanating 
from the dominant institution in terms of its style. 

Now, the character of the style and with it of the authority is 
capable of considerable shift in kind as we move from culture to 


1 See above, ch. XVI, sec. 2 (C). 
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culture. Macbeath is struck with the radical character of this shift 
as he observes it in the cultures which Benedict contrasted. Cultures 
are not aggregates of individual minds or spirits but wholes which 
are more than the sum of their parts and as such containing values 
which influence the parts; and so the values of cultures have their 
effects upon the individual members of the cultures, upon social 
groups and even upon institutions. What makes societies into cul- 
tures is precisely what their divergent institutions have in common; 
what makes for greatness in cultures is how wide this divergence can 
be without losing what the institutions continue to hold in common. 
The integrating force in every case is at bottom the authority of the 
leading institution imposed in the form of style. 

There appear to be three kinds of authority; perhaps it would 
be better to say three forms authority can assume. These are: 
_ relational, qualitative and inertial. 

Relational authority rests on rules: It may also be disguised in the 
persons of those invested to enforce them. In either case, we are 
concealed from the source of the power which is so manifested. 
What we know in a rational way is conditioned for us by the fact 
that such knowledge has been rationally obtained. Our logical limits 
are the limits of society ; society sets our logical limits. 

Qualitative authority issues from feelings calling for obedience ; 
we suppose that we have a sense of fitness about such things, and so 
we respond affectively, through either the sentiments or the emo- 
tions. Meanwhile there are strains involved; the higher the values 
attained the greater the tensions in the underlying situation which 
has made such attainment possible. 

Inertial authority is historical; it is pure, for here at last is 
authority for the sake of authority. What we are to do, right or 
wrong, for good or ill, is to be determined simply by what has been 
done. It is an appeal to the past to inform the present, an imposition 
which employs tradition, the code of honour resting on the history 
of honour. 

Mannheim’s conception of a sociology of knowledge occurs here 
again because it is under the theory of authority that we shall have 
to place epistemology. There is no reason to read Mannheim’s 
sociology of knowledge subjectively, as an orthodox Kantian would 
undoubtedly have us do. Mannheim’s interest in ontology and in 
the collective unconscious would argue against such an interpreta- 


1A, Macbeath, Experiments in Living (London 1952, Macmillan), pp. 88f. 
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tion. In terms of our three kinds of authority quite another reading 
can be made. The imposition of style occurs in the fractions of 
individual fragments of rules, in the feelings of obedience and 
finally in tradition. Coming of age in a culture means emerging into 
the perspective by means of which the society interpolates its author- 
ity. We slip into the business of belonging in such a way that we are 
never directly confronted with it and so accept the dogmas of social 
control implicitly, questioning never or at least not unless the social 
order becomes challenged from the outside. The individual thinks 
he has extricated himself when he feels free to participate in society, _ 
to withdraw himself, or to aim through the service of society at a 
wider universe. Hence the traditional problems of the theory of 
knowledge become here transformed into degrees of rigid or flexible 
holding of beliefs, of tests of near or far. The reasons for belief are 
social, and so susceptible to analysis; the methods of belief are 
personal yet beyond the control of the individual, and so lend 
themselves to impartial and detached examination. What we can 
know is reinforced by tradition, argued from practice and presented 
to feeling. 

" It is perhaps illustrative to consider two instances in which 
authority as defined in our special sense runs into difficulties. 

The first of these is among the oldest of human struggles institu- | 
tion-wise, namely, that between the state and the church. Such a 
struggle went on in ancient Egypt, in the contest between the 
monism of Tutankhamen and the priesthood, in which the absolute 
head of the state undertook to lead a religious reform. It went on 
in the Byzantine Empire between successive dynasties based on 
Constantinople and the Popes in Rome. It went on in the Middle 
Ages between the Roman Catholic Church and the monarchs of 
European countries. And it goes on in our time. We have never 
decided just which are the things that are Caesar’s as distinct from 
those that are God’s. The separation of church and state within a 
given culture, when there is no official church and often also when 
there is, means many churches and one state. We can see the con- 
flict in close-up when we look at some one of the several functions 
upon which each of these two institutions claims the authority to 
set its seal of approval. For death, we need a burial certificate— 
and the last sacraments; for marriage a wedding licence issued by 
the state—and a ceremony performed by a minister. In this perhaps 
uneasy reconciliation which is accomplished to satisfy both, on the 
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assumption that neither has anything in particular except proximity 
in time to do with the other, we can see the temporary truce in the 
struggle to impose legal authority ; and we can see in the nature of 
the ceremonies involved in each case the presence of the heavy hand 
of style. 

The second instance of conflict is contained in the relations 
between violence and style. Authority as the imposition of style 
always skates along the thin edge of violence even when success- 
fully avoiding it. The balance eliminates the necessity of a complete 
surrender to either violence or style without the consideration of 
what is involved in the other, and so escapes both tradition on the 
one hand and the libertinism of formlessness on the other, and in 
this way concerns itself with the poise of reason alone. The best 
example of this situation may be taken from art. It is impossible to 
‘portray violence in art. The radiance of harmony suffuses every- 
thing with an aura of permanence which arrests action; the actors, 
even in the most violent scene, are caught and transfixed, their 
movements frozen in mid-air. Consider the battles related in the 
Iliad, or the horror portrayed in Picasso’s Guernica painting, or any 
other work of art in which murder, rape or arson is depicted, and 
see how very calm everything is, with the violence captured and held 
in the style. 


4. THE EIDOS 


Before undertaking to discuss the ezdos of a culture in a chapter 
devoted to structures bearing higher values, we should perhaps first 
explain how the abstract ideas which permeate a culture belong in 
this place in the treatment. There are no structures so bare as to 
have no qualitative aspect whatsoever. Indeed the more abstract the 
relations the more the qualities urge themselves to the fore. We have 
only to note this in aesthetics, for instance in comedy where the 
quality is a result of contrasted relations suddenly juxtaposed. We 
may note it again in psychology, from which we learn that every 
concept however abstract is accompanied by an image however 
faint. And the ezdos is no exception; although a system of ideas, it 
nevertheless has its value-tones which it lends to the culture. 

We need also in this connection, perhaps, to distinguish the ezdos 
from the basic value system to which it is closely related. The ezdos 
is always there but the culture actually operates in terms of the basic 
value system. The basic value system is a set of values behind which 
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there stands as the skeleton or armature of the structure the set of — 
relations which hold it together and give it the necessary firmness. 
The distinction is a fine one and will not be everywhere admitted. 
The argument for it is that the individuals within a culture often 
are the recipients of its values at second-hand in that they are 
oriented in terms of some particular institution to which they are 
personally committed, an institution which need not be (and usually 
is not) the dominant institution from which the forces emanate (and 
this is so because there can only be one dominant institution while 
there must be a number of others). The individuals, in other words, 
know something of the eidos and such knowledge may be imme- 
diate, while they only feel the basic value system and that somewhat 
remotely. The two, as we have said, are closely related; yet close 
relations do not necessarily mean identification and may in fact 
require definite distinction. To be forever feeling the effects of the 
applications of theorems which have been derived from axioms one 
cannot see, is as puzzling as it is frustrating ; for not everyone wishes 
to be patronized in this way by an unknown benefactor. 

We are now obliged to talk about the ezdos in terms of what has 
been described earlier as the implicit dominant ontology. To call 
the ezdos an implicit dominant ontology is to claim for the structure 
of a culture both a complexity and a generality which have not been 
generally accorded them. To neglect it, however, is to assume that cul- 
tures are simpler affairs than they actually are. The implicit domi- 
nant ontology is a way of calling attention to the very obvious fact 
that what has been recognized but not analysed in bestowing the 
name, e7dos, is that every culture possesses and operates in terms of 
a philosophy. The more difficult it is to discover in individual cases 
(and it is always difficult) means the more deeply it is imbedded 
socially (and it is always deeply imbedded). There is no need here 
to dwell on it, however, for we have chosen the institution as our 
central topic and endeavoured to discuss everything in human cul- 
ture in connection with the elements to be found at this highly 
important level of analysis. A few words more, however, will be 
necessary. 

We should broaden the notion of ontology somewhat. For we are 
talking here about concrete philosophy, of which ontology is only 
the chief subdivision. Ontology is the socially held theory of being; 
there is also epistemology, or the theory of how knowledge is 
possible, understood in an institutional context as the way in which 
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ontology is employed unconsciously in the day to day operations of 
society. We need, then, to think in terms of a concrete philosophy, 
a philosophy implicit in cultures established by means of institu- 
tions. And we need to keep in mind the distinction between concrete 
and abstract philosophies. The former exist in practice, the latter 
only in theory. That the range of socially-held ontologies is a selec- 
tion from the range of possible ontologies, and always somewhat less 
wide, is evidenced by ontologies which do not lend themselves to 
social adoption. Could social institutions, for instance, hold as their 
concrete ontologies the philosophies of the Cynic Antisthenes and 
the Stoic Zeno, in which it was maintained that all social institu- 
tions and conventions are in themselves bad, undesirable and un- 
necessary, and, above all, contrary to nature and a threat to the 
individual, who must be entirely self-reliant ? 

For the individual the socially-held ontology exists as a set of 
presuppositions, an axiom set which lends itself to the derivation of 
theorems illustrated in practical action. We do not necessarily know 
what we hold to be true but we may be aware all the same that 
there is a consistency to our actions which is not otherwise accounted 
for. And these axioms, and this consistency, extend to the other 
members of our social group, to the institutions which compose our 
society and even our culture, and beyond to the selection of the 
peculiar environment we have chosen. We find or we do not find, 
in short, only what we are looking for; and this condition is pre- 
scribed for us by our established axioms, our implicitly and uncon- 
sciously adopted presuppositions. The first Europeans to see the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado made no note of its grandeur or its 
beauty but recorded simply that a searching party had found no 
way to cross.” 

The fashionable. modern term is ideology. We could say, more 
precisely, systematic philosophy or system of ontology, conceived as 
a concrete ontology but issued to the culture by the leading 
institution and hence functioning as an implicit dominant ontology.” 
Mannheim seems to have arrived late at the relevancy of ontology 
to sociology and of its priority to epistemology. Sociologists have not 
used this notion exactly as it is used here. Dilthey and others, for 
instance, when confronted with the problem, understood it so 

1 Spanish Explorers in the United States: 1528-1543, ed. by F. W. Hodge, 
pp. 308-10. 


2 Cf. Karl Mannheim, Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology (New York 
1953, Oxford University Press), p. 22. 
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imperfectly that they felt the necessity to set up an ‘objective mind’ 
to contain social ideas. Evidently they assumed that empiricism 
could not admit the being of general propositions without a mind 
to contain them, thus confusing, in characteristic German fashion, 
concepts with their contents.* Jung’s ‘collective unconscious’ and 
Durkheim’s ‘collective representations’ sound too aggregatively 
nominalistic even though it is unlikely that Durkheim intended this 
interpretation. The individual search for stability, which led to an 
association with the group, and, through establishment and arti- 
facts, to the institution, ended in a formulation of ontology, more 
particularly in a concrete ontology imparted to the society by the - 
leading institution as its implicit dominant ontology, for such is the 
social fate of any accepted theory of reality. 


3 Cf. Richard Miiller-Freienfels, The Evolution of Modern Psychol N 
Haven 1935, Yale University Press), p. 448 et seq. f ychology (New 


CHAPTER XIX 





Institutions and Cultures 


We are now at the last frontiers of institutions, at that point where 
they merge to form cultures; and there we find ourselves in the 
presence of other elements which are not specifically institutional 
but instead culture-wide. These elements fall into two groups logic- 
ally, though they could not be so separated generically. In the first 
group we have the culture-wide elements contributed by the institu- 
tions themselves, especially by the leading institution, and in the 
second group we have elements peculiar to cultures as wholes, which 
may be said to be generically trans-institutional. 


I. INSTITUTION-CONTRIBUTED CULTURE-WIDE 
ELEMENTS 
First let us consider those culture-wide elements which have been 
contributed to the culture by separate institutions. Chief among 
these are the elements taken from leading institutions. The charis- 
matic nature of leadership does not concern merely the gifted 
individual, as Weber supposed, but the leading institution itself. The 
charismatic leadership in politics or in the army may be excellent or 
violent but it will be brief. We have seen the Roosevelts and the 
Napoleons come and go, but when an institution through its charis- 
matic qualities takes over, its predominence in the culture may last 
for thousands of years. We see the difference between the brilliance 
of Greek culture and the stability of Roman civilization even in its 
literary works. ‘Aeneid differs from Iliad and Odyssey in that it 
celebrates an institution, not a man’.* The Romans showed to such 
great advantage their institutions of government and law that many 
features of these have survived in the legal systems of western 
nations and in the structure of the Roman Catholic Church. 


1 Moses Hadas, A History of Latin Literature (New York 1952, Columbia 
University Press), p. 10. 
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Christianity has survived for two thousand years and the Jewish 
religion for several thousands more. The strength of institutions and 
especially of their duration is a function of their degree of establish- 
ment. How much is it accepted that they really exist, independently 
and objectively of their individual adherents? The strength of the 
Roman Catholic Church has consisted in its implicit reliance on 
Greek realism with regard to all objects, including institutions. The 
greater duration of the Jews has lain at least partly in the fact that 
they regard themselves as an institution. Science is some three 
hundred years old and has already begun to spread around the 
world; it has not yet hit its full stride. These institutions were 
developed and followed for reasons of mimesis, they were not at first 
imposed or commanded. The charm of persuasion rather than the 
authority of force was the instrument by means of which they 
flourished. 

If it is the institution which assumes the important leadership in 
a culture, equally it is the institution again and not the whole cul- 
ture which must be counted upon for dynamic action. Institutions 
are the agents of cultures, for cultures do not have their effects as 
‘wholes. It is the averaging effects of massed social institutions and 
the weight of such effects, rather than the organized culture, which 


¢ 


is felt against other cultures. In the nineteenth century it was busi- - 


ness and religion—traders backed by the home company, and 
missionaries backed by the parent church—that made western cul- 
ture felt in China and throughout the Far East generally. In this 
manner institutions rise to a position of importance in the culture; 
more rarely they even come into existence in this fashion, as with 
the East India Company or the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Now when leading institutions reach positions of such promi- 
nence, some of their best features are taken over by the culture and 
in this way pass out of the control of the institution itself. These are 
the culture-wide elements which have been contributed by the insti- 
tution. They are not at this stage of the proceedings imposed on the 
culture by the institution but rather taken over from the institution 
by the culture. Among them will be all those elements which by 
their very nature are detachable. 

The first place that we would look for such culture elements is 
among the higher values, for these are the elements which we may 
suppose would most easily float free of their original moorings. Yet 
it would be hard to distinguish at this level between some higher 
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values which had drifted off into the culture from their original place 
in its own institution and some others which were, so to speak, still 
attached there ; and this would be particularly true when the insti- 
tution in question was the leading institution. Is the American flag 
when displayed in the class rooms of schools and in circus parades 
a part of education and entertainment or a symbol of government 
spreading into other corners of the culture ? 

A clear instance of the sort we are looking for is contained in the 
case of one institutional procedure, namely, in the parliamentary 
procedure of democratic government. The structure called for in 
Robert’s Rules of Order is now more or less standard throughout 
the western culture, certainly in all of Great Britain and its colonies 
and in the United States. Its employment in activities which could 
have had nothing in particular to do with its political origins is evi- 
dence of culture-wide nature. When the members of a golf club, a 
bank or a bird-watcher’s organization, meet, make motions, get 
them seconded, have them discussed, finally call for the questions, 
then vote to accept or reject, their actions have very little to do with 
politics in the sense of the parliamentary type of government from 
which these procedures originally emanated. We should say in con- 
nection with these instances and their many prototypes that they 
showed an example of an institutional procedure which had begun 
as something peculiar to politics in England and had ended as an 
element free-floating in the culture, utilized by any and almost by 
every formalized meeting of a social group. 

We may regard the existence of institutionally contributed cul- 
ture-wide elements from an altogether different perspective with 
equally significant results. We may look at them historically as the 
stages in a process, and assert that the presence of such elements 
indicates the first stage in the development of autonomous cultures. 
Cultures as institutional aims are uniform, in the sense that every 
part of the culture is to be permeated by every important element. 
The homogeneity of cultures would probably be necessary to their 
preparation for the next, or supra-cultural, stage. if indeed there 
were to be any. Thus we may speculate that it is the task of cultures 
to prepare elements suitable for adoption by the culture. Institu- 
tions, in other words, may be large-scale processing plants whose 
task is to treat the raw materials which come to them from outside 
the culture so that they will be acceptable for consumption through- 
out the culture. The taming or humanizing of insititious elements is 
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one of the chief affairs of institutions when considered in the con- 
text of the going concerns which make up cultures yet retain con- 
tacts on the outside. 


2. INDIGENOUS CULTURE-WIDE ELEMENTS 


There are within cultures large-scale elements which the cultures 
do not seem to have taken over from particular institutions but 
which grew up within the cultures themselves as extra-institutional 
affairs. Among these we may select for consideration two of the 
principal ones. These are: languages and capital cities. 

The great natural colloquial languages are culture-wide. Lan- 
guages run the entire cultural range, from the most elementary 
social level of signs, by means of which men first communicated, to 
the most complex level of cultural records. Their discovery may 
have been the point at which artificiality was introduced, as it will 
be the last poimt at which it is maintained. The natural languages 
do not seem to be the product of any single institution within it. 
Of course, if we could penetrate to the origins of the natural lan- 
guages we might find that they lay within institutional confines; 
when human beings began to communicate with each other, it must 
have been to exchange information concerning some activity which 
lay within the institutional provenance even though at that time 
society could not have developed to any degree of specialization ; 
men must have exchanged information concerning food-gathering, 
mating, refuge from wild animals, and so on. We do not know, and 
such surmises have no factual or logical standing. When we first 
come upon them, and as far back into history as we have been able 
to trace them, they seem to be the possession of entire cultures and 
are not institutionally sponsored. 

Special divisions of the natural languages belong of course to 
special institutions; that is to say, the sublanguages, such as tech- 
nical languages and trade languages ; but then they are not culture- 
wide. Only physicists understand the technical language of physics ; 
while the language of electronics is confined to electronics engineers. 
Every profession has a special vocabulary and a trade jargon under- 
stood only to the initiated, that is, only to the trained membership 
of that particular institution. 

So it comes about, and constitutes a fact which is only dimly 
understood, that men build better than they know. We have before 
us in our everyday life the spectacle of a social and cultural instru- 
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ment, a colloquial language, which is, after all, an exceedingly com- 
plex tool. English contains over half a million words, while the in- 
flected languages, such as French or Greek, have exceedingly com- 
plex syntaxes, constructed, no doubt, by human beings working 
together, but without being the result of conscious effort. What this 
means exactly has never been properly explored. And perhaps 
within the limits of such exploration lie the possibilities of finding 
the key to the explanation of the whole of the sociological inquiry. 

The second example of a cultural development which has not 
been the contribution of any particular institution is the capital city. 
London, Paris, New York, Shanghai, Bombay, and similar so-called 
world capitals enjoy an unintentional supremacy which is not bound 
by the conventions of any institutions or set of institutions. ‘One 
may say that the birth of Mesopotamian civilization, like its sub- 

sequent growth, occurred under the sign of the city. To understand 
the importance of the city as a factor in the shaping of society one 
must not think of it as a mere conglomeration of people. Most 
modern cities have lost the peculiar characteristic of individuality 
which we can observe in cities of Renaissance Italy, of medieval 
Europe, of Greece and of Mesopotamia. In these countries the 
physical existence of the city is but an outward sign of close com- 
munal affinities which dominate the life of every dweller within the 
walls. The city sets its citizens apart from the other inhabitants of 
the land. It determines their relations with the outside world. It 
produces an intensified self-consciousness in its burghers to whom 
the collective achievements are a source of pride. The communal 
life of pre-historic times became civic life’. We tend to forget that 
Greek culture was almost entirely Athenian culture, and Latin 
culture Roman. 

The nature of the city as an entity has been studied. Just at the 
physical level, for instance, it has been said to have population size, 
population density, grain or spatial separation of occupation, shape 
or outline in relation to the surrounding area, and internal pattern 
of streets and buildings.” In terms of development the grain of many 
American cities can be subdivided into a business district, an inter- 
stitial area, a section for the homes of working men, the expensive 
residential: zone, and finally the suburbs. 


1 Henry Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization in the Near East (Bloomington 
1954, Indiana University Press), p. 51. See also p. 83. pins, 
2 See e.g. ‘The Form of Cities’ by Kevin Lynch in the Scientific American, 


vol. 190 (1954), P. 55- 
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Here again, as in the case of the natural languages, we have an 
entity which has been man-made without having been consciously 
projected. Town planning is an old art, yet many if not most of the 
great cities just ‘grew up’ the way they did without design. The 
situation continues to be true, for as crowded conditions worsen it 
becomes more evident that the authorities did not approve such a 
development and often have great difficulty in coping with it, as 
though it were a ‘natural’ catastrophe, such as a tornado or an 
earthquake, that could not have been foreseen. Indeed we have as 
yet no techniques for the control of spontaneous social behaviour, 
such as stampedes, panics and mobs, or for the anticipation of styles 
and fashions, although no doubt all such behaviour to some extent 
follows natural laws. From the point of view of established institu- 
tions, violent and impulsive social behaviour can be as much of a 
threat as a river flood to a city. We should recognize it, perhaps, as 
being of the same character, for human individuals emerge from 
their natural environment when they are born, and they survive 
upon it, flourish and die, and flow back into it, always as natural 
aspects of it, in an interchange that is indicated clearly in the 
features that humanity wears as a result of its participation in the 
world of nature. To oppose natural with artificial in the way that we 
do, as though man and what he makes were not natural, too, is 
as fair as it would be to say that man made the country while God 
made the town. 

We may tie up the two generic culture-wide elements, the natural 
languages and the cities, in an interesting way by pointing to the 
combination of them which results in a specialized and well-recog- 
nized type of capital city language, the slang or argot of the streets. 
Argot is the natural language of the capital city. Slang is not con- 
fined to cities yet no doubt it is there that it has flourished most and 
found a congenial home. The intimate and half-humorous language 
of people whose native habitat is the capital city, like the thieves’ 
guilds of traditional China, belongs to the close association of millions 
and to the back streets in which the accepted values receive their 
roughest treatment. 

With the mention of generically culture-wide elements we come 
to the end of our discussion in this direction, for to go any farther 
would take us into the area of the culture as such, and this belongs 
to another work. In the sense that there are such large and promi- 
nent cultural features as we have just named in languages and 
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capital cities, we can see that despite the spread and complexity of 
institutions and even of their vast interlocking relations, the story of 
institutions is not the whole story of cultures. And SO, aS was pre- 
dicted in the introduction to this work, when we leave institutions 
and their interrelations for the study of cultures and especially those 
elements of cultures which lie beyond institutions, then we know 
that we have reached the border between sociology and cultural 
anthropology and crossed it, and are now penetrating into the terri- 
tory of cultural anthropology itself. And so it is time to leave it and 
return to the study of institutions to which in this work at least we 
have pledged ourselves to dedicate our efforts. 


3- THE AUTONOMY OF INSTITUTIONS 


Below the level of institutions there are other levels, social groups, 
for instance, and human individuals. Above institutions there are 
levels, too, such as the cultural level and perhaps a supercultural 
level. Each level enjoys a certain autonomy, a certain degree of 
independence in its own right. But there is also a level at which we 
can say that the institution exists with its own wholeness, in the 
sense of the possession of the property of unicity and of aesthetic 
perfection that we spoke about at the outset of chapter XII above. 
We must not put a chronological or evolutionary interpretation upon 
the logical development from social groups through institutions to 
cultures. Each has its own autonomy. Cremation burials, which still 
exist in complex western cultures and which seem to some to be the 
most ‘civilized’ way of disposing of dead bodies, are as old as 
2500 B.c. and even older. Evidence for them has been found in pre- 
Harappa culture.* Cultures, on the other hand, are brand new, at 
least in human terms. Human beings as we know them have been in 
existence some hundred thousand years, but of the human cultures 
of which we have any knowledge none are older than five thousand 
years. This means, then, either that our ignorance is great or that 
cultures are very recent affairs, and, for all we can tell, still in an 
experimental stage. Thus the pathology of cultures will have to be 
understood in the same trial and error fashion in which a child puts 
his hand into the fire. The genus culture is so very new that we do 
not yet know how it will work out or whether we can keep it 
permanently. Thus cultures and each of their separate elements have 


1 Sir M. Wheeler, The Indus Civilization (Cambridge 1953, University Press), 
pars. 
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at once an autonomy and a tenuousness which make them difficult 
to estimate in any final terms. 

It is true, of course, that in the ultimate sense there are no abso- 
lutely independent actual entities ; and so institutions, like all other 
things, have limits set to their autonomy. 

The chief evidence for the autonomy of institutions is the in- 
ability of individuals to control them. We know that individual life 
tends to be lived in groups, and Trotter pointed repeatedly to the 
fact that social groups had a definite tendency to increase in a way 
which quickly took them beyond the control of individuals. Human: 
individuals are among the chief ingredients of institutions, and there 
can be no institutions without them. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that those same individuals plan them or control their 
development, for such is not the case. If it were, we could ask which 
individuals would have the institution in charge, those who began 
it or those who continued it ? The lives of institutions usually stretch 
across several generations of human beings, and often across many. 
The succession is gradual, and it would be untrue to assume that 

,each generation hands the institution on to the next very much in 
the same way that a father wills his house to his son. 

The difficulty of supposing that the Frankenstein story is true of 
all the things that man makes is a genuine one. Culture, defined by 
Kroeber as the works of man, was extended earlier in this book to 
include their effects on man; for what man makes does something 
to him; and we are, so to speak, victims of our own contriving. 
That this is so is due most likely to the fact that we have links with 
objects in the external world other than those which lie through 
deliberation at the conscious level. From the organic level upward, 
each introduces into the environing scheme something fresh from 
the outside. 

Hence within cultures, which mark the limits of the known 
empiric world, there are elements of analysis called institutions which 
enjoy quasi-autonomous existence. Cultures are more complex than 
living systems because they are social systems in which living systems 
and their emotive interrelations mediated through symbols are but 
the elements. Cultures, in other words, are but large-scale, institu- 
tion-like systems which are inclusive enough to satisfy all of man’s 
requirements. It is always necessary to go far beyond both man and 
his requirements. It is as though what were wanted were some parts 
of a geometric figure which could not be had without completing 
the figure. 
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We are confronted with a mechanism and not with a mystery 
when we face up to the question of how this comes about, and this 
is so even though the analysis of the mechanism has been hardly 
more than begun. We have three distinct levels of organization : 
individuals, institutions and cultures, each partially autonomous, 
each, however, more complex than the one before it. If the earlier 
sections of our argument have some truth in them, then what we 
are dealing with is a complex network of relations and forces 
stretching from the individual to the institution and through it to 
the culture. At each stage of the process, specificity of function 
means autonomy of position ; each structure, so to speak, stands and 
conducts itself, and so constitutes a link in the system of pathways. 

The institution mediates between the individual and the general 
which the individual expresses by making his contribution to human 
culture. The institution therefore partakes to some extent of both 
the singular object and the universal type yet is in a sense neither. 
The human individual is the farthest down in the analytical series 
it is possible to go in sociology ; at the other end, every attempt to 
reach beyond culture on the part of individuals, social groups or 
even institutions, discovers in cultures the limits of the human 
endeavour. The autonomy of individuals in this connection must be 
preserved as one of the cultural values. Every part, however small, 
is a valid part of the largest whole. Thus one aspect of religion is 
the recognition of the autonomy of the individual, and the attempt 
to institutionalize it has the unintended effect of defeating it or of 
preserving its gains by preventing further gains in the same direc- 
tion. The social behaviour of the individual and the cultural 
behaviour of the institution are closed. 

The best analogy would be that of a man who lives in the middle 
of a large bridge and whose task it was to turn the bridge to let 
boats through. He would have, of course, the anterior task of main- 
taining himself and we find that his ability to do so depends in large 
part upon his conscientious performance of his duties at the bridge, 
for it is upon the money he receives in payment of his services that 
he is able to maintain himself with food and clothing, say, and so 
is enabled better to perform his duties at the bridge and so to earn 
his money. What we have in this case is again an example of the 
negative feedback mechanism. 

Do we not have here a good simile? We start, say, with the 
unconscious mind of the individual, which is the locus for the main- 
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tenance of those social beliefs which dictate actions. The uncon- 
scious is hooked up in various directions to a particular set of insti- 
tutions which together operate as a culture. In this way the institu- 
tions both separately and together react upon the unconscious of the 
individual. This is the social negative feedback relay circuit based 
on the institutional level. The unconscious of the individual and the 
well-founded institution are engaged in a continual series of inter- 
actions : in a series of actions and the effects of these actions which 
condition further actions. Psychologically speaking, we are to some 
extent the creatures of those institutional structures and organiza- 
tions we had thought (correctly enough) to be our own creations. 
This is why, it may be added, the area proper to psychology is 
social psychology, for below social psychology and adjacent to it lies 
the upper level of neurophysiology. The area of the social sciences 
comprises three distinct and partly autonomous territories: starting 
from the boundary of neurophysiology (which of course belongs to 
biology), we have first social psychology, then institutions (sociology) 
and cultures (anthropology). 

Are we not deceiving ourselves when we take the more familiar 
view, based on the atomic conception of the human species, and 
suppose that biology includes the human individual as the last 
empirical entity, and that his artificial and conventional products, 
the institution and the culture, have no reality except that assigned 
to them by him? This view would make quite another area central, 
namely, the consciousness of the individual. And the mistake there 
would lie in confusing the solving of problems with the holding of 
beliefs. Now, since we act from beliefs, they are important; and 
beliefs, at least those deep enough to motivate actions, do not lie at 
the conscious level. The conscious level is the antechamber in which 
we examine the credentials of those propositions which are candi- 
dates for belief. ‘To suppose consciousness primary and central to all 
other mental functions is to make belief deliberate, which it is not, 
and to make institutions the entirely planned products of human 
endeavour. Such a conception is not in accord with the facts. And 
what an impoverished collection of elements we have with which to 
build anything solid when we analyse in this way: a problem- 
solving mechanism (the conscious mind) and some temporary struc- 
tures thrown up by it (institutions, cultures) which have no auto- 
nomy whatever because they are nothing more than the creatures 
of our deliberation. We get a picture in this way which simply does 
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not fit the facts, for if we view humanity in the round and its work 
upon the surface of the earth, we find that the near shores of islands 
have a definitely different conformation as a result of the fact that 
coral reefs survive the death of coral. 
We have said enough perhaps to show the justification for taking 
our stand upon the autonomy of institutions as a strategic position 
‘from which to survey the territory laid out for investigation by the 
social studies; and from there, looking back in one direction upon 
the human individual and looking forward in another to the com- 
bination and subordination of institutions into cultures. To consider 
that we would have to make at least a preliminary survey of the 
whole world as it is inhabited by human beings. It remains now to 
leave the consideration of the empirical level for some speculative 
observations concerning the limiting cases which are the results of 
our investigations, the ideals of individuals and institutions and 
cultures, all taken of course from the perspective of institutions. 


4. THE AUTONOMY OF INDIVIDUALS 

The single human individual, like every other form of actual 
organization, has a level at which he enjoys a certain measure of 
autonomy. He is what he is irrespective of what may lie below him 
in the form of lesser organizations, such as organs or even cells, or 
of what may lie above him in the form of higher organizations, 
such as institutions or even cultures. In this work we have been con- 
cerned chiefly with individuals and especially with those organiza- 
tions which lie above him in the organizational series: the varieties 
of human social organizations. These may be considered, in relation 
to the lone individual, the filters through which he contemplates the 
totality of the real world. 

He is, first of all, in what we have described as a primary avail- 
able environment, which is his society. He has relations with the 
whole of his society beyond those which tie him to it through the 
institution of which he is a member. It is usually possible to discern 
- characteristics common to the members of a particular society 
beyond those which may be institutional traits. All doctors of 
medicine have the same occupational outlook to some extent, what- 
ever their societal affiliations; but an Italian doctor, say, also has 
salient features in common with other Italians. What will seem to 
him, often even upon reflection, to be a ‘natural’ thing to do will 
in effect be peculiarly Italian, and it will be done ‘naturally’ in quite 
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other ways in other societies. But he is, after all, deeply embedded 
in the Italian society. We are assuming that he practices medicine 
in a small Italian village where few influences which are not Italian 
succeed in penetrating to him. His primary available environment 
does not reach beyond, but if it does then Tuscany will lay a heavy 
hand on it, and he can succeed in reaching beyond Tuscany only to 
encounter the weight of the northern end of the Italian peninsula. 

The society is not the outpost of the available environment ; far 
beyond it is what we have called the secondary available environ- 
ment which is the culture. Our Italian doctor is also a European, , 
and so himself partakes of western culture. At this point, anyone 
who succeeded (by methods as yet not in our possession) in analysing 
the Italian doctor we have chosen as our example of an autonomous 
individual, would begin to have serious doubts about his autonomy. 
We have said that he has this autonomy ‘at his own level’, but what 
is this level that is so free of cultural influences? Perhaps what we 
mean by an individual is the minutely unique treatment of a cul- 
ture which he holds in common with an enormous number of other 
individuals. The uniqueness, the distinction, the peculiarity, which 
he is able to array against them may be microscopic and infini- 
tesimal. If a Chinese and a Portuguese were to wander in together, 
our doctor would recognize his kinship with the latter but not with 
the former—not, that is, without surgery. 

But we will concede for the sake of our exposition that the Italian 
doctor we have chosen is an unfortunate illustration, for he happens 
to be an exceptionally well-read and enlightened man who feels 
himself tied in tightly to the entire human race through the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man which so many of his fellow members in 
the culture profess but do not actually accept. He will succeed in 
penetrating, then, to the tertiary available environment, which is 
the natural world, and which includes all of time and space and 
their contents and so embraces the lesser organizations of societies 
and cultures as tiny special cases. We shall now suppose that in 
addition to being a practising physician he also happens to be some- 
thing of a scientific genius, and so has found traces in the human 
organism of the effects of cosmic radiation. The result will be two- 
fold. In the first place, the results of his penetration outside the cul- 
ture will be brought into it by means of representation; what he 
has learned about the natural world will now be related back to 
human beings. In the second place he will have found the absolute 
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limitations which are imposed upon himself as the price of his auto- 
nomy, that whatever he has learned will have been learned by him. 
Thus he will discover at last that with all his probing he is never- 
theless confined to the comfortable world which is that part of the 
universe within his reach. In short, the autonomy of the individual 
is a function of the closure of that segment of the universe which is 
in contact with him. At this point we know that with our present 
equipment we can push no farther in this direction on the very 
broad front of the analysis of social relations. 





PART SEVEN 


Institutional Limits 





CHAPTER XX 





The Life of Institutions 


Actual societies exist as arrangements of substances with their pro- 
perties, and together help to make up human history. Abstract social 
considerations, such as are contained in the studies of society and 
collectively named ‘sociology’, belong to logic and are governed by 

consistency. The former correspond to something revealed to us 
through our sense experience, the latter to something revealed by 
means of our reason. 

We have examined institutions from the point of view of the 
institution itself, and as a component of culture. All this has been 
logical ; that is to say, we have endeavoured to view the institution 
as a structure and not as a function. There are of course the two 
ways of analysing anything which has a substantial existence: the 
logical and the historical. It is always possible, in addition to saying 
what a thing is, also to show how it got to be what it is. The entire 
field of human history is devoted to developmental anthropology, 
and contains as much as we know of the life of institutions. The 
name for the study of the adventures of institutions—their origins, 
growth and decline—is developmental sociology, which is a sub- 
division of sociology. We shall consider in this chapter that history 
is occasional rather-than causal; and that anything which happens 
was influenced to do so by previous happenings and yet could have 
been brought about in other ways. Hence an understanding of the 
fashion in which institutions arise, the manner of their flourishing, 
and the circumstances under which they come to decline, is 
important to an understanding of institutions but is not necessary 
in the sense that existence would have been possible in this way and 
no other. 

We are hampered, then, by the fact that what we are studying 
in this chapter is to some extent accidental. Causal lines in history 
are difficult to single out. And we are hampered more seriously, 
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perhaps, in still another way. For the knowledge of the origins and 
growth of institutions must depend upon our knowledge of early 
history, and here the facts are scant enough where they exist at all. 
We simply do not know how institutions arose, because of the lack 
of knowledge of cultural origins. We are confined, then, to specula- 
tions of the thinnest sort, though perhaps these are still worth 
making. All theories of origins are understandably weak. The data 
required for their support are inconveniently remote, and must of 
necessity grow more so. The theories of the origins of the cosmos, 
for instance, are speculative only, and so are those concerning the 
origins of societal forms. In addition, in both cases we are specu- 
lating upon particulars and not generalities: what actually hap- 
pened is what we wish to know, and we guess accordingly. Across 
the delicate fibre spun out of the spare data at our disposal, theorists 
have stretched tenuous connections. It seems idle to add to them, 
when verification is so badly wanting. And the difficulty of exam- 
ining historical origins is that we get farther away from, ‘rather than 
closer to, the possibility of improving our position with regard to 
them. History recedes as we advance, and the mystery deepens... 
Hence it can be made to support any sort of theory with which men 
in the present can influence action in the near future, from the 
Garden of Eden to the class struggle. Yet there seems to be a need 
to complete the picture of sociology which has been emerging from 
this study, and so we are compelled to read backward into history 
from the theories which we hold logically as to the nature of things, 
and try to reason how, of all the ways in which institutions could 
have come to be what they are—whatever they are—they in fact 
did. i. 


I. THE ORIGINS OF INSTITUTIONS 

Cultures, like languages, have grown up organically, which means 
by trial and error. They have had the advantages of certain prac- 
tical gains and the disadvantages of lack of structure and uncertain- 
ness of aim. That they have had no conscious direction does not 
mean that they have not been the recipients of unconscious consent. 
Overt manifestations of establishment result from beliefs and prac- 
tices which have long preceded them. Cause and effect is not always 
understood, and so men do many things intended to be of advan- 
tage which yet may bring about the opposite results. Astrology in 
vestigial form is still with us. 
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Let us now sit and speculate. Let us suppose something akin to 
Weber’s charismatic situation, in which a cooling off leaves the pre- 
cipitate of repeated behaviour.’ There is space behind the events in 
such a supposition, however. The foundational communion was 
established by collective behaviour the day men learned that they 
could accomplish things together they could not do separately, that 
the collective organization, with each man acting, so to speak, as a 
cell, was stronger than the sum of its individual parts with each 
acting as an independent whole. We have no record of when or 
how this was if it was. We can be more specific if we further sup- 
pose that the common task for which men united was to operate 
tools too great for any one to use; the bear pit, perhaps, or the 
hunting of large animals where the tool of ‘many spears’ was neces- 
sary to bring the game down. 

We know nothing of the origins of institutions. We know little 
enough of the life of early man. We can deduce from the artifacts 
that we find—such as pieces of bone, wood and stone which have 
been worked, the drawings on cave walls and the remains of meals 
—that early man must have possessed skills and techniques to make 
and use primitive tools. He knew how to start and control fires, how 
to make hunting weapons, how to use caves as shelters, and finally, 
at a much later stage, how to practise agriculture. It was necessary 
for men to learn how to work together and to use complicated tools 
for farming and for drainage, in order to produce the surplus of 
food supplies that would support the specialists. The first of the 
latter class may have been the artisans and priests; artisans in order 
to make the tools necessary for farming, hunting and agriculture, 
and priests to invoke the continuance of the food supply. The cul- 
ture of plants and the domestication of animals, the making of 
pottery and textiles and of building in brick and stone, probably 
came at a much later stage and required advanced skills and tech- 
niques. With the discovery of models and how to work them, the 
scene was laid for complex cultures. 

If the first occasion for collective behaviour was the need to act 
together at tasks too large for individuals acting separately, perhaps 
the second occasion was the more complex one of the division of 
labour. The first man who said to another, ‘You make shoes so well 
and I do not like to make shoes; but I like to hunt, so I will kill 
your game if you will make my shoes, and in that way we can do 


1 From Max Weber, p. 54. 
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more of what we like best to do’, founded the institution. Institu- 
tions are, of course, divisions of labour. Here we have the step from 
the tribal clan, in which each man or each family performed all of 
his various tasks for himself, to the state which was based on the 
division of labour.1 The passage from homogeneous collective 
behaviour to the heterogeneous collective behaviour which consists 
in the division of labour, was effected in this wise; and so social 
organization passed from its earlier forms, from clan, phratres, 
totem and tribe, to the larger units of nation and state. We do not 
know the facts and we have only fragments upon which to rest our 
speculations. We do understand this much, however, that the 
foundations for human society were laid by social groups working 
at a common task by means of artifacts; and that the knowledge of 
the skills and techniques and how to employ them in a customary 
fashion gave some continuity to the society and enabled men to plan 
ahead a little bit. Thus we have here already the basic elements of 
institutions : equipment, procedures, personnel and organization. 

Rival explanations are not usually altogether wrong; they tend 
to be merely somewhat limited, yet often they do have the virtue 
of illuminating corners which would be otherwise neglected. We 
have room only for several of them here. 

Hauriou had a theory of the origins of social institutions based 
on the conflicting conditions brought about by the struggle for sur- 
vival and the need for sacrifice. Institutions, he supposed, are 
created by the struggle for survival and established by the necessity 
for sacrifice.” Thus institutions are the results of the contradictions 
between the elements of two worlds: those of egoism and of 
renunciation respectively,* their adventures the results of the alterna- 
tion of the two. Hauriou’s views were no doubt intended, as he him- 
self said, to reconcile objective and subjective social forces, but these 
are at once too evolutionary and too psychological. They require us 
to base the institution on biological evolution and psychological 
feelings without showing how institutions arise from these through 
the opposition between them. They do explain, however, the pecu- 
liar antithesis between self-seeking and social effect in a given 
society. Hauriou was critical of Rousseau who supposed the social 
contract to rest on force and so confused force with power: it is 


1 George Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens, p. 74. 
2 La Science Sociale Traditionnelle, pp. 187ff. 
3 ibid., pp. 187-8. 
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possible to rest a social structure on forces which are not exercised. 
Hauriou gives no hint of how the opposition works. What on such 
an hypothesis is the mechanism? The Marxist interpretation of 
society suggests itself as relevant here. The Marxists place great 
emphasis on the division of labour and raise interesting questions, 
but lean too much on theory and so are compelled to assume the 
existence of the facts it must have for evidential support, as for 
instance in Morgan’s theories of origins where the data are both 
hypothetical and weak. 

Probably the division of labour and its success was more a matter 
of chance than of the operation of law. What worked more often 
than not would be done again ; and, as Peirce was at pains to point 
out, chance begets laws through sheer repetition. Moreover, this 
could happen in social events as well as in the merely physical ; and 

“indeed Darwin put the argument for the biological level and Trotter 
for the social.’ Peirce’s tychastic evolution was also the path trodden 
by the development of human facilities for survival, working 
together at a common task in the first place, and employing the 
division of labour in the second. 

Thus far we have discussed natural events resulting from causes 
believed to be natural. Things were never that simple. No doubt the 
evidence of the cave drawings supports the notion that earliest man 
invoked supernatural aid for his natural enterprises undertaken for 
survival. Hunting and mating magic were never absent, and so 
ultimate concerns became involved with immediate needs. The 
latter resulted eventually in the service institutions, the former in 
the aim institutions. At first they were confused, or perhaps we 
should say, not yet distinguished. The most obvious characteristic 
of any human advance is great specification: we find that we are 
dealing with two things where we thought we had been dealing with 
one. The services, as later the service institutions, were responses to 
immediate and urgent needs. The aims, as later the aim institutions, 
were responses to needs which could be put off. Feeding and breed- 
ing, as we have noted in the first chapters of this study, cannot 
wait ; curiosity can. 

The first great human advance after mating and hunting was 
probably settled agriculture, the earliest stage in the attempt to 


1M. Hauriou, ‘La Théorie de L’Institution et de la Fondation’ in La Cité 
Moderne et Les Transformations du Droit (Paris 1925, Bloud et Gay), p. 2. 
2 Peirce, Collected Papers, 6.297, 6.613; Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in 


Peace and War, p. 78. 
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control the environment to satisfy intersubjective or social needs. 
The second was living in cities. Society begins, perhaps, when you 
cannot see, or perhaps even know, the vast number of people with 
whom you are dividing your labour. What may have started as a 
market where the farmers met occasionally and where they could 
gradually patronize the artisans who were accustomed to clustering 
there, was found to be an efficient arrangement for solving some of 
the problems that the continually physical association provided by 
teamwork could not solve. Thus agriculture was supplemented by 
the permanent establishment of what were at first only periodic , 
gatherings. In this wise both agriculture and cities were the result 
of group living or community living. The Bronze Age achievement 
of organizing communities probably depended upon the division of 
labour and hence upon community living. There is the arena for the 
birth of institutions much in evidence here: problems involving the 
division of labour require living propinquitously. 

We come now to the last of our steps as they lead on from indi- 
vidual needs historically toward social institutions. Sustained action 
,can only be social, since it must be extended beyond any one man’s 
acquaintance and stretched over more than one generation of 
individuals ; and such extension and stretching require a rational 
scheme, which is to say an abstract intellectual structure or a social 
reason. Such a social reason is what we have earlier called an 
implicit dominant ontology or concrete ontology, which is in prac- 
tical social terms a theory of reality expressed as a code of final 
reliability. This is another and more committal formulation of what 
Weber has called ‘the imperative consistency’.1 To the man of 
practical action the influence of such rational schemes does not 
seem so evident. They float over his head, either unobserved, taken 
for granted, or discounted as irrelevant ‘ideology’, or they are con- 
sidered as ideals to be avowed but not practised. This is hardly to 
represent the facts, however, for the rational scheme does exist, and 
it does control the society for which it was brought into existence, 
and it does this, moreover, whether individual men are aware of it 
or not. 

We have thus far distinguished five steps in the origins of insti- 
tutions. These are: homogeneous collective behaviour; the hetero- 
geneous division of labour; the control of the environment; the 
establishment of cities ; the rational scheme. Now, let us go forward 


1 Essays in Sociology, p. 324. 
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and add to these the four degrees of intensification of institutions as 
discriminated by Hauriou. These are: the ‘foundational com- 
munion’; the formal organization; interiorization, when com- 
munion penetrates the organization ; and finally the juridical per- 
sonality.* Just as for the collective stages of the first five steps the 
development ran: the family, the herd, the clan, the group, the 
institution; so for the intensification divisions the order runs: 
specialization in techniques, professional classes (sophist, physician), 
workers in institutions (schools, hospitals), workers between institu- 
tions (militant priests, commissars in the army). 

Institutions no doubt begin as more or less loose associations of 
specialists. The charter may exist but the outlines of the institution 
are far from firm. The next degree of intensification involves the 
establishment and recognition of professional classes. The institution 
has the time and the effort of individuals but not their allegiance. 
The itinerant sophist at this point becomes a professional teacher in 
the Platonic Academy or Aristotelian Lycaeum. In the next stage 
of intensification, which requires sufficient time for the repetition 
which requires more than one generation of habituation, traditions 
are formed, and the institution truly begins to fold in upon itself, 
and to develop an internal atmosphere. In the last stage, the atmo- 
sphere is solid enough to be exportable from the institution and 
blended with that of others. 

From the point of view of each successive stage in complexity of 
organization the conditions which prevailed before appear to be 
random. Hence we have had the concept of the social or cultural 
raw material, the Danilevsky theory of the unorganized social 
stratum from which cultures are drawn and upon which they are 
built, the bare human substance, so to speak, of cultures. Upon 
them there rise, in a series of involvements, the group associations 
leading to institutions and after institutions to cultures. First, cer- 
tain men are bound together by a mutual ring of interests and enter- 
prises, and then these are bound to still others. The picture is one 
of increasing overlapping, leading to complexity. We begin with a 
picture that looks somewhat as follows. 


1 Gurvitch, Sociology of Law, p. 144. 
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Then it is complicated in this fashion, figuring only interest and: 
enterprise lines, and using two similar pairs. 










ewe cee mee se ena 
Peet Cee ee ee 
eee meen senmeses 


Ne ee oe we a ee i eee 





The method is one which we may term the Method of Extensive 
Aggregation, and it gives us some conception of what happens when 
tools and tasks lead men together. No doubt there comes a deepen- 
ing of the lines and an increasing intensification of the connections, 
until finally it is not possible from this point of view to make asharp 
distinction between a relation and the things related. The indi- 
viduals, whom we have represented by points, become indistinguish- 
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able from the lines connecting them. The oversimplification of the 
presentation is obvious, and it is intended merely as the crudest 
sort of illustration. 


2. THE GROWTH OF INSTITUTIONS 


Everything that comes into existence evidently goes through the 
same cycle : it begins and then develops, reaches the top of its curve 
and then declines, and finally passes out of existence. The analogy 
to the organism alone can be misleading; the cycle we have been 
describing is equally followed by the stone. The history of an insti- 
tution charts the same general pattern as the history of anything 
else which comes into existence: a planet, a human individual, 
an amoeba, an electron or a society. In the last section we 
endeavoured to study the mechanism responsible for the origins of 
institutions. Here we shall try to take the institution from its period 
of earliest full development up to the point where it begins its 
decline. 

Institutions which occur early in the life of cultures grow up in 
random fashion. Later on, certain ones continue to grow and 
develop unplanned, while others are planned, the results in some 
cases of careful deliberation. The family is an example of the first, 
the bank or business corporation an example of the second. Now, 
of course, the family can be planned in some sense; a man may 
choose a woman who accepts him, and together they decide on how 
many children they will have, and when. And the business corpora- 
tion may be unplanned in some sense; no one can tell in advance 
whether it will make or lose money, or how far its influence may 
extend.* 

From a rational point of view it is better to plan. Men have 
gained control over inanimate nature, and often even over their 
individual selves ; yet the last frontier of control is the social group, 
the institution and the culture. It seems odd yet it is true that the 
greatest resistance which has been offered to man’s attempt to live 
a rational life, which includes some measure of control over the 
factors involved, is presented by society. He can achieve some suc- 
cess in controlling his own impulses, he has found out how to 
channel desires, to sublate them, or to subordinate them in some 
way to his larger aims. He can achieve some success, too, in con- 


1Sumner calls the unplanned institutions ‘crescive’ and the planned ‘en- 
acted’, Folkways, p. 54. 
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trolling his environment; the other animals, the natural resources, 
and even the climate, can to some extent be made subordinate to 
his interests. But both social groups and social milieux, resist such 
efforts. The persistence and increasing virulence of wars is con- 
vincing evidence. 

Why? We cannot say. The only answer that seems plausible for 
the moment is that we do not yet know enough about society. We 
know more about individual man than we do about the social insti- 
tution, and we shall have to increase our knowledge of its elements 
and its structure before we can hope to control it in any serious way. 

We wish to consider how institutions grow, and we can do so by 
immediately drawing an important distinction. There are two direc- 
tions of growth in the life of institutions. The first we may call 
intension and the second extension. 

The intensive development of an institution takes place in terms 
of a sense of mission and the consequent development 2 an esprit 
de corps. 

A sense of mission is the deliberate conviction of the importance 
of an aim to be accomplished. It may be brief, such as that of any 
army in wartime, or it may be indefinitely extended, such as the 
mission of the joe in religion. But it carries with it a mandate to 
accomplish a task without which, it is held, all will be lost. The 
army feels that if it is defeated, the nation it is defending, the cul- 
ture in which that nation participates, and even the whole human 
race, may be endangered. The Jews feel that as God’s chosen instru- 
ment they play a divine role in the world. The mission is usually 
crucial or sacred even where not avowedly so. 

The sense of mission which permeates a growing institution is 
responsible for the development among its members of an esprit de 
corps. The social group which constitutes the manpower of the 
institution is welded by emotional ties; they feel themselves drawn 
together, because they share a common aim in the mission of the 
institution to which they belong as members, and to which they 
now feel a loyalty which may run the range from a small awareness 
of loyalty to a pitch as high as the willingness to engage in self- 
sacrifice. 

The esprit de corps is something which can be voluntary or the 
result of deliberate training. If history, with its innumerable ex- 
amples of every sort of social situation, has anything to teach us, it 
is that an esprit de corps can be instilled. From the experience of 
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ancient Sparta to modern Germany, Japan and the Soviet Union, 
it is clear that men can be trained not only to act together in every 
respect but also to feel that the preservation of such a common dis- 
cipline is important to the point of death. It is a revelation that men 
can be trained so easily to act and think together, while it remains 
difficult if not impossible to train them to act and think indepen- 
dently. We shall return to this point in a short while, for it is impor- 
tant in the study of the growth of institutions. 

Tt has been claimed that the esprit de corps can be constituted as 
an in-group only to the extent to which it implies the existence of 
all other groups as out-groups or adversaries. The claim can call on 
the support of history, which is strong yet inconclusive. Do positive 
values survive only through the existence of disvalues? Can there be 
no solidity of social cohesion consistent with fluid borders? The bio- 

logical level of the organism is support for the notion that in nature 
such an arrangement is not impossible. Who can tell where the 
somatic organism leaves off and the external world begins if the 
interchange is so constant and so crucial to the organism? Ecology 
brings in the same report for colonies of living organisms. Why, 
then, has this proved so difficult to arrange for a social in-group 
vis-a-vis the remainder of contemporary human society? Hatreds 
and antagonisms may be more of a manufactured product than we 
are accustomed to suppose. Conflicts have so often been arranged 
that they present no more problems, but harmony may be wort 

trying. 

The extensive development of an institution may take place in 
two ways: in time and in space, that is to say, institutions may ex- 
tend their duration or their scope. 

There are many examples of long-lived institutions, the religion 
of the Jews and the culture of the Chinese being perhaps the most 
notable, for they have survived through thousands of years. 
Religions seem to take the prize for the longevity of institutions if 
we reckon the Hindu religion at about the same age. Among the 
younger group is Buddhism which is some twenty-four hundred 
years old, and Christianity, which has lasted almost two thousand 
years. The East India Company of Great Britain was organized for 
trading purposes in the sixteenth century. Three hundred years later 
it had grown to the point where it was threatening to take over some 
of the government’s administrative functions, and so it was ab- 
sorbed. The Academy of Plato was founded at Athens in 387 B.c. 
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and was discontinued by Constantine in A.D. 529. The Bach family 
was identified with music through composition and performance for 
some 300 years, and the Medici with government for about the 
same length of time. There is supposed to have been until recently 
a poker game which was played continuously night and day for 
several years in a tobacco warehouse in South Carolina. 

Consider for a moment what must be the atmosphere within an 
institution which wanders out of one societal environment and into 
another. The stresses it undergoes, and the strains it develops as a 
consequence, will show up in different parts of the institution. The 
equipment will be relics, or else frozen into conventional forms 
which it were sacrilege to alter; the personnel will lose all power of 
originality, and will try only to become what their predecessors 
were ; the procedures will lose their meaning and will continue to 
be followed because they have been followed for so very long; and 
finally the organization will harden into a rigidity it never possessed 
in the earlier centuries when the institution was young and alive. 
Yet there will be a justification by age and a sanctification by suc- 
¢ess even though that success be marked only by survival ; and those 
who have the institution in their charge will not listen to the possi- 
bility that the positive values which they support, though genuine, 


may be small in comparison with the other and more recently ~ 


actualized values which the continued existence of the older institu- 
tion definitely blocks. 

Institutions come in all shapes and sizes and with different periods 
of duration. Social groups, as we have noted, are in effect institu- 
tions of brief duration. The existence of institutions as autonomous 
organizations is attested by those surviving the cultures in which 
they were engendered, as we have just noted. Individuals, institu- 
tions and cultures, together with selected and altered pieces of their 
environment, are increasingly large organizations of human beings ; 
and each organization has its own level of autonomy, its own level 
of dependence ; for of course nothing in the world, except perhaps 
the world itself, is absolutely self-sufficient. But the fact that indi- 
viduals as such are essential to institutions, and that the overarching 
cultures which include them make it possible for them to play their 
usually specialized role, does not alter the significant fact that insti- 
tutions gua institutions exist and are crucial to the understanding 
of men living together in societies. 

The extensive development of an institution in terms of space is 


~ 
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best exemplified by the institution of government or the state. The 
spatial spread of governments is usually conducted by means of war, 
though not always. Whole cultures may reach around the globe, as 
the western culture in fact does now, leaving no other entirely 
untouched by the developments which have taken place in Europe. 
Chief among these developments has been the institution of science. 
‘World’ religions, such as Buddhism and Christianity, are very ex- 
tensive ; but there has as yet been no world government, though the 
idea has occurred to many. However, the spatial spread of the state 
has often been enormous, as witness the vast extent of the brief- 
lived empire of Alexander the Great, of the Roman Empire in the 
Age of Augustus, or of the British Empire in the nineteenth century. 
The political philosophy of dialectical materialism now stretches 
across the broad reaches of the Soviet Union and China, which 
_ maintain separate governments but support the same kind of state. 

The growth of institutions is made possible both by individuals 
and by social groups. 

Exceptional individuals are those who make contributions which 
can be utilized by institutions : origination in the arts, discoveries in 
the sciences, inventions in technologies. Their fate in the hands of 
the culture is usually judged by how far they are, or are not, con- 
sistent with the dominant ontology ; if the work of individuals is in 
harmony with it, they are elevated ; if not, they are exiled, punished 
or perhaps even executed. Exceptional individuals are usually asso- 
ciated, so far as their achievement is concerned, with some one insti- 
tution which is the field of their endeavour. The lag in time between 
their achievement and its recognition and utilization may run any- 
where from a day to several thousand years. 

It may be that the individual ‘power of origination’ in White- 
head’s phrase* seldom flows in institutional channels. Or it may be 
that cultures are constructed by individuals working alone, while 
civilizations require them to work through institutions. The Athen- 
ians were amateurs, the Romans professionals. Originative men are 
not primarily members of groups; they are rather centre of produc- 
tive forces which radiate outward. Thus they may happen to fit the 
institutional picture, but more often they represent a disturbing 
factor in it. It is something of a test of the greatness of an institu- 
tion when it can successfully and satisfactorily contain them. 

The growth of institutions by social groups takes place when the 


1See p. 46, above. 
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values of such groups develop in a way which is hardly understood. 
The confidence of the masses in their leaders is an advantage for 
progress, and it may be granted when it is not justified. At other 
times, it may be refused for equally obscure reasons. There are 
occasions when the masses do not understand their leaders yet follow 
them willingly, and other occasions when they do understand yet 
refuse to follow. No doubt a life span exists in the case of institu- 
tions, and each one reaches its peak for definite reasons. 

We may look at one such institution, the family, from the growth 
point of view. The curve of the family as an institution may be , 
gauged by the reaction of youth to its mandates. The revolt of youth 
occurs only in a period when the family has provided no secure 
frame. To revolt against parents means for young people to take up 
a position in opposition. But this amounts to revolving in the parents’ 
orbit just the same, and is not as distinct as a completely different 
set of procedures might be. In well-developed cultures where the 
family is stabilized, youth does not need to revolt, it merely proceeds 
to develop. 

The growth of institutions requires a continual recruitment of 
members. Recruitment may be general, casual and temporary ; or 
it may be fixed, permanent and irrevocable. Membership in the 
social club may be of the former type; membership in the family, 
of the latter. Recruitment may be compulsory, as with a modern 
army, or voluntary, as with modern business. Some institutions are 
open, in the sense that anyone who wishes may join; or they may 
be closed so that membership is by invitation only. The flexibility 
of recruitment of institutions in the higher cultures has advantages 
over the rigidity which marks the more primitive societies. 


3. THE DECLINE OF INSTITUTIONS 


Institutions by definition do not decline until they have reached 
their peak. They are born, as we have noted, in response to what 
are substantially basic tissue needs ; they grow in the degree to which 
the productive power of the producers and the organizing ability 
of the managers makes this possible; and they decline and die 
when, no longer able to supply these needs themselves in fresh ways, 
they stand as obstacles in the way of others. The rule of institutional 
development runs as follows. Within a well-established social insti- 
tution the personnel will react to internal artifacts and external 
available environment in terms of its achievement if the institution 
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is in a growth phase, and in terms of its persistence if the institu- 
tion is declining. The decay in the life cycle of an institution sets 
in when it exceeds its positive function as a preserver and developer 
of values and enters upon the negative function of the prohibition 
against novelty and hence against further gain in values. 

The institution begins by asking questions concerned with prac- 
tical or theoretical aims ; it thrives by proposing answers ; and begins 
to decline in defending an answer. A church which begins by 
spreading the gospel of love, and ends by taking up the sword to 
defend its gospel, is a case in point. This is the essence of truth 
behind the Marxist axiom that movements turn into their opposites. 
But we can take a more analytic perspective than the merely quali- 
tative observation based on proclaiming the dialectic a law of 
nature. Let us look at institutions from the success point of view. 
_ No movement ever knows when to stop. The individual excess of 
claim, named by the ancient Greeks hubris, applies also to institu- 
tions. Institutions like individuals attain the top of their form and 
then pass it ; they end by claiming too much. Hubris manifests itself 
as the ambition of an institution to dominate or to take over a cul- 
ture. Hence the philosophy of an institution becomes exclusive and 
absolute. If it succeeds, then this is the further triumph of the growth 
of the institution to an aggravated condition. If it fails, then this 
marks the stage which is the beginning of its decline. 

What does it mean to say that an institutional philosophy when 
fully developed usually includes the effort of that philosophy to 
extend beyond the institution, that ideology is the arm by which the 
institution makes its excessive claim effective? When an institution 
develops a full philosophy, it is a clear indication that it intends to 
become a leading institution and so dominate the culture. Examples 
are near at hand: the Thomism of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Marxism of economics, the logical positivism of science. Note 
that the Catholic Church throve without Thomism as its official 
philosophy, but that economics never did before Marxism, and that 
logical positivism need not be the implicit philosophy of science; 
the relations between a proclaimed philosophy and an institution 
may vary widely as these instances show. The possession of a com- 
plete philosophy and hence of a programme for the domination of 
a society by becoming its leading institution does not carry with it 
the guarantee of success. It may or may not achieve the position 
toward which it aspires. 
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We are dealing with the decline of institutions as though it 
started from the top down, and this is in fact the case. When the 
concrete ontology which brought men together in a final way 
through the process of interiorization, and held them working 
together, now stands in the way of further work, it means that the 
rational ground for the belief in the concrete ontology itself has 
evaporated, and only the certitude remains. It is at some peril to 
the strength of their institutions that men forget the reasons for 
their beliefs. The reasons may still be there but the difference is 
important. Herd suggestion now has the force to cut across institu- 
tional belief.t Indeed, the less rational the ground for belief is, the 
greater the certitude. 

In the hands of religion the situation we have been describing 
can be particularly vicious. The corruption of the best is easily the 
worst, and here we see it plainly demonstrated. The church becomes 
an institution serving the aggrandisement of the priests. The con- 
tinuation of the institution takes the form of persistence through 
alteration. A church founded on persuasion becomes dedicated to 
force, a state founded on revolution and so devoted to the neces- 
sity for continued change becomes dedicated to the prevention of 
any further change. Whitehead was concerned to point out that 
institutions of this sort had a definite life-span, and he has reminded 
us how for a thousand years after the founding of the Benedictine 
Order the intellectual life was conducted in monasteries, but that 
already with Erasmus this had changed radically.” 

It is in the hubris of institutions that the truth of the Franken- 
stein myth becomes relevant. The monster that man makes which 
he can no longer control is nothing if not the institution. He 
does not have to put forth excessive claims; it will make its 
claims for him. The tendency of institutions to grow continues long 
after they have fulfilled their specific and proper function, and drags 
along with them all those who have been committed to their cause. 
In this direction lies destruction, or at least decline. Other institu- 
tions, and perhaps other cultures, will see to it in most cases that 
the excessive claims put forward by the institution are not fulfilled. 
The acts of hubris, then, are one set of means by which the institu- 
tion declines. 

There is another set which must be considered. The institution 


1 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, pp. 28-9. 
2 Lucien Price, Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, p. 45. 
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may decline through the achievement of complete inanition. The 
explanation of this phenomenon will take us back to the nature of 
the ezdos and its functioning. An institution, like a culture, starts 
with a set of basic tissue needs but before coming to full develop- 
ment must include an ezdos or concrete ontology. Its formal history 
will consist in the consequences which are drawn as particular 
implications from such a system of axioms as the eidos comprises. 
Then imanition will appear when these implications from the given 
axioms are exhausted. The institution, like the society, starts with a 
set of axioms and works out career-wise all the possible theorems. 
This means, in effect, that the life of an institution, uninterrupted 
by external forces, would be the sum total of all the consequences 
which those ideas can have in practice. No more than a certain 
number of consequences can be drawn in action from a given set 
of beliefs. When these have been run through, nothing more remains 
to be done except to repeat what has already been done, and mere 
repetition is death. The institution which can only do what it has 
been doing is not doing enough. Novelty is life, and we expect of 
an institution that it will progress, progress not necessarily in the 
direction of size but in the direction of development, of the dis- 
covery or introduction of new ideas, new values, new actions. When 
it can no longer fulfill this requirement it fails so to speak as an 
institution, and this means the beginning of a decline. A simpler 
way to put this perhaps would be to say that institutions decline 
and often even die when they can no longer do their job. . 

It is rarely the men who fail, though this, too, occurs; it is more 
often the principles. They are capable of yielding only so and so 
many inferences. The number is many, however, and so the signs 
of exhaustion appear somewhat slowly. Institutions also suffer from 
the inevitability of gradualness. Those that do not improve 
deteriorate ; few if any stand still. And how are we to recognize the 
change ? Very often it is occurring even while we are in the middle 
of it, and we do not recognize the symptoms ; we are helpless in the 
hands of the accumulation of the almost invisible details. 

As institutions grow old their lines of organization become more 
rigid and brittle, very much like an endoskeletal organism when its 
skeletal structure turns slowly from a jelly-like consistency to one 
more akin to chalk. How quickly, for instance, people grow accus- 
tomed to having things as they are whatever they are, on the mis- 
taken assumption that they have always been as they are, even 
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though they may have been that way for only a short time. Hardly 
more than a single generation is required to establish a set of cus- 
toms and institutions upon a secure foundation and to gain for them 
the support of conservatives. For the vision of most people does not 
extend any farther in time than it does in space, and so they have 
no difficulty in supposing that as things are so they have been 
always, or at the very least since the advent of civilization. We live 
today among radios and television sets, air-conditioning machines 
and automobiles, almost as though we were not the first generation 
to spend our lives in an environment replete with motors. If this is. 
the case with a relatively new situation, how much worse, then, 
with the conditions of a declining institution? 

It seems to the inheritors of an ancient tradition as though the 
social classes, the customs, the tools and institutions and symbols, of 
the institutions of the ancient society were part of and built into 
the nature of things in such a way that to suggest a change were as 
outrageous as to suggest changing the sun or the moon for another 
star or planet. But when flourishing institutions go into decline their 
elements get fractioned off, and though vigorously defended—more 
‘ vigorously than ever, perhaps, because a defence made without the 
knowledge of what is being defended is a subtle change into some- 
thing else—become attenuated none the less, thus recognizing an 
alteration in the attitudes toward the old customs as well as in the 
old customs themselves. When, for instance, an esprit de corps, 
which had formerly emerged as the necessary adhesive in the in- 
ternal environment of a severely maintained ritual of an institu- 
tion, becomes merely a standpoint for snobbishness, then we know 
that if the end is not at hand at least a harmlessly non-functioning 
status has been attained whereby the institution has bought a little 
more time for its organization and a little longer preservation for 
its equipment by a personnel which is thus allowed to forget in their 
familiar surroundings that things are no longer exactly as they were 
for it. 

But the institution is not a static affair, and under this sort of 
treatment will take its revenge by becoming an end in itself and 
substituting for its main purpose the former secondary purpose of 
surviving as an institution, a purpose which somehow succeeds in 
perverting all those who are concerned with it. We do not always 
successfully pension the ageing institutions. They do not retire, but 
instead remain around to obstruct. The best illustration is afforded 
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by the older churches; the debased Taoism, with its magic and 
superstition of the declining western Han Dynasty in the hands even 
of so powerful a monarch as Wu Ti, or the western wing of the 
Christian Church in the hands of the Borgia Popes. 

Some institutions take a long time in the dying. They remain 
through sheer custom, inertia and familiarity long after the reason 
for their existence no longer remains. The reasons for belief eva- 
porate before the beliefs, so that often we are left with empty shells 
of conformity which look like the real thing but are not. We may 
go through the procedures required by an institution, we may pay 
lip service to its personnel, we may subscribe to the upkeep of its 
equipment, and we may defend the maintenance of its organiza- 
tion long after there is in our considered opinion any good reason 
to do so other than perhaps that we and our fathers and forefathers 
have always done so. But they acted from a belief based on reasons 
which we no longer have; so that while the situation looks the same 
it is in fact not, and this despite all appearances to the contrary. In 
the end—and it must be granted that the end may be staved off for 
a long while—it shall be as the people believe, and they will not be 
made to believe without reasons. Institutions cannot for long be 
maintained artificially and synthetically, which is to say without 
genuine belief, no matter what strenuous efforts are made in that 
direction. 

Societies are necessarily the arena in which are played out the 
life-cycles of institutions, and history is the account of societies and 
of their institutions. There is some loose correlation between cul- 
tures and institutions, though nothing so exact as a one-to-one 
correspondence. The new religion of Christianity began during the 
later years of the flourishing and the early years of the decline of 
Rome, and indeed Toynbee would make a universal church the 
instrument for the transition from culture to culture. For most insti- 
tutions, however, this is not the case. An ageing culture is likely to 
be composed of ageing institutions. Western culture as we have it 
today is some five hundred years old; it inherited an ancient set of 
religions but devised its own sciences, so that there exist now side 
by side new and old institutions. What this element of disharmony 
will do the culture as a whole remains to be seen. If novelty is the 
criterion of life and vitality then science can provide us with it in a 
way that the religious institutions which we have cannot. On the 
other hand, this does not mean that science is here to stay while 
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religion is finished. A new religion is always a possibility, and so is 
a played-out science. When we compare institutions we must be 
sure that they are comparable on the basis of age and stage of 
development. 

The graph of the history of institutions may be an average affair 
and not an absolute curve to which each and every one of them 
must rigidly conform. Its general picture, however, shows it begin- 
ning with a sharp rise continuing to its peak followed by a long 
slow decline. Astrology had its day of flourishing, and its decline 
which has been fabulously slow shows faint flickers of life even, 
today. Alchemy seems to have died more quickly. Zoroastrianism 
still exists among the Parsees of India though as an affair well 
routinized and without new disciples or new ideas, in fairly 
mechanical form, a remnant of a religion rather than a full religious 
institution. On the other hand, nothing could be more dramatic 
than the birth of Christianity and the birth of science, each within 
the narrow time-span of a couple of hundred years, a brief enough 
period in the life of a great institution. 

It should be noted that the tremendous novelty of coming into 

‘existence and the variety which accompanies the flourishing of an 
institution are sufficient to carry it a very long way into history 
even if only on the basis of sheer momentum. As the institution 
ceases to make advance into novelty it ceases to grow and becomes 
embattled and entrenched. Why, it asks, look farther when we have 
found the truth? Why seek for novelty when we have the ultimate 
values? Such defences ignore the fact that they were not always 
necessary, and in the growth period were never made. Defending 
the right to take a place in the culture, to seek, and, later, to develop 
and to try, is not the same as defending what has been established 
against the threat of further exploring. Nothing in the world remains 
exactly the same; vitality of necessity involves a certain amount of 
change, so that to persist means always to persist in other terms. 
What persists, perhaps, through all the transformations may be only 
the germ of an idea; and if the child is father to the man it still is 
true that there is very little resemblance between the man and the 
child. 

It is the same with social institutions. An institution is a human ~ 
achievement, one of the very greatest ; it took years in the building 
and the lives and total energies of many eager men whose bodies so 
‘to speak are built into the institution as those of coral construct the 
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reef. When an institution reaches the period of its full flourishing 
it is also a monument to the prayers of men, and becomes a very 
hard thing indeed to give up. It has acquired an atmosphere, and 
it has a tradition; these are never mentioned at the height of its 
growth because at that time they simply do not exist. No one at 
Oxford University ever spoke of Oxford traditions at the highest 
point of the success of the University. Tradition, atmosphere, cus- 
tom, these words describe ways of looking backward, and an 
advancing institution looks forward and not backward since it is 
much more excited about where it is going than about where it has 
been. The great man does not boast of his ancestors chiefly because 
he intends to become one himself; if the line is to have any real 
significance it could do no better than begin with him. Tradition 
represents a new set of values, the values of old age, which are not 
the same as those of youth, not even for an institution; and the 
values they represent though somewhat tired are truly values and 
have a preservative effect. 

It is nothing evil to keep what you have that is good; quite the 
contrary, in fact. Yet when keeping what you have means pre- 
venting something better from coming into existence, then evil and 
disvalue make their appearance. The old institution reaches the 
limit of the tolerance of the culture when it slips over from defend- 
ing its old values into prohibiting new ones. This marks the end of 
its decline, and it is threatened with death. 


CHAPTER XXI 





Excessive and Defective Institutions 


In this chapter we shall examine actual institutions as they have 
defected from the ideal, and in the next the ideal institutions 
toward which all actual institutions aspire. The pathological in 
social studies, as in the biological sciences from which the term is 
borrowed, refers to exaggerations of the norm. A normal organiza- 
tion we shall consider to be one in which the parts fit properly into 
the whole. This means a place for everything and everything in its 
place. But what does it mean not to have the situation thus? It 
means a missing place for something or something which has a 
‘place and yet is missing. Or it means something operating from its 
place yet extending outward into the province of others. In each 
of these dislocating instances we have the picture of a part which is 
not fitted properly into the whole or a whole which has a missing 
part, and in either of these alternatives perhaps a dislocation of all 
other parts and hence a disorganization of the whole. With this 
conception in mind, we shall proceed to run right up the scale of 
organization, dealing first with individuals in so far as their patho- 
logical condition is connected with institutions, next with pathologi- 
cal social classes and other structural elements of institutions, then 
with the pathological aspects of institutions themselves functioning 
as parts of culture, and finally with the pathological aspects of 
cultures. 


I. THE SOCIAL PATHOLOGY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
There is an anatomy and a physiology of the social or rational 
unconscious within the individual; there is also a pathology. The 
pathology of the social unconscious appears in interpersonal ways. 
Living in society produces a strain for which the individual is not 
entirely prepared. Certain ways of behaviour are not only required 
by society but indeed demanded as the fee for participation on any 
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acceptable basis. While it is true that the individual is an invalid 
isolate and needs a social setting in order to be human, the culture 
itself is an artificial structure. To meet the stresses so induced he 
has to find the strength from non-human levels: he looks for sup- 
port to the non-human aspects of the natural world or else to 
religion. Sports such as fishing, hunting and sailing put him in touch 
with forces outside the culture ; while inside, church work furnishes 
a temporary relief of refuge. Institutions emerge from the needs but 
often remain as obstacles to the satisfaction of the needs when the 
form of the needs changes. What once satisfied curiosity, for instance, 
not only will no longer do so but will also block such satisfaction by 
still insisting on doing so. No institution which has failed of its pur- 
pose, or which has outlived its purpose will abdicate or commit dis- 
solution. Now, individual frustrations are set up when the institu- 
tions offer no satisfaction to the needs ; because the needs themselves 
have occasioned a belief in the specific availability of such satisfac- 
tions. The bigger the ambitions expressed by the basic tissue needs, 
the greater the failure of need reduction, that is, the greater the 
distance between need and satisfaction or between ambition and 
achievement. Hence it is that philosophies and religions as institu- 
tions produce the greatest monsters of all when they fail. 

In a well-ordered unconscious, reason governs both the feelings 
and the actions which follow from them by means of a strong 
character. The feelings themselves must be the guides to action; 
but not just any feelings; rather the feelings which arise over. 
rationality, for the feelings of a rational individual are inherently 
rational. It is finally the irrational elements which emphasize per- 
sonality; the rational elements are matters of character, which is 
simply the strength to pursue aims. 

Considered in these terms, we may review some of the psycho- 
logical categories. Belief is the mechanism of delayed response, and 
may be rational or irrational, depending upon the quality of the 
axioms involved. The superego or conscience becomes the pain of 
disorder in moral feeling. The ego range runs all the way from the 
understanding of pride as a sin at one end, to that minimum of self- 
respect necessary for the preservation of personal integrity at the 
other. Learning is the conscious and unconscious acquisition and 
the unconscious retention of axioms, their images and illustrations. 

A man’s individuality consists in the peculiar way in which he 
has managed to combine conventional social beliefs with his own 
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original errors. Those who make conventional mistakes are said to 
be ‘colourless’ individuals. Those who do not accept the conven- 
tional social beliefs are considered pathological cases. Here the mis- 
take is frequently made of confusing the rational rejection of 
cultural axioms by intellectual leaders (the so-called geniuses), with 
the irrational rejection by mentally subnormal persons. The cretin, 
the child and the primitive, faced with elaborate social demands, 
reject them and devise their own, in ways quite distinct from, and 
usually less viable than, those proposed by the philosopher, the 
scientist and the artist. ’ 

One of the socially dislocating forces is the conflict in the uncon- 
scious of the individual between individual and social beliefs. The 
social individual is caught between what the institution expects of 
him and what experience teaches him it is right for him to do. We 
have seen that the unconscious contains rational social beliefs as well 
as individual beliefs which are not always so rational. ‘The uncon- 
scious is not a neat set of boxes in which things are kept apart but 
a single area pervaded by diverse elements. Both the individual and 
the social beliefs are as wide as the unconscious. Thus when the 
individual aspect of the unconscious becomes neurotic it crosses the 
field of the social and sets up tensions which must affect the institu- 
tional behaviour of the individual. We have sanitortums and men- 
tal hospitals for the subnormal, which is the most populated class 
of abnormals, but we have as yet no established method for dealing 
with the supernormal, whose members may be rewarded with gifts 
or punished by death for their deviations. 

Some thought must be given to the effect upon the individual of 
working in an institution, of becoming habituated to its procedures, 
existing as a member of its personnel, acting as a small part of its 
organization, reacting to its artifacts. From the point of view of the 
individual, the institution as a whole is an organized system of 
stimuli calling for a unified response from a separate self. Lastly, in 
this connection, there is the effect upon the individual of the aliena- 
tion of the artifact, which even alone is capable of bringing about 
tremendous pathological effects. 

The effect of the impact of institutions on individuals varies in 
accordance with their individual strength. The weaker find its 
security satisfying and shelter anonymously within its protective 
cover. They are happy to have solved the living problem in a way 
which does not involve too much struggle. The stronger, on the 
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other hand, find in the institution an arena in which they can 
engage in a struggle for institutional power. Generals, doctors, 
corporation executives, priests, heads of states, but also little people, 
such as the secretary of the passport office, the registrar of the 
university, the executive assistants of those in supreme power, all 
engage in the game of power politics which the organization of the 
institution affords. Hence the popularity of the institution, which 
can appeal to weak and strong alike. 

For the individual, social belonging is a matter of overt func- 
tioning but also of functioning at the level of social feeling, perhaps 
the strongest feeling of all. The warmth and security provided by 
group participation, by group dancing, singing, praying, eating, are 
difficult to describe. Loneliness is avoided only by a sharing of cul- 
tural activities. But it is, pathologically speaking, possible to be 
‘lonely in a crowd when there is alienation. Such loneliness is charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants of the great American cities, in which the 
alienation of the individual marks some kind of social pathology, 
some failure of the institutions to fall together into a society in which 
the individual feels at home. 

The reaction to social feeling manifests itself in such traditional 
personality types as the hermit and the recluse. The response to the 
loneliness of felt rejection is to embrace it. Negative clustering is the 
express desire of the individual to be by himself as much as possible. 
The hermit and the solitary may be neutral; there is also, at the 
other extreme, the anti-social individual, the misogynist and the 
misanthrope. Here we are no doubt dealing with instances of social 
pathology. The final extreme is the man who hates himself as one 
more instance of hatred of the human race, the ultimate perhaps in 
anti-social feeling. This can be achieved in other ways, too. For 
example, to make a man impossible to live with except on his own 
terms, it is only necessary that he embrace an absolute faith, and 
this is perhaps the commonest form. Only, to be considered patho- 
logical it must be another faith than one’s own. 

There are, of course, many forms of social therapy which could 
be adjunctive to the procedures now in vogue. They would have to 
begin at the theoretical level of consideration. For this purpose, some 
kind of formalization of the process of axiom-acquisition would 
have to be discovered, but this could be done only after prolonged 
investigation. We know so little of the processes by which the 
erroneous individual beliefs were first acquired. The symptoms 
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which will produce neuroses appear before the age of six, the bulk 
of the axioms probably much later. 

Both subjectivity and absolute beliefs are ailments which we must 
seek ways of avoiding. 

Orientation toward the subjective is for the patient a dangerous 
gamble in which through treatment he is sometimes the loser. 
Indulgence in abreaction may bring relief but may be fatal if left 
at that. The heuristic entities kept in the foreground by the prac- 
titioner are pro tem only; it is not a matter of working with what 
we suppose to be there but of supposing what is to be there as a_ 
result of our working. In this sense objectivity is mental hygiene.’ 
And the techniques of the asymptote to the external eye to be the 
bane of the malevolent mind. 

As it is with subjectivity, so it is with absolute belief. There is 
comfort in having a belief about reality, which is a minimum essen- 
tial. All religions are successful in providing the solace of faith, even 
the most outrageously ridiculous cults perform this service. Indeed 
the greater the need for reach for faith the more satisfactory that 
faith; there is evidently nothing more comforting than having 
‘reached a degree of belief about what is au fond unbelievable. The 
faith in rationality advocated in the religious ideas of Socrates and 
Aristotle, on the other hand, has never been accepted or under- 
stood ; as we shall later see, it is to be distinguished from faith in 
dogma: belief in rationality as distinguished from belief in par- 
ticular reasons. 

Scepticism is the therapy of absolute belief. Absolute scepticism 
is of course the corruption of the therapy. We need to learn how to 
hold beliefs in such a way that we can act from them while also 
remaining prepared to part with them should evidence for doing so 
arise. Belief is not ruled out, for without belief there is no action; 
and an obliterated belief will leave action free to be governed by 
the impulse of the senses, make social order impossible, and bring 
destruction on the individual himself. We are obliged to believe, no 
doubt of that; only, whatever we are to believe we shall have to 
believe tentatively ; and beliefs will be in this sense guesses at the 
truth which we hold to exist independently of us, obscure and con- 
cealed only because of our limitations as researchers. It is this that 
makes the attitude of inquiry the proper one for the functioning 
individual, and a minimal element of doubt his protective guarantee 
of balance while undergoing readjustment. A healthy animal is an 
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inquiring animal, not one who has found that the truth which he 
sought resides in himself or is otherwise absolute. 


2. THE PATHOLOGY OF SOCIAL GROUPS 


Consistent with the structure we have adopted, it is incumbent upon 
us now to study the pathology of social groups. There is, however, 
a reason for thinking such a study superfluous. Those ote have 
looked at social psychology are for the most part convinced of the 
pathological nature of the social group. This is perhaps due to its 
inherent instability ; the social group is not a permanent arrange- 
ment but a temporary and transitional affair, impermanent in 
character, occurring between two more permanent types of struc- 
tures: the individual and the institution. There are no self-con- 
tained individuals capable of standing apart from institutions, but 
the individual, while not a valid isolate is nevertheless a valid part 
when he functions institutionally and possesses clear limits and 
boundaries. Similarly with the institution, which has the added 
dimension of being more stable. Between them lies the social group, 
a gathering of individuals whose collective behaviour indicates that 
an institution may be in the offing. When the institution fails to 
appear the social group breaks up accordingly. Thus a social group 
is more than an individual; it is a collection of individuals acting 
their worst, without benefit of establishment and so with diminished 
reason and unguided passions predominating. The spontaneous 
street mob, the panic, the stampede—these are social groups. And 
so we come to think that the social group as such is pathological. 
Le Bon and others have studied the phenomenon of group action 
from the pathological standpoint. 

So, too, has Freud, who seems to think that love inside a group, 
which is what constitutes the group, of necessity carries with it 
hatred on the outside.’ If this is the case, then we must make sure 
that our group is humanity-wide, and come perhaps to a concep- 
tion of the group which transcends not only institutions but even 
societies and entire cultures. Failing this, our social group is apt to 
be only a deterrent, the aftermath and detritus of the left-overs of 
institutions, remaining around to unsettle them and to put sand in 
the gears of the smooth workings of society. For the fracturing of 
sympathy, the turning of love into hate, can also be the bond 
between the individuals in a social group. Murder gangs, adolescent 
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delinquency, careful organizations of drug addicts, gangsterism, 
thieves’ associations—these are the social groups per se which are 
to be swept away as soon as society can provide a therapy adequate 
to the situation. 

Certainly there is considerable truth in the contention that social 

groups as such ought to have no place in society if those we have 
named are fair examples. No doubt they are typical; yet the patho- 
logical picture of social groups, widespread as its justification would 
appear to be, still leaves something unexplained. What, for instance, 
is the association we call friendship? It has stability and often even 
endures throughout the extent of the lifetime of the individuals who 
compose it. Yet it is without the established principles we have held 
to be characteristic of the institution. It is, of course, never more 
than a two-person relationship and so fails to be an institution while 
remaining a minimum social group. The Lynds in Middletown 
pointed out the pathological condition in which friendships are on 
an institutional basis; they indicated that in ‘Middletown’ men 
make friends only when they have the prospect in mind of business 
or professional advancement. 
. Friendships have their own reason for being, of necessity extra- 
institutional even when based upon areas of common interest which 
are institutional in character. Do we have here perhaps a social 
arrangement calling for more stability? Have we sought the means 
for extending a dyadic relation into a triadic, or of combining the 
dyads in some structural fashion which can be institutionalized ? 
The abortive brotherly love which is genuine enough but which fails 
to rise to the social level in our own society may be a pathological 
picture resulting from the fractioning of social institutions. 

Do we not have in the society we are enabled to glimpse through 
the Dialogues of Plato an example of an almost institutionalized 
friendship extended impartially over a number of individuals who 

- have succeeded in raising it above the dyadic level? Friendship in 
this institution would appear to include rich and poor alike, and to 
consist in the cultivation of reason through the use of the dialectic. 
The equipment of logic; the procedures in the ritual of the dia- 
lectic; the personnel of producers and managers, in this case of 
philosophers and their stagesetters and disciples; the organization a 
loose one making its appearance through social gatherings, through 
dinners, banquets, corner meetings. It was an institution containing 
even a myth, the symbols and a style, and lacking, perhaps, only a 
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charter. We even find, in the opposition afforded by eristic, a secon- 
dary purpose which threatened and eventually engulfed the primary 
purpose. Fifth century Greece marked the high point of the insti- 
tution of friendship, which since then has gone into decline in the 
social groups as we know them, every one with an ostensive pur- 
pose rendered pathological because incapable of becoming estab- 
lished as an institution. All that we have left of an institutional sort 
is the fragmentary two-person friendship, the floating and isolated 
elements of a once-flourishing institution, remaining only with 
sufficient strength to remind us that all that is not institutions is not 
necessarily pathological. 


3. THE PATHOLOGY OF INSTITUTIONS 


In this section we will consider institutions which are bad because 
of some internal defect. In the next section we will undertake to 
review the condition of institutions which are, culturally speaking, 
bad because of some external defect, some role which they are play- 
ing or some function they are performing which does not properly 
belong to them. 

The pathology of institutions, as of individuals or societies, can 
come about through excess or defect. We shall consider first those 
pathological institutions which have taken the turn of excess. 


(A) Excessive Institutions 

Any exercise of physical force for coercive purposes by an insti- 
tution is excessive. Leading institutions which dominate through the 
exercise of force are guilty of excess. The absolute institution, which 
is to say, the institution which can do no wrong and to which it is 
claimed we ought to surrender our total and unquestioning belief, 
is the excessive institution par excellence. In Augustine’s view of the 
Christian Church and in Hegel’s view of the state we see such an 
absolute institution previsioned. When institutions are enabled to 
operate in a fashion which admits of no mediation, we have a pic- 
ture of excess. The excess of institutions is most often manifested by 
the interposition of the institution between the members of its per- 
sonnel and the institutional purpose they propose to serve; the 
excessive institution is opaque rather than transparent, interfering 
rather than facilitative. The extreme of excess is the leading institu- 
tion dominating the society for private ends, so that the society 
seems to exist for the institution. Nor need this picture be a negative 
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one: although the usual effects of absolute institutions are felt as 
prohibitions or estoppels, it need not be so, and love as much as hate 
can be the manifestation of an absolute institution. Only now the 
love is not on an individual level but purely among the institutions 
themselves. Pritchett amusingly noted this in his review of Musil when 
he called attention to ‘the awful, deadly serious and self-deceptive 
love affair of one committee for another’.* 

Theoretically it would be possible to run through each of the 
institutions and show how an excess of some one of its structural 
elements accounted for pathological conditions. This would give us, 
on our present schedule four subdivisions of some dozen institutions 
—forty-eight topics to be discussed and exemplified. We should 
then have to repeat this performance in the case of defective insti- 
tutions. Instead, we shall remember one which has been mentioned 
before, look at two more, and glance occasionally at the others. Our 
two institutions will be the state with its excesses of war and 
bureaucracy, and the family with its defective features. 

In Part Three of this work we studied the role of the artifact in 

, institutions, and indeed established the present theory of the insti- 
tution as that of an artifact-oriented social organization. But we 
went farther than this in asserting that the alienation of the arti- 
fact and the effects of such alienation were essential components of 
the institution. There is a hint here of an analogy with Freud’s 
analysis of the individual’s unconscious, which is for him almost 
per se pathological; for we have made of the institution with its 
built-in alienated artifact a pathological affair. The Frankenstein- 
like predicament of homo faber and his consequent fate marks the 
character of institutions as inherently pathological. And yet this is 
surely not the whole story, as other Parts of the work set out to 
prove. Not all of the institution is pathological, since that would 
involve a contradiction: pathology involves a normally healthy 
structure and function. Thus we shall have to consider the aliena- 
tion of the artifact as the pathology of the artifact alone and not of 
the whole institution, and not even of the artifact as such but only 
of the artifact run amok. And so we shall have to envisage the arti- 
fact as under total control and not in any sense running away with 
the institution, and this we shall try to do in the next chapter. 

War is the excess of the state, the highest price enacted by making 


1V. S. Pritchett in The New Statesman and Nation, vol. XLVII (1954), 
Pp. 44. 
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a service institution into the leading institution of the society.’ The 
state is never properly more than one among a number of institu- 
tions each of which has its autonomous claim; through war, the 
state usurps the claims of the others. War was probably at the out- 
set a more or less natural development in excess of hunting practice, 
perhaps cannibal in origin. That killing for food may have led to 
killing over food, is not an impossible surmise. Hunting is a com- 
petition for survival; war solves other forms of competition, over 
hunting grounds, or for women. The better a bad thing is done, the 
worse it is for those who do it. Anything that is not worth doing is 
not worth doing well. War certainly grew worse in its effects as it 
progressed from an activity of individuals to that of social groups 
and finally of institutions. 

We see this phenomena at its worst, perhaps, in societies in which 
the central rather than the subsidiary purpose of the state is to con- 
duct war: Assyria, Sparta, Prussia, Nazi Germany. Nothing of this 
is explained by extending the terms of individual psychology to 
social psychology: such a ‘national psychosis’ is simply the social 
acceptance within a society of a set of axioms which is damaging 
because it has made war the goal of the state and sacrificed every- 
thing else to it. 

The chief offender among internal excesses in institutions may be 
called bureaucracy. The classic description of bureaucracy is that 
of Weber.’ The term continues to be defended as the name for a 
certain degree of formalized institutional complexity and prefer- 
ment, on the assumption that what we mean when we attack an 
institution for its bureaucracy is its dysfunction.* This can be ques- 
tioned. We shall hold here to the view that the degree of com- 
plexity, of fixed office, ordered promotion, objective screening, 
regularized activity, and structured management, are the charac- 
teristics of complex institutions ; and we shall confine to it the name 
of officialdom given by Weber. Bureaucracy, then, will be that 
corruption of officialdom in which the form takes precedence over 
the content. When the conduct of the affairs of an institution is of 
more concern than the affairs themselves, then we have a bureau- 
cratic situation. Officialdom is good administration, bureaucracy 
bad. Administration as such is one of the great modern advances 


1Cf. Maclver, The Modern State, p. 163. 
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3See for instance R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
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made necessary by the complexity of institutions and essential to 
their operation. Here, it should be emphasized, we are discussing 
not administration but its pathology.* Bureaucracy pays more 
attention to the office than to the business of the office. 

The dysfunction of officialdom which is bureaucracy manifests 
itself also in another way. Bureaucracy comes to the fore whenever 
in an institution the lower offices dominate the higher. This hap- 
pens, for instance, when the command of an appointive or elective 
officer is resisted by the civil service ranks under him. Bureaucracy 
ignores the aim of the institution and concentrates effort upon _ 
grades of personnel. It is in its most extreme form a kind of dis- 
organization which ensures survival. Kafka put the issue of the diff- 
culties of dealing with bureaucracies better than any sociologist, 
and in words of one of his more enthusiastic critics, we find in 
The Castle which itself symbolizes ‘power and authority, a tele- 
phone exchange that produces more muddles than connections; a 
bureaucracy drowning in a deluge of forms and files; an obscure 
hierarchy of officialdom making it impossible ever to find the man 
authorized to deal with a particular case; officials who work over- 
time and yet get nowhere; numberless interviews which never are 
to the point’, etc.” That we have had in recent history a whole raft 
of writers who could fairly be called the poets of bureaucracy, from 
Saint Simon to Kafka and Musil, is significant. Institutions in this 
sense seem to operate independently of people, and the personnel 
takes on the movements and atmosphere of automata. The institu- 
tions themselves seem to operate by themselves and with a mechani- 
cal quality, so that those who work in them as well as those on the 
outside who come into contact with them could be run down as 
though by a soulless bulldozer. The Kafka qualities of impersonality 
no doubt do exist, and bureaucracy illustrates them, but other types 
of excess exist. Mutiny is an illustration of the last exaggeration of 
the errors of bureaucracy. But an institution which does not ad- 
vance and merely holds the line by performing its tasks in a static 
fashion is exhibiting the first symptoms of the bureaucratic disease. 

Bureaucracy may be the result of attitudes on the part of those 
who are peculiarly institutional men; and is brought about by 
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putting the interests of the managers over those of the producers. It 
means the enlargement of the class of institutional men within an 
institution, a sort of pathological managerial proliferation. When 
the running of the hospital takes precedence over the purpose for 
which the hospital is run, so that patients come to be treated as 
necessary to the functioning yet not as ailing human beings but rather 
as mechanical recipients of the belt-line treatment ; when the army 
becomes the material for a career, and wars, which bring in so many 
amateurs, are regarded as unfortunate interruptions in the process 
of routinized preferment ; when universities are run so that the less 
productive professors may become deans and the deans presidents 
—then we have actual cases of the institutional defection which has 
been named bureaucracy. 

Bureaucracy is the turning of the complex institution into Frank- 

_enstein’s monster, which moves on its own momentum, entirely out 
of control and out of all relation to its original purpose. It grinds 
down those within it regardless of their welfare, and is deceptively 
regarded by those who are operating it as in their power. The office- 
holder who eventually is wrecked by the institution is hypnotized 
in the meanwhile by the power it seems to give to him over those 
below him in the institutional arrangement of offices. The horse is 
ridden until such a time as it throws him and runs over him break- 
ing his bones. 

For the office-holder, the institution is his whole world. The 
narrowing of sights has made of him a bureaucrat, and he loses his 
sense of proportion because he has been robbed of his perspective 
by the walls of his office. The bureaucrat is always a dogmatist and 
an absolute institutionalist. Many men who work for large corpora- 
tions forget that there is in the culture a still higher authority ; they 
find themselves unable to grasp the simple fact that the corporation 
is not the world. Advancement means advancement within the 
corporation ; security means the security it is able to offer. The 
bureaucrats have dedicated their lives to it, and to it alone they 
look for their reward. We see this disease at its most manifest in the 
interests taken by the large corporations in the family life of their 
executives. Advancement in a corporation often depends upon the 
degree of social acceptance of the wives of executives. 

Bureaucracy may be regarded as the product of the growing- 
pains of institutions. It is also a feature of giantism. Can any 
institution above a certain size survive without bureaucracy? And 
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what is that size? We are asking here in effect whether there is not 
a maximum for the efficiency of an institution beyond which the 
institution as such begins to encroach upon its own aims. The rise 
of the great populations is a fact which has not been taken into 
account sufficiently in recent estimates of social phenomena and 
their interrelations, except, perhaps, by Ortega y Gasset. Popula- 
tions are kept down in one way or another ; they are kept down by 
epidemics, by wars, and by a loss of interest in maintaining the 
culture. But often despite these natural limitations they increase 
dangerously ; and then it may be that bureaucracy functions as a _ 
limit. It may be, in other words, that the kinds of institutions 
required in order to serve the modern mass populations simply will 
not work, that universities with thirty thousand students cannot do 
the business of educating, that governments with several millions of 
workers cannot properly attend to the job of governing, but, as we 
should expect, that, contrariwise, armies containing millions of 
soldiers can do the job of killing. 

If we adopt a distinction made by Spengler and Toynbed and 
regard the culture and the civilization as generically different, with 
the culture the name for the small productive society, and the 
civilization the larger one which spreads but does not add to the 
productions of the culture, then bureaucracy is what happens to 
institutions in civilization. In institutions within a culture the pro- 
ducers take precedence over the managers. In institutions within a 
civilization the managers take precedence over the producers. More 
studies need to be done on the distinction drawn here, studies com- 
paring, for instance, the institutions of Athens with those of Rome. 
In short, it may be that bureaucracy is merely the recognition of a 
decline in values and an increase in size from cultured institutions 
to civilized ones. 

There may be another difference between culture and civiliza- 
tion, and this is the type of institution which rises to dominance. 
In cultures the aim institutions are prominent, since they are the 
productive ones; whereas in civilizations, which engage chiefly in 
the spread of the products of the culture, as we should expect the 
service institutions take precedence. Goveraiment transportation, 
communication, law, the exchange of products, these are the func- 
tions which are uppermost in the large-scale civilization. The cul- 
ture, on the other hand, is chiefly concerned with the development 
of philosophy, of the pure arts and the pure sciences. Giantism, in 
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institutions as in cultures, is more of a disease than an achievement. 
‘So much and no more’ is an adage which applies as well to social 
populations in a culture as to anything else in which the ratio of 
size to purpose can be proportional. In the social institution the 
same principle prevails. “Grow larger’ is not the proper admonition 
so much as ‘become more perfect’. 


(B) Defective Institutions 

A defective institution is one which fails to function sufficiently 
to be facilitative or to maintain belief. Consider the higher institu- 
tions, for instance. Religion, let us say, lowers its sights and becomes 
the servant of a vested interest. Philosophy remains pure only at the 
expense of a mass audience. The former cheapens truth in order to 
gain mass support, while the latter abandons mass support in order 

not to cheapen truth. Both lose—and so do the masses. 

Next to failure of function in the order of defection there is dis- 
tortion of function. The first use of any new invention is usually a 
misuse. The airplane owes its rapid development to its importance 
im war; atomic energy was cultivated for its high explosive bombs 
long before its peace-time possibilities were explored ; while the high 
speed printing presses made possible the ‘yellow press’ and cheap 
literature long before it aided the publication of new classics. 

The defective institution is best illustrated, perhaps, by the 
Freudian method of psycho-analysis. Psycho-analysis is the patho- 
logy of a single institution, namely, the family ; it is devoted to the 
pathology of family relations. The family is the most fundamental 
of institutions, but is studied by psycho-analysis as though it were 
by nature a defective one. Neuroses are the results of maladjust- 
ments in the family constellation, particularly between child and 
mother but also between child and father or between siblings. 
Mental illness can be eliminated by putting these relations back into 
their proper proportion. Thus the rule of order is subsumed in the 
practice while the normal institution which underlies its defections 
is continually appealed to. The main moral to be derived from the 
picture that Freud drew is the childishness of irrationalism. By in- 
ference, we learn that only reason is fully accredited, and every 
individual is intended to be his own adult. 

The social institution has its own scale and operates on its own 
time. Thus it often acts in a way which is deleterious to some, if 
not all, of the individuals composing it. Society suffers from the 
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disparity between the originative genius and the embodiment of his 
ideas in institutions. This disparity gets represented precisely by the 
degree of institutional distortion. The ideas by which an institution 
works are the twisted and vulgarized version of the original themes 
produced by some originative genius. While it is true that social 
institutions belong to the present generation,’ still they are the 
instruments by means of which tradition lays its heavy hand upon 
living individuals. Thus it is that institutions sometimes appear to 
be amoral if not definitely immoral. 

It is only from the outside, then, that institutions present solid 
fronts and seem all consistency within. They close ranks before the 
enemy ; but when the pressure is off, seams begin to develop. Every 
subdivision is antagonistic to every other subdivision ; every group 
to every other group, within an institution. This is not an invariable 
rule but it is a frequent occurrence ; indeed so great is the differ- 
ence, the difficulties, the strife, the conflicts, the dissentions, that one 
comes to think of this as the common structure. It is almost a case 
of : next to my enemies I hate my colleagues the most. Within a 
university, for instance, witness the rivalry between the humanities 
‘and the sciences, the opposition of faculty and administration, per- 
haps the conflict between Board and President. Within the Catholic 
Church the rivalry between the various Holy Orders and between 
divisions within the Order, between Italian and French Catholics, 
between American Catholics and both, and so on. Within the armed 
forces the rivalry between the various branches: the Air Force 
versus the Navy and both versus the Army. Within a business the 
rivalry between salesmen and office personnel—the list of conflicts 
is practically endless. It is rarely seen to be so from the outside, but 
the privilege of being on the inside is merely the opportunity to par- 
take of a fracas. 

The defects of institutions are enormous, and it was the aware- 
ness of this fact perhaps that led to the attack upon social institu- 
tions made by the Greek Cynics and Cyrenaics, by Paine and 
Godwin in eighteenth century England, as well as by the Russian 
anarchists and nihilists of the nineteenth century. The argument 
runs that because there are pathological institutions, and perhaps 
pathological elements in all institutions, the institutions themselves 
ought to be abandoned. Defective institutions, however, are no 
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argument against institutions but only against defects. Rather get 
rid of the defects and perfect the institutions, for institutions are 
organizations which we need if we are to have a human society. 


(C) Institutional Man 


We have been speaking of institutions in the round, their excesses 
and defects. The pathology of institutions is, as we should expect, 
tied into their analytic elements : an institution does not usually run 
riot or break down as a whole ; these abnormalities occur in con- 
nection with equipment, procedure, personnel or organization. Once 
again we are in the position of having to limit ourselves by the 
method of sampling, and so we shall have a quick look at one of 
these elements, namely, personnel, and so consider institutional man 
as he functions in excessive or defective institutions. 


(i) Second-ratedness. Second-rate institutions are not those which 
have tried to be first-rate and failed; rather they are those which 
aimed at being second-rate and succeeded. The second-rate has its 
own principles, which run somewhat as follows: (1) Do not do any- 
thing for the first time; do nothing, in other words, that has not 
been done before ; and (2) if it has been done before, then do it no 
better. The best example is afforded by the admonition of Hera- 
clitus: “The Ephesians would do well to hang themselves, every 
adult man, and bequeath their City-State to adolescents, since they 
have expelled Hermodorus, the most valuable man among them, 
saying: “Let us not have even one valuable man; but if we do, let 
him go elsewhere and live among others” ’.* 

‘If an activity is not, in. our bureaucratic times, corporate, it is 
suspect’.” The pressure of conformity is not felt by the second-rate, 
who require it, but only by those who are gifted. And so the insti- 
tution, whatever its beginnings and however high its aims, eventually 
settles into a pattern which is something less than had been 
planned; and what Bagehot called ‘the tyranny of the common- 
place’ becomes the natural environment of the second-rate.* Thus 
the home port of the second-rate is the committee. Committee 
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organization has its obvious democratic advantages ; we are referring 
here to another aspect. Consider how in committees the only agree- 
ment which can be reached is often, if not usually, far below the 
common level of private deliberation of each of the individual 
members. The common denominator of decision may be the only 
one by which the individuals can come to any agreement concern- 
ing action to be taken, and it will lie far below the intelligence of 
the least intelligent member. 

We do not have to look too far afield to find a case in our own 
time. It is interesting to compare the estimates of a genius by his” 
contemporaries, the first an institutional man and the second a° 
sensitive man full of native insights. The genius is the philosopher, 
Santayana. 

President Eliot of Harvard, commenting on the ‘possibility of 
offering a post to Santayana, wrote to James, “The withdrawn, con- 
templative man who takes no part in the everyday work of the 
institution, or of the world, seems to me a person of very uncertain 
value. He does not dig ditches, or lay bricks, or write school books ; 
his product is not of the ordinary, useful, though humble kind’.* 

‘Now listen to Bernard Berenson, according to Logan Pearsall 
Smith: ‘If either of us is remembered after we’re dead, it will only 
be because we knew Santayana’.” 

A faithful and accurate reportorial summary of the way institu- 
tional man actually does work would involve a complete account of 
chicanery, opportunism, flattery, and similar artful devices. Not 
leadership but followship is the order of the day in this field of 
endeavour. Fawn on the man above you in the institutional hier- 
archy, and spurn the man below. Spend more time in plotting 
against your opposite number in the institution than you do on 
furthering the aims and purposes of the institution itself. These are 
samples of the maxims of institutional man. You can safely assume 
that often the institution will move forward, anyway, of its own 
momentum. 


(ii) The Ignorance of Specialists. In the institution certain condi- 
tions prevail that do not exist outside ; indeed the ‘outside’ gets shut 
out. An extreme example may be taken from the international tour 
of one particularly large ballet troupe. The dancers danced, prac- 

1 Quoted in Emery Neff, Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York 1948), p 
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tised, and embarked on ships or took trains, doing the same things 
each day, absorbed in the life, the activities and the gossip of the 
troupe, without knowing usually what city they were in, or often 
even what country. The internal environment of an institution can 
blind its specialists to everything else, creating a false vacuum in 
which existence can be conducted, at least up to a point. 

The ignorance of specialists is a constant wonder, for while they 
cultivate a little area intensively, as indeed is necessary if we are to 
add to knowledge in certain ways, still they also condemn as uni- 
versalists those who would widen their learning, and view sus- 
piciously each of the other areas. A university is chiefly a collection 
of men so constituted whose only common interest is campus poli- 
tics. This makes them a victim of petty concerns and lowers their 
human sights, so that looked at from the outside they appear smaller 
than in fact they are. Shall we never get over the obstacle that the 
same institution which is the preserver of gains is also the enemy of 
progress ? 

As we labour within an institution upon our appointed task, we 
are in no position to assay the effects we have upon the whole insti- 
tution. A great many more interactions take place than we know 
about ; often they are subtle with a subtlety far beyond our powers 
of recognition. Individuals may affect institutions in artless ways; 
then again, the effects achieved are not always in perfect correspon- 
dence with those intended. Qualis artifex pereo, Nero is said to have 
exclaimed as Rome burned ; but Sadikichi Hartmann solemnly ex- 
plained that perhaps he meant only to burn down the slums and 
the wind shifted.* 

The pure institutional man has no friends; he has no loyalties 
which need to be put ahead of ‘getting ahead’ in the institution. His 
wife is chosen as one who can best help him with his social relations 
and these in turn are chiefly relations with his superiors, those who 
hold in their hands the possibility of his advancement. How, then, 
is he to learn about the amenities as promulgated by all other insti- 
tutions which collectively we name ‘culture’? The ignorance of 
specialists makes them an easy prey of the administrators, who do 
know about and maintain contact with other institutions. Hence it 
is that by a devious fashion, in many instances, the administrators 
take over, absorbing into their own sphere of influence the energies 
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of the specialists, who as a result function less and less as producers 
and more and more as institutional men. Thus the institution if 
permitted to do so will remain permissive for the production of the 
aims for which it was originally constructed but will bend the per- 
sonnel to its own ends, and a rapid over-organization is the result. 


(iii) The Sacrifice of Genius. Geniuses in any field are rare; but 
since we owe our advances to them, and so also our institutions, they 
must be taken into the account. By geniuses here we shall of course 
mean men with great originative power. But how do geniuses fare 
in institutions which have already been constructed and perhaps are, 
long established ? The genius may meet with indifference, opposition 
or acclaim. 

In the majority of cases, perhaps, the genius meets with indiffer- 
ence. And the reason for this is that his work is so far in advance 
of the society of his day—or else so far apart from it—that he is 
imperfectly understood and hence ignored. There is safety in this 
kind of reception or lack of reception provided of course that he 
can find some way to earn a livelihood. The greatest American 
philosopher, Peirce, suffered his last years in poverty, and his wife 
died some while later of malnutrition and cold. We tend to forget 
too quickly the unpleasant facts of the recent past. In the depart- 
ments of philosophy of our best universities there were many con- 
temporaries of Peirce who were prominent and even distinguished 
in their own day but who have not been heard of since and who 
never will be heard of again; and all this went on while Peirce 
languished in complete neglect. The tale of unrecognized genius is 
too familiar to need detailing. Bach was not recognized in his own 
day for the composer he was. 

The opposition to genius, occasioned by the novelty of his work, 
or merely by the fact that adopting it would constitute a challenge 
to existing institutions, is a familiar picture. Into this frame fit the 
most famous cases, those of Socrates and Jesus, for instance. The 
acclaim which arrived tardily could hardly compensate for the 
punishment meted out to them. The opposition that Pasteur encoun- 
tered from the doctors when he suggested that they wash their 
hands, or the fate of General Mitchell when he pleaded for the 
importance in war of the military airplane, are cases in point. 
Established institutions are traditionally the enemies of freedom of 


‘ speculation and most certainly of expression. A late instance is con- 
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play, The Bishop’s Bonfire : ‘All established institutions, the Church 
among them, are arraigned by Mr. O’Casey as enemies of the free 
mind. Men of property are shown leagued with priests and other 
institutionalists to fill youth with a superstitious dread of life and a 
distrust of happiness’. To jolt us out of our accustomed ways of 
doing or thinking is to merit enmity : woe to him who takes a fresh 
turn and compels us to do the same. Upon any given occasion the 
mass effect of organized mediocrity will overwhelm the genius. 
Those who have to be told, and this means most people, will rely 
upon tradition; they will feel safety in supposing that what has 
been accepted by so many for so long can hardly fail to be better 
than any recently dreamed-up substitute. Ideas, and especially new 
ideas, have to have time in which to spread, even when they have 
the tendency. 

The acclaim of the genius usually comes after he has died or at 
least after he has ceased to care. More rarely it is given him in his 
own time. Shakespeare was financially rewarded, it seems, even 
though he was not recognized at his full worth. Gandhi was almost 
a saint in his own day. Einstein had no cause for complaint on the 
score of recognition. 

By definition, of course, complete conformity to an institution 
takes a man right out of history, just as it does a people. The insti- 
tution, unless we are talking about its briefest and more formative 
early period, is in itself inimical to innovation and progress. Con- 
fucianism, which was the worship of the customs of the past, con- 
tained much in the way of wisdom, and was probably largely respon- 
sible for preserving the culture of China for so many centuries. Yet 
what worked well in one direction worked badly in another, and the 
preservative rendered the culture rigid so that it became an easy 
prey to the onslaught of the west. The older an institution, the less 
receptive to new ideas, and hence the less hospitable to the genius 
who is capable of infusing it with new life. In this way, the institu- 
tion becomes its own worst enemy and spells its own doom. 


4. THE PATHOLOGY OF CULTURES 


In this work toward the end, we continually approach the border 
between sociology and anthropology. The study of the pathology 
of cultures belongs to the latter. Sociology can take its concern no 
farther than the area which includes the pathology of societies in so 
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far as this is the result of the dislocation of institutions or the suc- 
cess of institutions which as such are cultural. In Chapter XVII we 
have discussed already some of the conflicts between institutions 
together with a few of the reasons for these. Here we can do no 
more than look at some institutional situations which if not corrected 
may lead within cultures to dislocations of a pathological character. 

Institutions out of place may lead to pathological situations. 
Roughly speaking, the best example of an institution out of place 
is a service institution functioning as an aim institution. 

The most familiar contemporary example of this cultural mal- 
formation is nationalism. It should not be necessary to preface these ’ 
remarks by observing that government and the nation have legi- 
timate functions, and that what is being attacked here is not these 
but their excess. When the government of a nation is made the chief 
business of the culture, then we have nationalism. More specifically, 
nationalism is the theory of the state as a central focus of allegi- 
ance. It means giving political expression to some large-scale social 
identification, through sentimental attachment: ‘Pan-Islamism’, or 
the fiction of the Holy Roman Empire. Nationalism consists for the 

‘most part in raising the function of government to dominance in 
the culture, and by substituting a service institution for the princi- 
pal aim institution so to add to the theory of reality and the emo- 
tional component concomitant with it as to constitute a burden 
which government cannot fairly carry. The worship of the state is 
a dislocation both of worship and of the state. 

It would hardly do to talk about nationalism and the pathology 
of societies without a passing word on Nazi Germany. Surely nothing 
more monstrous and evil has ever happened in the history of the 
world. The cold-blooded and systematic elimination of millions of 
German Jews, Poles and Ukrainians as well as of other conquered 
peoples, represents a pathological condition of society led by the 
institution of the state which presumes all other functions to a 
degree never before anticipated. The Germans were a reasonable 
people whose defeated drive for power caused them to switch 
axiom-sets so that under Hitler—and beginning, of course, with the 
choice of Hitler as leader—they followed a planned destruction with 
the same consistency that others have adopted in following a plan 
of construction.* 


1Lord Russell of Liverpool, The Scourge of the Swastika (London 1954, 


Cassell); J. L. Reitlinger, The Final Solution (London 1953, Vallentine 
Mitchell). 
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One of the most interesting of institutional shifts was the change 
in the institution of privileged slavery as practised by the Ottoman 
Turks. The breakdown of the Ottoman Empire is sometimes 
attributed to the collapse of this system. The unique institution of 
slaves—often captured Christian boys—educated to be leaders and 
put in positions of authority where they remained slaves though 
functioning as rulers, is a strange one; yet under it the Ottoman 
Empire flourished, though slavery remains a pathological institu- 
tion in any society. 

Those periods in history when men failed to unite politically are 
not necessarily periods when they were unable to do so. They may 
simply have been uninterested, and they even may have supposed 
it undesirable, since they could have, and did hold, other (and as 
they supposed more important) institutional functions in common. 
The ancient Jews, the medieval scholastics, and the Chinese before 
the middle of the twentieth century, developed other institutions 
and so failed to elevate politics to the high position to which we 
have assigned it. The family, the church and the literary arts were 
the chosen instruments. 

This is not the place in which to argue that excessive values point 
to neglected ones. There is nothing wrong with having a good 
government provided one does not elevate it to the point of adora- 
tion. Nationalism develops unique values positively, and only culti- 
vates negative values in fostering claims of exclusivity. The state, in 
other words, is right in what it affirms and only wrong in what it 
denies provided only that what it affirms does not involve ex- 
clusivity. 

Similar to the elevation of the service institution of nationalism 
is that of economics. There is nothing wrong, again, with having 
proper trade relations. It may even be that to develop the ideal 
culture the importunate problems may have to be settled before the 
important ones can be approached. But when the exchange of goods 
takes precedence over the inquiry into reality then we know that 
something is out of place. At Fifth Avenue and Fifty-Second Street 
in New York City there is an imitation Gothic Cathedral on one 
side of the Avenue and an original group of skyscrapers called 
Rockefeller Centre on the other. The original Gothic cathedrals in 
France, say, were the largest structures in the area, just as the sky- 
scrapers are now. There is little doubt that we erect our largest 
structures to correspond with our greatest hopes and most intense 
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interests, and that with regard to belief physical size is at least of 
some significance. The function of the aim institution of the culture 
is indicated by how men spend most of their time and how they 
occupy the largest space. 

The pathology of cultures is often a result of the divisive character 
of institutions. Rival religions existing in the same culture may have 
such an effect. When the Confucians and Taoists fought back after 
the initial successes of Buddhism in China under the Chin in the 
third century A.D., there was no disruption or blood bath such as 
occurred in northern India in our own day between the Hindus 
and the Moslems on the border between India and Pakistan. 

The dislocation of institutions, with the consequent malforma- 
tions of excess or defect within the institutions so affected, is not the 
only pathological condition which arises in cultures as the result of 
the failure of institutional adjustment. There is also the highly con- 
troversial question of whether there are or are not such things as 
institutions which are, culturally speaking, unjustifiable in them- 
selves. So long as there are conflicting cultures the military estab- 
lishment is a necessary institution, and many thinkers have made a 
place for the army in the ideal culture. Plato assigned to it the 
second most important role in his Republic where the guardians of 
the state had as their duty to be fierce to enemies and gentle to 
friends. However, it is difficult to see just what contribution the 
military would make in an ideal society. That we need armies now 
may be undeniable ; but we are speaking of ideal societies and their 
institutions, and judging the deformations of cultures in terms of 
their norms. And when we examine the institutions within a culture 
in this way we can only conclude that the military is a pathological 
condition. We have already discussed war as a symptom of the 
excessive function of the state. Civil or internecine wars, such as the 
American Civil War, do occur, but there are also wars with wider 
sweeps of implication: world wars between cultures. The expecta- 
tion of conflicts between cultures is never disappointed for long, 
and both are usually prepared by having an institution whose busi- 
ness is armed conflict. Yet to recognize the exigency is not neces- 
sarily to condone the conditions which continue to bring it about. 
Men have fought over every sort of function; the wars of religion 
seem as popular through the millenia as do trade wars fought for 
the possession of markets. Yet the justification for such social 
behaviour is far to seek; and in a work of this sort we can fairly 
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regard it as a prime symptom of the pathology of cultures elevated 
to the permanent status of an institution. Socially speaking, war is 
a disease which we do not attempt to cure but only to welcome by 
making it one of many institutions. 

Among other institutions which are pathological in themselves 
may be mentioned astrology. Here is the extraordinary instance of 
a long-lived institution which survived with considerable prominence 
from Babylonia to the Europe of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies when it still exercised a considerable effect upon politics. The 
‘progress’ made by astrology is evident in the advance from divina- 
tion by means of the knowledge of wind direction and velocity, star 
colours and the occultation of planets, to a more complex form 
employing the knowledge of the zodiac and the precession of the 
equinoxes ; astrology was ‘improved’ by the writing of the Almagest 
and the invention of the astrolabe. What men hold real has a real 
effect on them ; and astrology, which falsely purported to be able to 
predict the future of human beings from the position of astro- 
nomical bodies, was accepted together with its claims for thousands 
of years and through many cultures. On the assumption of the 
sciences, however, that only what is true can have a proper effect 
on the world, astrology with its misleading pretensions has been a 
pathological institutional phenomenon in every culture in which it 
has played an important role. 

Every element of a culture is capable of being responsible for 
pathological developments. There is no room in this work to study 
such cultural developments as are engendered when the myth of 
the leading institution is negative or distorted and gets reflected 
throughout every one of its member societies, the ‘shame culture’ of 
the far East, for instance, or the ‘guilt culture’ of the Middle Ages 
in Europe. These are, in the last analysis, irrational forces, and so 
is the fear of freedom. Is there, perhaps, an irrational potential for 
which a rational outlet must be sought ? 

It is not our business here to exhaust the possibilities of the patho- 
logy of cultures, which are probably enormous, but only to suggest 
something of what the pathology of cultures may be. We have 
glanced at two varieties: the dislocation of institutions, and insti- 
tutions which are pathological in themselves. Let us add to these 
just one more : the failure of institutional co-operation. An instance 
of this is the reserving of information within the institution in which 
its knowledge has been developed. The Mayan priests are known 
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to have had a second and secret language in which their knowledge 
of astronomy was carefully guarded. Similarly, the knowledge of 
the effects of atomic radiation on living organisms is guarded by 
the military establishment in charge of the development of atomic 
power in applied physics. Perhaps we ought to add to these in- 
stances the kind of self-protection which consists in not wanting to 
know the worst. There were Germans living near the extermination 
camps in Belsen and Auschwitz who professed not to know what 
was going on in them, for instance. Few of us have allowed our- 
selves a visit to a large slaughter-house, yet we ought to go there if. 
we wish fully to understand our own culture. Rationality depends 
upon communication, for logic requires symbols and the purpose of 
symbols is communication. The irrationality of secret anything is 
hostile to the development of culture. Institutional reservations con- 
stitute internecine conflicts which are no less destructive for being 
non-violent. 


CHAPTER XXII 





The Ideal Institution 


The understanding of social institutions requires the setting up of 
limiting cases. It is customary to suppose that the difficulties con- 
fronting the investigator of social relations consisting of such 
phenomena, for instance, as the wide variance in social types, the 
-rapid changes taking place in all individuals, institutions and cul- 
tures, and the brief life span of the cultures themselves, precludes 
the kind of treatment that science requires and throws us upon the 
makeshift of averages and norms of behaviour, so that we can only 
take the measure of what there is in actual societies without being 
sufficiently skilful at setting up conceptions of what ought to be. It 
is held that the ideally radiating black body and the absolute zero 
temperature of physics, exist; yet it is considered foolish to talk 
about the ideal institution or the natural society. The argument rests 
upon the innumerable co-ordinates of the social situation and the 
standards by which cultures could be judged; we do not know all 
of the former and we do not possess any of the latter. Yet we must 
not erect our ignorance into a principle to be established for future 
generations in such a way that their lack of achievements will reflect 
upon the absence of our own. We do not know everything that it is 
impossible to do, and we do not prove anything by failing in accom- 
plishments ourselves except perhaps the inadequacy of equipment 
which characterizes the present effort. So much depends upon the 
tools, the ingenious instruments, the mathematical techniques. 
Two alternatives have been pursued to the present time : it is said 
that sociology cannot be a science, and so procedure is on the basis 
of unguided intuition ; or it is said that sociology can be a science 
and we must wait until it is fully developed before venturing on 
any large-scale hypotheses. We adopt here a third alternative : 
sociology can be a science; and even though it is not one yet, we 
can nevertheless speculate upon the nature of social entities, using 
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what we have at hand in the way of empirical information, check- 
ing our findings carefully to be sure that in terms of this informa- 
tion they are consistent and complete, and always preparing our- 
selves to offer at least one example of interpretation. 

In line with the third alternative which has guided our efforts 
throughout this work, we find the need to construct the model inter- 
pretation of a limiting case. And how shall this be done within the 
self-imposed restrictions of a chapter? We have before us the efforts 
of previous investigators, some of whom were not sociologists but 
literary men or philosophers, the work of the makers of utopias. 
For what is Plato’s Republic, Campanella’s City of the Sun, or 
More’s Utopia, except expressions of what these writers supposed 
ought to be, composed somewhat in the terms dictated by what it 
seemed to them was wrong with existing societies? And what is 
Samuel Butler’s Erewhon, Huxley’s Brave New World, or Orwell’s 
1984, except left-handed expressions of what these writers sup- 
posed ought not to be, by inference of course suggesting what they 
thought ought to be? A study of the rate of change of utopias and 
social satires, of the appearance of utopias as themselves sociological 
yphenomena, is very much needed. They have a meaning in terms 
of the cultural ideal. All criticism (including the criticism implicit 
in comedy) carries with it implications of logical criteria in terms 
of which the judgments were made. Utopias and satires presuppose 
ideal societies. 

Here, then, we shall briefly bring together some picture of the 
limits of ideal institutions, and of perfect individuals and natural 
societies in terms of them, with a view to understanding a little 
better what it is that we are after in our struggles to build a better 
personal life within a better society. 


I. THE PERFECT INDIVIDUAL 

The title of this section will be misleading unless it is understood 
that the perfect individual for our purposes shall be one who is the 
ideal member of his culture. This means either that in the life of 
those institutions in which he participates he is either the perfect 
conformist or the perfect innovator. We shall have to deal with 
him, then, under these separate headings, and we shall ignore for 
this purpose the likelihood of there being more of the former than 
of the latter since mere numbers never did necessarily indicate rela- 
tive importance. 
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(A) The Perfect Conformist 


The perfect conformist is by definition one who does all and only 
those things which are called for by the institutions of which he is 
a member. In addition he has at his command the culture-wide 
elements, both those which were contributed by institutions and 
those which were generic to the culture as a whole. And his con- 
duct within the institutions and his response to the culture-wide 
elements are such as not to disturb or to alter them in any serious 
way. 

Now, to conduct oneself so that the relations which one holds to 
the institutions within one’s culture are left untouched, requires 
exceptional ability. It does not mean withdrawing, since this would 
radically disturb all of one’s relations by cutting them off. And it 
does not mean dynamic action, since this would have severe effects 
on one’s relations. Either passive withdrawal, which solves equa- 
tions involving relations at zero, or dynamic action, which drastic- 
ally alters relations, is disturbing to institutions. And since we have 
assumed here only those individuals who have no power of origina- 
tion and who therefore could not be able to alter institutions by 
means of improvements and additions, we shall have to search out 
some method which differs from the two we have considered. 

The answer we are looking for may be found in the conception 
of active non-interference. By active non-interference is meant con- 
stant attention to relations (bonds, effects, forces, values) in order to 
maintain them undisturbed. Inevitably, such a notion is ideal, since 
we have relations we know not of and others which lie immensely 
beyond our control. If, as the astronomers tell us and the physicists 
confirm, we agitate every atom in the star Sirius when we crook our 
finger, then how can we know when for the good of Sirius, or, worse 
still, for the good of every atom in Sirius, to crook our finger—or 
not to crook our finger? And even if we knew that much we would 
not be out of the woods with our principle, since there are other 
cosmic masses besides Sirius, and we should know even when we 
were doing the right thing about Sirius how we were getting along 
in the way of actively non-interfering with certain eclipsing binaries, 
certain white dwarfs or hydrogen clouds. The case, of course, is an 
extreme one; but we could cite with equal efficacy relations much 
closer to home. To refuse a child candy before dinner, on the 
grounds that it will spoil his appetite, will have different effects 
upon him, upon his parent who makes the refusal, and upon the 
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relations between both child and parent, according to the manner 
in which it is done. There are more ways than one, and probably 
more ways than a thousand, to handle every such situation. How 
we are to know what is right in such a business (or whether there is 
a right, for that matter) is difficult enough ; for in most cases where 
there is a quid pro quo we do not know what price we are willing 
to pay to achieve what effect. Aristippus ‘used to complain of man- 
kind that in purchasing earthenware they made trial whether it 
rang true, but had no regular standard by which to judge life’.* 

The ideal nature of active non-interference is of course nothing 
fatal to charge against it. All that we are establishing here is the 
ethical norm for the perfect conformist in terms of the ideal insti- 
tution, and it is this. Act in such a way that your actions will leave 
everything as it ts. It is not only philosophy but the life of the per- 
fect individual as conformist which does this.” 

The choice of the perfect conformist endeavouring to thread his 
way through a multiplicity of possible actions will be made in terms 
of the widest community which is consistent with the institution 
involved. The individual is never free except in terms of the alterna- 
tive determinisms confronting him. He is free to elect a higher or 
a lower determinism, and the perfect conformist will always choose 
the higher. But he must do so without disturbing anything, as 
though in a way he were independent. Indeed there is a certain in- 
dependence in the comprehension that ultimately we are alone, 
absolutely alone, with our solitude. That the external world with 
its other persons is real and objective does not make our ontological 
independence into an axiological independence, however. Adults 
need love as much as children. And love means the apprehension 
of the radiance of harmony without any interference with the 
harmony which produces that radiance. The perfect conformist will 
love the social world in the same way that the appreciator of art 
will love a work of art, by loving it while at the same time leaving 
it just as it is. 

The perfect individual in action is he who lives as though he were 
a concrete interpretation of the perfect philosophy. We have seen 
that all perfection is of such a nature that it cannot be reached, and 
that is the very nature of limits. Also of the nature of limits, how- 


1 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, R. D. Hicks trans., II, 


2 Cf. Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, I, 124. 
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ever, (and of most concern to us here) is that it can be approached. 
In the perfect conformist, privileges and obligations are so nicely 
balanced that their effects are equivalent : he wants to do what he 
ought to do. The perfect individual is of course he who lives the 
perfect life; and it is in terms of his life conceived as a limit that 
we live our own imperfect but aspirantly asymptotic lives. 

It may be illustrative to compare the ideal as set forth here of 
perfect conformity as active non-interference if we compare it with 
two religious ideals, one taken from the East and one from the West. 

The withdrawal and passive non-resistance and non-attachment 
called for by Hinduism and Buddhism in certain of their branches 
is a matter of subjective non-interference ; it seeks to retain every- 
thing that is of worth to the individual safely within the confines of 
his self, and for this purpose calls for the severance of all bonds with 

_the object. It is a business, to put it crudely, of everyone striving to 
save himself and the devil take the hindmost, and there will be no 
hindmost provided each subject behaves in the same selfish way. 
What the individual hopes to attain in this way is reconciliation with 
nothingness, recognizing candidly that to sever the bonds is to leave 
nothing as itself the substantive at the subjective end. Eastern 
religions have this in common, that they wish to leave everything 
of the subject as it is. It is better to be than to do, the Tao-te-ching 
tells us; violence is exchanged for style. The effect of such an ideal 
and of the striving toward it is a sort of fragmentation or atomiza- 
tion of society ; indeed there is no such thing as society since there 
is no one to be concerned with it; there is instead only an aggregate 
of self-seeking, in the sense of self-abnegating, individuals, each 
preoccupied with the self and its own secret and private (and as 
they suppose precious) emptiness. 

The religions of the West, comprising chiefly Judaism, Christian- 
ity and Islam, foster salvation in terms of dynamic action. There is 
a society, because salvation can be compelled; the submissive can 
be converted. Nothing in the way of relations ought to be left as it 
is in a world where nothing exactly matters except as a preparation 
for the one to come. There is a society but it is a monolithic, man- 
aged society, in which the truth as known is to be imposed. The 
degree of dynamism involved is far in excess of the evidence 
obtained that the society which will result from these efforts will 
have the promised virtues. It is better to do than to be; style is 
exchanged for violence. The effect of the striving toward such an 
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ideal is a violent oscillation between a tight society and internecine 
warfare of the most brutal sort, the results of having as an archetype 
the priest with the sword. 

The third alternative of active non-interference would avoid 
these disadvantages. I am my brother’s keeper but only if he believes 
so. A society that deserves to endure on the basis of the preserva- 
tion of all the individual values is one that can be constructed only 
on the technique of an abiding concern for preserving ail the values. 
Society on this plan would be as tight as the individuals composing 
it would have it, and it would be the business of each to have it as 
tight as possible. ‘ 

Thus we emerge with the picture of the perfect conformist as one 
who is able to follow most closely the ideal of active non-inter- 
ference, a fluid individual, objectively oriented in all natural as 
well as in merely social-natural terms. 


(B) The Perfect Innovator 


The perfect innovator is by definition one who introduces posi- 
tive elements into one or more of the institutions of which he is a 
member. He devises new and valuable conventions. In addition, he 
has the ability to conform in terms of what is required of him by 
the generic culture-wide elements ; he may well be at odds with the 
institution-contributed culture-wide elements, however, since these 
are the elements which challenge him in his role as innovator. His 
conduct may be such as to alter or disturb the institution which he 
hopes to change and this is so despite the very nature of perfection 
at the individual level. To avoid disturbance in the exercise of the 
function of innovation, we must move up to the institutional level 
and there find the proper mode of receptivity ; but more about this 
in the next section. 

The rhythm of withdrawal-and-return which Toynbee has noted 
in the lives of those exceptional individuals whom he calls ‘creative’, 
and whom we would prefer to describe as productive, originative or 
inventive, means that for the perfect innovator neither he nor, for 
that matter, his society is prepared to accept an unalleviated applica- 
tion of his programme. Nor, perhaps fortunately, for that matter, 
is he able to furnish one. The cook, no matter how expert at the 
stove, must first go to market. The perfect innovator is obliged to 
withdraw so far as is possible from the immediate pressures of his 


‘culture (he cannot retire altogether, of course, being a part of it) in 
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order to reach out for those extra-cultural values which he wishes 
to bring in. The germination of the withdrawn artist, the con- 
centration of the hermit-like scientist, are essential to the task at 
hand, which is not that of culture but which can be relevant to 
culture only to the extent to which temporarily it can get free of it. 
You have to ascend a very high mountain with your telescope if 
you wish to get a clear view of the distant stars unobstructed by 
city lights. In this way the perfect individual transcends the ideal 
institution in order to have news for it; he leaves but he is richer 
when he returns. 

The life of the perfect innovator, then, is one of withdrawal mixed 
with the pattern of the perfect conformist, a difficult enough though 
comparatively easier role to play. We might say, then, that the per- 
fect innovator is the perfect conformist plus—or, from the point of 

view of the disturbance of the institutions which he serves, minus. 
The perfect innovator, when he is not producing those novelties 
which are intended to advance institutions, and when perhaps he 
is not introducing them, either, is expected if he is to be an ideal 
individual to practise active non-interference. Judging from the 
logical distance which the managers and workers fall short of being 
perfect conformists and from the distance which the producers fall 
short of being perfect innovators, it is possible to say that the perfect 
innovator is the more unattainable ideal of the two. For, as is well 
known, there seems to be some law of compensation at work which 
results in the many types of defections of the productive or inven- 
tive individual. The genius who is neurotic or otherwise exceptional 
in his behaviour in some socially undesirable way is a familiar 
figure, where the genius, that is, can be said to be a familiar figure 
at all. 

The perfect innovator, then, must interfere as little as possible. 
His ideal will perforce be lightning-like introductions of novelty 
followed by equally effective withdrawals. He must make quick, 
clean cuts in order to cause as little dislocation (pain) as possible. 
He must reckon also with the time lag so that the familiarity with 
his ideas for improvement can be followed by a considerable delay 
in their actual application. The perfect innovator is at liberty with 
respect to institutions, he is free with respect to the introduction of 
new ones, or of any part thereof : new elements of old institutions 
or new ways of accomplishing institutional aims. As a result of his 
alternation between idleness and inquiry, between what Peirce has 
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named ‘musement’ and dynamic discovery, he succeeds in trans- 
ferring to institutions his own type of awareness, which is aware- 
ness cubed (i.e. awareness of awareness of awareness), in terms of 
some effective programme. 

The ethical norm for the perfect innovator also may be stated 
ideally. Act in such a way that the effects of your actions are con- 
structive in terms of an increasing community. Any social organiza- 
tion at first glance appears to be constructive, but not when we take 
into consideration a larger social context. Hitler brought into 
existence the Nazi Party and the Storm Troops, undoubtedly a 
constructed organization, yet one whose professed aim was destruc- 
tion. In terms of an increasing community, however, the picture was 
not constructive. A church in so far as it organizes is a perfect 
innovation, but in so far as it excludes or destroys fails to meet the 
ideal. The perfect innovator is one whose introduced novelty leads 
to further organization and the introduction of further novelty. 
What is hurt by it is always a minimum and always something less 
than what is helped. And this is made possible because he is able 
to act from limited scepticism, by putting half beliefs into behaviour. 

Cultural necessity will have to provide the turning space in which 
the perfect innovator is at liberty. Determinations of this sort are 
statistical ; the individual elements which go to make up a definite 
group may move where they will, just as in a gas in which the 
temperature and pressure are fixed the molecules—whose aggrega- 
tive effects determine such temperature and pressure—are still free. 
It is the inventiveness of the individuals which decides on the route 
of a culture; any analysis of a social adventure pressed far enough 
will end up in the imagination of some of its more productive in- 
dividuals. Values are concretized ontological symbols and they come 
into existence in a culture when the responses of exceptionally gifted 
individuals are projected into unknown areas. For other individuals 
the acquisition of such values result from the acquisition of learned 
responses. We can look forward perhaps to a time when Plato’s 
stable harmony will not seem at variance with the continual self- 
surmounting that Nietzsche sought, when, as Ortega y Gasset hopes, 
free and diversified individual activities can be held together yet 
not constrained by the community of purpose. 

Present day theories of biological evolution seem to suppose that 
the evolution of primates from monkey to man has stopped with 


‘man, and that the future will see developments in institutions, in 
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cultures, in the skills and techniques of man, but not necessarily in 
man himself. We have to suppose, however, that evolution will go 
on—if it has gone on—and that there will be developments in the 
next hundred thousand years that are as dramatic as those in the 
last ; that what will develop from man will be as dramatic as man’s 
development. If so, the perfect innovator will be the perfect innova- 
tion. He may himself provide the richness of difference which his 
works now offer society. Meanwhile, the productive intellectual 
represents as much of a mutation from homo sapiens as homo 
sapiens does from Neanderthal Man, even though the advance 
cannot always be held. It is a mutation just as effectively while it 
lasts. 

The contrast between the perfect conformist and the perfect 
innovator is illustrative. The former is the ideal institutional man, 
the latter the ideal culture man. The former involves complete 
surrender to an institution and through it to the culture. The latter 
reaches beyond establishment toward novelty, including the im- 
provement and innovation of institutions. The role of the perfect 
conformist has its constructive side, for transparent facilitation at 
the individual level enables the institution to function better than 
it could without such aid. As to the perfect innovator, we can per- 
haps take another step in the direction of the ideal. The effects of 
the actions of the perfect innovator are constructive because in the 
type cases the introduction of novelty replaces nothing. Experi- 
mental science was not an institution to replace another institution ; 
institution-wise nothing was lost when science was gained. Ideal 
institutions occupy interstices, and they are introduced by approxi- 
mations to perfect innovators. 


2. THE HAPPY SOCIAL GROUP 
In ordinary social situations the pleasures of working together are 
felt intermittently. They are interlarded with all sorts of difficulties 
and differences, with ill-submerged jealousies and hardly concealed 
rivalries. We may conceive, however, of a happy social group akin 
to the perfect individual and the ideal institution. It would be one 
in which all differences were abolished, and the sheer joy of a 
common task felt. It would be as Mitchison has said of the West 
Highland crofters in Scotland, ‘being together to do a thing which 
was part of life, among scenes of incredible beauty’.* Those who 
1 Naomi Mitchison, review of West Highland Survey, edited by Fraser Darling 
(London 1955, Oxford) in The New Statesman and Nation, vol. XLIX (1955), 
p. 518. 
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have participated wholeheartedly in folk dancing, in a common 
physical chore such as net fishing, or in such recreation as group 
singing, will testify to the deep satisfaction to be found in such 
social activities, satisfactions which the individual is able to obtain 
in no other way. Perhaps it would be wise to point out that the 
Greeks led as much of a public life as possible, and a public life 
means, after all, assigning to group activity whatever parts of life 
it is possible to deal with in this way. Some men have liked army 
life better than civilian life, and it is possible that this is why. 
Within the happy social group the individual would feel himself 
part of a team. He would find that he could do a great deal more 
than he had thought himself capable of doing, and the rewards 
would be correspondingly large. It would be through the happy 
social group that the perfect conformist and the perfect innovator 
would find themselves prepared to take part in the ideal institution. 


3. THE IDEAL INSTITUTION _ 
We may perhaps best consider the ideal institution in terms of its 
structural elements, as set forth in Chapter XVI, namely, under the 
headings of equipment, procedures, personnel and organization. 


(A) Equipment 

The equipment of the ideal institution will be exactly that which 
is required to enable the institution to function best as an institu- 
tion. The Gothic cathedral, the American business skyscraper, are 
ends in themselves and desired for their own sake out of all pro- 
portion to worship and trade respectively. They are works of 
art functioning outside of the institution of art, and they have 
threatened in importance the institutions in which they were in- 
tended to serve as pieces of equipment. In the ideal institution equip- 
ment will be in balance with respect to function. The institution 
will have all and only those materials which it requires in order to 
achieve its aims, and the means will never gain ascendency over 
the ends. This will require the taming of the artifact. It will mean 
the artifact under total control, ready to assume its place in the 
institution and to presume no more, subordinate and non-alienated. 


(B) Procedures ; 
The procedures of the ideal institution will be exactly those suited 
‘ to the attainment of its ends directly. Ideal institutions are progres- 
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sive institutions; as improvements are made, procedures will be 
modified, so that no ritual will be retained after its purpose has been 
abandoned. There will be no procedures which are for the sake of 
procedures, no idle ceremonies, rituals, customs, mores, practices, 
or patterns of behaviour which are retained for their own sake or 
to identify the institution with its own history and to justify it to its 
contemporaries. The belief has been abroad from time to time that 
the heart of the social problem lies in the establishment of proper 
institutions. The Chinese usurper, Wang Mang, in a.p. the second 
century seems to have thought that peace could be compelled by 
the forcible introduction of ideal institutions. The ideal, however, 
has got to be invited; it cannot be coerced, for the very act of 
coercion defeats it. Confucius long before had established the 
practice of looking backward for the ideal. There is no special 
period in time which is occupied by perfection. The ideal institu- 
tion will not be identified with its past but with its future. In place 
of the pride of tradition, the ideal institution will identify itself with 
the future ; it will show that it is making continual progress. It will 
regard tradition as tantamount to the admission of stagnation: 
What has been done in the same way for a very long time has failed 
in terms of improvement. Change for the mere sake of change is 
not progress ; change can also mean regress. But lack of change must 
mean the absence of progress. 

In place of tradition for the ideal institution, therefore, we will 
speak of enhancement. The ideal institution will seek to have its 
procedures increase in three directions : in consistency with its aims, 
completeness of its function and exemplification of its values. It will 
wish to push to the limits its equipment in the hands of its per- 
sonnel. The ideal institution, then, will have just those procedures 
by means of which it will use itself up in proportion to its achieve- 
ment. 

The minimal order involved in the procedure of the ideal institu- 
tion must be always greater than the disorder. Thievery to be a 
success, for instance, must depend upon the honesty of most, people. 
If John is to rob Tom’s house with profit, Tom must be innocently 
attending the theatre. For if while John is robbing Tom’s house, 
Tom is robbing John’s, they will end where they started, and the 
robbery will have been in vain. The point is that a system of mutual 
thievery will not work, while one of mutual honesty will. That is 
the sort of minimal order which is required if any social structure 
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is to hold up. Now, the procedures of ideal institutions incorporate 
the reasons behind such practices, just as the latter are incorporated 
in actual functioning (and of course faulty) institutions. 

The procedures of the ideal institution, then, will be established 
by the discovery of the laws of nature for human conduct. Murder 
as a generalized principle will not work for human society; love 
will. Once the natural order for social forces is identified and iso- 
lated so that its requirements can be fulfilled, the main body of 
difficulties in this direction will be over. The ideal institution, there- 
fore, would leave everything as it is. 


(C) Personnel 


We are able to see quite clearly now the picture of the personnel 
of the ideal institution. It centres on the role of the managers, 
administrators or executives, and consists in a primary and secon- 
dary ideal. 

The primary ideal of the managers in an ideal institution is that 
there would be no such class. The ideal institution would have no 
institutional men as such, only those whose business is the same as 
the business of the institution. The result would be a college without 
deans, a hospital without a director, an army without officers. 
Admittedly, such an ideal is difficult if not impossible of attain- 
ment ; but we are talking in ideal terms, and such terms have their 
value for practice : they serve as guideposts, they furnish directives. 

The secondary ideal of personnel for the ideal institution in terms 
of the managers or institutional men as such will be an ideal of 
behaviour for them. It will mean the perfection of administration, 
which is transparent facilitation. The ideal administrator is he who 
can furnish the maximum of facilitation with the minimum of inter- 
ference or disturbance. The entire services of transportation of train 
and airplane, and of the Department of Public Health in the United 
States, function in this way in the society. Only when institutions 
are transparent as well as facilitative will true toleration be founded. 
When all social organizations are able to flow through all others, 
then there will be freedom. There is no ideal social control, only 
the ideal of allowance, transparent facilitation. The steersman must 
have a delicate touch, so delicate that he compels nothing and even 
urges little, a hand on the tiller of the boat on its true course and 
with jib and main in balance. Transparent facilitation means the 

. perfect supply of means furnished by those who are there only when 
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they are needed, administrators whose sole task and function is to 
make the task of the producer easier. 

Transparent facilitation rests on the collective effects of human 
love. For Spranger as for Scheler, social man is at his highest in his 
commitment of love. This means in effect a tender regard and an 
exercise of care for the structures that lie within one’s power, that 
they be not torn. It must be silent and unobtrusive, this ideal of 
excellent administration. When transparent facilitation is working 
properly within the ideal institution, the presence of the managers 
and administrators is not noticed, but what the producers are doing 
is noticed through them. Facilitation is unobtrusive, proper man- 
aging is seen through rather than seen. The transparent facilitators 
understand and practise the theory of the primary purpose of the 
institution ; perfect service is unnoticed service. The transparent 
facilitator is the perfect servant of the institution. 

Perhaps the most illuminating example of what is meant by 
transparent facilitation is afforded by the work of Anson Burlingame 
who was the American minister to China from 1861 to 1867, and 
in the following year was envoy of the Chinese to the Western 
treaty powers, including of course the United States where he nego- 
tiated a treaty.* For a politician to act successfully in both directions 
to the satisfaction of the powers concerned is certainly an actual 
instance for it shows the delicacy of the fabric underlying trans- 
parent facilitation. 

In the ideal institution there is no in-group and no out-group, 
only an interest group and others. Membership is voluntary, recruit- 
ment is effected through desirability, and the out-group then 
becomes merely a matter of those with no special desire to become 
in-groupers. Social structure in this fashion is built up of permissive 
functions and voluntary associations. The state will not wither away ; 
but it will adopt a recognition-function. 

A final word to sum up the properties of the ideal institution. It 
transcends the ideal individual while including him. It also to some 
extent transcends the ideal culture. The study of the ideal institu- 
tion would be aided by an understanding of the actual values of 
transcultural institutions. There are institutions which are the same 
in all cultures, at least to a very large extent, and there are similar 
institutions in all cultures, which enables us to speak of the institu- 


1K. §. Latourette, The Chinese: Their History and Culture (New York 
1946, Macmillan), p. 366. 
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tional level of cultural analysis. What, for instance, do world 
religions have in common, if anything? Is there a world philosophy 
which can be constructed (or reconstructed) from the elements taken 
from the concrete philosophies of all known cultures? Such informa- 
tion would further the theory of types of ideal institutions, a speci- 
fic analysis of the ideal which is to follow next upon the theory of 
ideal institutions in general. 


(D) Organization 

The organization of the ideal institution would be centred on the 
class of producers. In order to obtain this sort of structure, the order 
can never be over half, for the allowance must be equal to the 
restrictions. We shall call such an institution flexible, for it will have 
consistency enough to hold but not sufficient to keep out new and 
valuable developments or gains. The best analogy will be to the 
permeable cell walls of the zoological cell, or to the colloid state of 
chemicals. We want the most delicate of membranes at those criti- 
cal surfaces where the institution meets the environment. Flexible 
institutions are not only internally malleable but they float in a 
changing culture and are composed of changing individuals in order 
themselves to be capable of change. Their self-corrective features 
mark internal and external adaptation in terms of the ability to pro- 
tect essential variables at limiting boundaries. Every organism has a 
natural size,» and so then must the ideal institution, which is also a 
natural organization. The limits of organization of the ideal insti- 
tution are fixed for it by the capabilities of its individual members,” 
which must be allowed to be extended to the utmost. The organiza- 
tion of an ideal institution, then, is just the size required to permit 
the full expression of its individual members in the light of their 
common aim. 

The problem of organization within the ideal institution is simply 
that of how to make a community without disturbing the produc- 
tive power of individuals of the innovator class, how to reconcile 
originality with order. The subnormal as well as the supernormal 
individuals appear in the guise of the abnormal, and so threaten 
the integrity of those institutions whose rigidity compels them to fall 
short of the ideal. The measure of the attainment of organization in 


1D’Arcy W. Thompson, On Growth and Form (Cambridge 1952, University 
Press), 2 vols. 
2 Trotter, Instinct of the Herd, p. 46. 
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the ideal institution is known; it consists in the rate at which the 
institution is able to replace the members of the class of perfect 
conformists with those of perfect innovators. 

Perfect organization in institutions would have to include the 
analogy of what in men and feedback machines is called learning. 
This would be provided by any degree of complexity sufficient to 
provide the proper flexibility. Institutions have not yet reached the 
level of organization which has been the achievement of some 
individuals. That is one reason why we derogate the action of 
groups, which is, at its worst, mob action, and also perhaps why, in 
periods of insecurity, which are also periods of change, we take 
refuge in the kind of uniformity which is approved by social agree- 
ment. The ideal institution, then, will be that institution which first 
achieves the highest individual level of attainment. 


4. THE NATURAL SOCIETY 


The ideal societies are blueprinted hypotheses of the natural society. 
We should all like to know what the natural society calls for, and 
our formulations of ideal societies are guesses at it. The natural 
society, then, must be an aim or limit which the ideal society—or 
perhaps we should say the ideal societies, since there are as many 
as there are aims—approaches closer and closer. The natural society 
will be a matter of expediency, as Epicurus declared,’ if we mean 
the expediency of all; for that works best which works in accord- 
ance with nature, 7.e. with what disturbs the least and allows the 
most, always a difficult assignment if only for the reason given by 
Heraclitus, that nature loves to hide.’ In a work on cultural anthro- 
pology this topic would have to be discussed exhaustively ; here, 
however, where we are concerned with sociology, the institution is 
the germane level of inquiry. We are concerned with the culture 
only to the extent to which it is necessary to determine what insti- 
tutions the natural society requires and how they would have to be 
organized in order to fulfill the maximum aim of every individual. 
In this sense the institution is a half-way point, a transmittal system 
designed for the purpose of passing the individual on into the larger 
values of the culture. 

We shall have, therefore, the task of considering first the types of 
institutions in detail. 


1 Diogenes Laertius, X, 150. ; : 
2 Kathleen Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, Fr. 123. 
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(A) The Relation Between Institutions 

The relation between the institutions lower in the hierarchy and 
those higher is analogous to the relation between manager and pro- 
ducer classes within a given institution. The lower institutions are 
the service institutions, and their task with respect to the higher is 
again one of transparent facilitation. The government, the business 
structure, the transportation and communication ‘facilities’ are in 
the same case: they exist in order to make possible the affairs of 
the others. The family is the factory which manufactures such life, 
while agriculture and industry, and the applied sciences generally, 
keep it going and the applied arts make such going pleasant. But 
pleasant living is, as we have earlier noted, not the end of life ; men 
live for art, science, philosophy and religion, and not merely to live ; 
the end of life is inquiry. 

Evidently, the ideal of society is the establishment of uniformity 
among the service institutions combined with diversity among the 
higher. There are limitations to one-dimensional societies which 
render them rigid and restrictive ; they reject even the prospect of 
improvement, which is not considered desirable. The ideal of the 
higher institutions is diversity and difference. We have before us the 
problem of the relations between institutions of the same kind in a 
given society—religions, for instance. Advances in human culture 
are made possible by the absence of absolute and restrictive religions, 
or, if you like, by the allowance of competing absolute religions. 
The fact that there are a number of world religions would argue 
that all is not yet settled about religion and perhaps even that some- 
thing is not settled, as it is with transportation. So many people 
confuse a particular church with what churches are about. With a 
single church a given solution takes the place of the field in which 
the problem is known to exist—and there are many divergent single 
churches. If we are to allow restrictive religions, then facilitation is 
achieved by establishing ground rules for competing dogmas. 

Another way in which cultures could advance in the field of 
religion is through the establishment of a facilitative religion which 
invited yet did not compel, which admitted of a minimum faith 
only, namely the faith in reason and fact: Socrates’ and Aristotle’s 
religion expanded into a faith whose chief effect would be its force 
for the good life and that life conceived as a grandeur of inquiry. 

1Cf. e.g. The ‘Invitation to Learning’ Broadcast of July 9, 1950, on Plato’s 


Apology, on the Columbia Broadcasting System; also Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
7, 9 
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The outlines of such a permissive and inquisitive religion, based on 
what Professor Einstein once described as ‘the holy curiosity of 
inquiry —on the religious questions, for instance, rather than the 
religious answers—is possible, and will no doubt be worked out by 
someone. 

We might consider in this connection another instance of a higher 
institution in which the problem of relations between dogmas of the 
same kind has occurred, and that is philosophy. When systems of 
philosophy are accepted as dogmas they become the equivalent of 
religions, and end by suppressing all rivals and substitutes, as has 
happened for instance in Marxist Russia and as probably will hap- 
pen in Communist China. But when philosophy is derogated as an 
undertaking and none is allowed to be imposed as official, then the 
spectacle of competing philosophies reveals to us just what the 
_ possibilities of permissive philosophy are. When Constantine became 
Emperor in A.D. 324, desiring religious peace throughout his realms 
he sent a letter to Bishop Alexander and Arius ‘urging them to come 
to an agreement. He pointed out as an example the philosophers, 
who had their disputes yet lived in peace’.t And we stare at the 
prospect of enthroning philosophy as the leading institution in a 
natural society. The ideal of the leading institution is one which 
would lead without the exercise of force. It would facilitate only, 
and that transparently. 

Philosophy in this sense is the ideal of the leading institution 
because it inherently exercises no power. When it seems that power 
is being exercised by philosophy, it will always be found on close 
inspection that the exercise of power is by some other institution in 
the name of philosophy, which is quite a different affair. We want, 
however, the essence of that in whose name force is exerted, but 
without the force ; and we get it only in philosophy. That some men 
have envisaged a compromise, and considered the imposition of 
authority as inconsistent with the force of truth, is evident in the 
widespread spectacle of the contemplative ascetic monarch, as for 
instance in India Asoka (273-232 B.c.), in Rome Marcus Aurelius 
(A.D. 121-180) and in the Byzantine Empire Nicephorus Phocas 
(A.D. 963-9)—both of the latter, by the way, military men. 

Lastly, consider the possibility of a society without a leading 
institution, a society in which no institution would dominate. The 
transparency of facilitation would mean that the influence of insti- 


1 Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, p. 55. 
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tutions was in direct proportion to their profundity of effect: the 
stronger would be the least obvious and the furthest removed from 
the employment of force. Under this sort of scheme the simple 
hierarchy of institutions would be abolished, and a proper balance 
between service institutions established. They would have equally 
strong claims, though in no two cases the same claims, and they 
would be inherently interdependent. Consider, then, the ideal of 
society as having institutions each with its own place and none in 
the ascendancy. There is a genuine need to preserve separate insti- 
tutional lines. The historic separation of church and state, for ex- 
ample, served an important purpose in avoiding encroachment in 
both directions. Similarly, there needs to be a separation of church 
and science and of state and science. The promotion of the welfare — 
of a society depends to a large extent upon the degree to which 
separate institutional lines can be maintained within it. 

The consistency between institutions would be provided by a 
philosophy of minimum assumptions, a church without ultimate 
commitments, and other institutions in proportion, all equally 
facilitative, all tentative. The individuals in the society would sub- 
scribe to the society as a whole and to each of its institutions sever- 
ally, but never with more than half belief, just as the institutions 
themselves would exist on half commitment to the philosophy which 
was the basis of their consistency, thus allowing each to function 
but also to change when necessary. 

That we do not have such a situation now, it is hardly necessary 
to add. The alternation of institutions in power in actual societies 
is a jockeying for position in the effort to seek out and satisfy the 
ideal of the natural society. It is culture, working on the trial-and- 
error method. We have our planned societies, using the term, 
societies, here in the narrow sense of nations or states. But we donot 
have and we never have had a planned culture. We have not yet 
learned how to step back from the problem with the necessary 
detachment in order to pause and consider what institutions there 
could be, in addition to those that there are. Do we, for instance, 
have exactly the institutions we want and in the shape we want 
them ? 

Such a venture lies far in the future, yet no doubt it represents 
the aim of ultimate rationality. In terms of it, as might be expected, 
we shall build better than we know; but at the present time, the 


‘ideal of the planned culture is far beyond our powers, and even 
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almost beyond our understanding. We do not have the imagina- 
tion to suppose what such a culture could be beyond the structural 
ideal that it would be synonymous with the natural society in so far 
as we knew how to make it so. The planned culture is the actual 
putting into practice of the knowledge of the natural society. 

We are supposing that man as a natural animal can combine 
into social organizations, such as institutions and cultures, which do 
the most in the way of facilitation to satisfy his desires. These are 
the ideal institutions, the natural society. They represent the way in 
which we ought to behave in order not to encounter obstacles to 
behaviour. We follow this in the case of the most urgent needs, 
because we have to do so in order to survive; but we have not 
learned yet how to do it in more important and less importunate 
cases. What about the leanings of those who have no institutional 
- affiliation, those for instance with religious yearnings who yet lack a 
religion because existing religious institutions fail to satisfy or con- 
vince them? We select certain mushrooms which are immensely 
nourishing and avoid those which mean severe poisoning and even 
death. In this we follow the ideals established for the individual. 
We have not learned to do so for the ideal institution or for the 
natural society. 

There are no doubt ways in which according to nature men 
ought to behave together. These are as yet unknown. Primitive 
societies in arctic and tropic climates follow to some extent the 
requirements of a rigorous struggle for existence, and their institu- 
tions are the outcome. But civilization is the great leveller; and 
despite the fierce clinging to local customs and folkways, they are 
dying out as the western civilization spreads. More and more every- 
where, despite differences in economic and political structures which 
are so great as to be perhaps fatal, men wear the same clothes and 
smoke much the same sort of cigarettes. Instead of remaining 
passive victims of the immediate environment and allowing it to 
dictate our culture, men are reaching out to exercise increasingly 
greater control over the immediate environment. This was the fact 
which struck Dewey so forcefully that he wished to base his philo- 
sophy upon it. This movement gives to the search for the natural 
society and the ideal institutions a large urgency. The more we are 
able to do and the wider the range accorded to our powers the more 
it becomes necessary to know the proper thing to do, the frame- 
work most suitable for the exercise of potentialities. Thus we are 
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compelled to turn to the natural society as an object of study by the 
very progress we have already made in the exercise of control over 
the factors which had previously determined the social structure. 
We are making ourselves free of environing influences, and thus it 
becomes pressing that we decide what to do with our freedom. 
Freedom means freedom to study alternative determinisms and to 
choose among them. For this purpose we need to have a criterion, 
and this criterion could only be made up from a knowledge of the 
natural society. And the natural society, as we have noted, funnels 
down through the ideal hierarchy of institutions, through the ideal 
of the institution itself, and finally to the ideal of the perfect 
individual. 


(B) Ethos 


The ethos of the natural society would have to be approached 
through some samples of the ethe of actual societies. After all, we 
do not know much about those ethe which exist; this would seem 
to be the least familiar of empirical social elements at the present 
time, and we will have to familiarize ourselves with the type of 
thing we are looking for before we can discover it in a more general 
way. With the ethos, as with all other empirically grounded abstract 
entities, the path to the general lies through a thorough knowledge 
of the specific. 

One example of this principle as it occurs in the case of the ethos 
might suffice. There are observable rhythms in the lives of: social 
groups made by periodic efforts. There is an analogy to be made 
with the total discharge of the nerve relay; it either fires or it does 
not fire, and after it fires there must be a fallow period, however 
brief, before it can fire again. In the case of public opinion the 
ethos appears to exhibit this same property. As Norman Angell 
wrote, commenting on the fact that the daily press seems to exert 
more influence at some times than at others, ‘When the public is 
not in a state of emotional fatigue, but ready to react once more to 
the stimulus of mass suggestion, power might once more rest with 
the newspaper proprietor’.* 

Social values are not constants or invariants; they are environ- 
mental, they flow in and out, contract and expand, and provide an 
atmosphere which presents more pressure upon those objects which 
are bathed in it at some times than it does at others. This is the 


1Cf. Norman Angell, After All (London 1951, Hamilton), p. 132. 
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chief way from within the culture that the existence of such a thing 
as the ethos may be noted. 

Now, when we speak of the ethos of the natural society we are 
speaking of the values which would prevail when there were no 
dislocations. Qualities are difficult if not impossible to describe, and 
no less so surely when they are as pervasive and elusive yet as strong 
as the ethos. We can only hope to learn from the ethos of existing 
societies, and from the structure of the natural society with regard 
to its other features, something of the state of affairs which it is 
hoped could produce the ideal. 


(C) Basic Value System 

The basic value system is the first level of application of the eidos 
or concrete ontology. Its values would closely approximate what in 
the ezdos is held as a quantitative and geometric-like structure. In 
the basic value system we see the ezdos put to work for the first 
time. The distinction drawn earlier in this work is illustrated now 
by the logical distance between them. Ideas are never exactly car- 
ried out in practice; they are as much thwarted as they are illus- 
trated. A great conception is an impetus, but the subsequent history 
is a turning aside. The discrepancy between any great theory and 
its practice will show this: Christianity, democracy, Marxism. 

Is this discrepancy necessary? Must every thinker who has suc- 
ceeded in theory be defeated in practice? How can the failure of 
practice be avoided? The great task of study at this stage will have 
to consist in working the other way round, that is to say empiric- 
ally: by abstracting theory from practice and then examining its 
cogency as theory. 

We have noted in an earlier chapter how the qualitative axioms 
and theorems of the basic value system are mutually adjusted. For 
the natural society the basic value system would be the qualitative 
components consequent upon the application of the eidos of meta- 
physical realism. It would not be enough, for instance, for things to 
move as fast as radio waves and television pictures or to exert the 
force of frictionless engines. We want also in such a connection to 
have things sound like music and to look like paintings and to be 
understood like philosophy. 

We saw in the last section how the pure ideal of consistency has 
had to be shattered in the case of the natural society; for by the 
nature of values which requires the action of compossibility, the 
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Law of Societal Difference had to be recognized, and completeness 
proposed as an ever-present alternative. The ambivalence of anxiety 
in abnormal psychology is an illustration, and the determinism of 
ambivalence denies the absence of freedom in some choices. Among 
North American Indians the formal and uneasy relationship which 
results from the ambivalence of mutual respect is solved by obliga- 
tory joking or by extreme avoidance.’ Anxiety is a variety of 
determinism ; as the joke would have it, ‘You have a choice? Then 
you are not free’. It might be phrased otherwise; we might say 
paradoxically that completeness is the consistency of ambivalence. « 
The interplay of social values will require its own logic. We must 
not be too aware of the role of consciousness and of deliberate 
thought in our analysis of the eidos in the form of the basic value 
system of the natural society. It would contain the consequences of 
metaphysical realism, not the deliberate deduction to practice of the 
conscious holding of the philosophy of realism. To see this better we 
must turn to the sensitive recording mechanism which is the artist. 
Realism requires half scepticism, that is, never more than half be- 
lief ; but in actual societies this is never more than the possession of 
‘the very few rationalists, intuitive or formally educated. ‘The popu- 
lar mind’, said Joseph Conrad in Nostromo, ‘is incapable of scepti- 
cism ; and that incapacity delivers their helpless strength to the wiles 
of swindlers and to the pitiless enthusiasms of leaders inspired by 
visions of a high destiny’. 


(D) Authonty 

In the natural society, one might imagine, there would be no 
imposition of style, and hence no authority as we have defined it. 
In a harmonic social situation there would be no need for reason, 
since nothing would be wrong. But when has there been such 
harmony ? In a world society, in a single world culture, reason would 
be called out only with the police. The leading institution would 
dominate in virtue of its charm while authority would become the 
triumph of style. Persuasion would win out over force, and the 
leading institution would be widely followed, much as now we sur- 
render to an aesthetic object ; we give ourselves to a work of art, a 
great painting, say, or a great piece of music, without asking any- 
thing from it, as a matter of superfluous caring. In this manner, in- 


_1 Fred Eggan and others, Social Anthropology of North American Tribes 
(Chicago 1937, University Press), pp. 27, 76 and 80. 
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dividuals in the natural society come to care for the logic and the 
value—for the concrete ontology, the basic value system, the ethos 
—of the leading institution. The place of the leading institution 
would be held, then, not as a matter of superior strength but more 
because it was necessary to the structure which gave the greatest 
potentialities to the other institutions. In the natural society pre- 
sumably, every individual and every institution is allowed to fulfill 
its maximum of potentiality not by organizing anything but merely 
because such allowance is inherent in the structure. In the sum total 
of the natural society, the leading institution would have the power 
to leave everything as it is, and everything would be left as it is only 
because everything would be as it should be. 

Authority in the natural society, we have found, is a matter of 
inner necessity rather than of externally imposed compulsion. We 
_ have said that for the perfect individual what he wants to do is what 
he ought to do, and in the natural society what he ought to do is 
what the institutions toward which he is oriented want him to 
do. And what does individual freedom mean in this connection? Is 
he alone free who belongs to an institution whose organization is not 
rigid but operates instead on a basis of transparent facilitation ? The 
natural society from this point of view is a way of referring to the 
balance between the individuals and the institutions which is so 
complete that the culture as a whole seems to possess no lines of 
force. 

Weber asserted that ‘“‘culture” appears as man’s emancipation 
from the organically prescribed cycle of natural life’,* a sentence 
that no Greek could have written. For the Greek, ideals (and this 
includes social ideals, humanity being so integral a part of the 
natural world) exist in nature, and the natural society would be in 
accordance with the fulfilment of the organically prescribed cycle. 
Man and all his works are part of that environment which com- 
prises the natural world, and they fit into it without any seams. 
Theology in this sense is cosmic sociology, the identification of in- 
dividual sympathy with the social group, the institution, the society, 
the culture, and finally with the whole cosmos. 


(E) Eidos 

The eidos, or concrete ontology, of the natural society would be 
that of metaphysical realism, the theory of the equal reality of 
logical abstractions and of actual and concrete substances. The 


1 From Max Weber, p. 356. 
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commonest types of going societies have been those in which meta- 
physical idealism or materialism was the concrete ontology, socie- 
ties based on the superior reality of matter or on the superior reality 
of spiritual universals. The culture of western Europe during the 
Middle Ages was idealistic, that of ancient Assyria materialistic. 
Roman civilization is not merely an off-shoot of Greek culture but 
rather of a particular stage of Greek culture: the late Stoic and 
Epicurean stage. The Romans practised the Epicurean indulgences 
and aspired to the Stoic virtues. Greek thought in the fifth to the 
fourth centuries B.c. was metaphysically realistic, especially that of 
Plato and Aristotle. A civilization which might be an off-shoot of 
Greek culture at this its finest stage is still possible and has not been 
tried. The ezdos of the civilization based on the concrete ontology 
of the classic Greek period would be something closely approxi- 
mating that of the realistic society, which is to say on the basis of 
the viewpoint maintained in this work, the natural society. 

The entire enterprise of philosophy may be said to be the search 
for the charter which would accomplish the establishment of that 
institution which consists in the whole of humanity. A system of 
philosophy is at once an attempt at a comprehensive understanding 
and a programme for action. Here we have not engaged in choosing 
the appropriate philosophy in any final way, though one has been 
suggested, but instead we have tried to show how institutions and 
societies hold to the philosophies that they do in the way that they 
do. A further task will consist in seeking the philosophy which is 
required by the natural society, for after all it may or may not be 
metaphysical realism. The search will involve an endless task if it is 
undertaken properly, being susceptible to continual revision and 
improvement. 

We have been speaking of the philosophy which appears to be 
the ideal one on which to base the natural society. We have been 
dealing, in short, in absolute ideals. No institution, no given set of 
answers, has a monopoly of the truth even when true, even when 
as the truths of a higher institution which is also the leading insti- 
tution it has spread throughout the culture. An ideal society, we 
have already noted, would be one in which the leading institution 
does not dominate but merely regulates with a light and invisible 
hand, leaving all other institutions to make equally important con- 
tributions to the same culture. A rich society, then, would be not 


‘only one in which no service institution would be the end-for-which 


and in which no higher institution would dominate, but also it 
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would be one containing sufficient room for the richness of differ- 
ence. Values ought not to be mutually exclusive, and a society must 
be wide enough to provide for competing values. A wall might be 
either blue or red, and a wide enough wall could be both in sections 
or by turns, and this will be necessary unless one is to suppose that 
there is one and only one proper colour for every wall, which does 
not seem to be the case. Religions are the most alive when they are 
busily engaged in disputing dogma, combating heresies and other- 
wise discussing differences. 

Now, it has happened that the philosophical systems upon which 
men have built societies are by no means the strongest. The Thomis- 
tic synthesis, like Roman stoicism and Marxism dialectical material- 
ism, are full of holes consistency-wise and may only have triumphed 
for strategic reasons. Indeed the Greek society rested upon a secure 
foundation of realism—and failed to endure as long as the others. 
An analysis of philosophies in the light of application to practise, in 
the broad sense of adoption by cultures, is very much wanted. What 
is it that the successful philosophies, such as those we have just 
enumerated, have in common? Their popularity is due to the fact 
that they have promised what men want but what at the same time 
they cannot have: the perfect society, a personal immortality or 
salvation from pain. The truth to the contrary hurts, and perhaps 
after all Peirce was right when he said that men do not want to 
know the truth and they should have their way. What, then, are we 
to claim for a society founded on realism, with theoretical science as 
the leading institution, that it must fail and be replaced by a worse ? 

Some light can be thrown upon this problem by drawing a long 
perspective on history. Human life itself is a comparatively recent 
and tenuously balanced experiment. In a cosmic universe which is 
estimated to be some four billion years old and which has developed 
perhaps into its present condition from Lemaitre’s primeval atom, 
mammals are only some seventy-five million years old and man 
himself far less than a million. Human culture has existed for hardly 
more than some hundred thousand years, and civilization far less 
than that, perhaps only for ten thousand years. Thus it is early in 
the human game, and cultures must be given time to develop, far 
more time than they have had thus far. 

On this scale, a society founded upon realism in the Greece of 
the fifth to the fourth centuries B.c. may have been too early an 
effort; it was fairly recent, after all. The metaphysical realism of 
Greek culture accounts both for its brevity and for its brilliance. 
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The delicate and insecure balance between the ontological universes 
of logic and substance is difficult to maintain for very long; the 
Greeks, in fact, did not succeed in maintaining it. But the brilliance 
of the light that it cast has been illuminating human cultures ever 
since. Premature social realism failed ; when it succeeds its duration 
may be longer because then it will rest upon stable individual 
situations. Simmel’s charge that men have erected solid social struc- 
tures upon insecure (individual) foundations’ will not hold forever 
even though it is an excellent description of the past. 

At this point in the argument, if we remember the discussion of 
the basic value system,” it will be seen that what was true of values 
could be applied now to the whole of culture, namely, that values 
are inconsistent with the principle of contradiction in the sense that 
one consistent system can never be sufficiently complete. The Law 
of Societal Difference states that a culture can be consistent or com- 
plete but not both. For, to take an example, we want all the folk 
dances included in our natural society and not just the best even if 
there is such a thing as the best in this case, since the best by itself 
would not contain what was good, yet different from, the others. 
Hence a culture is only as rich as its diversity of values will allow it 
to be, or for that matter make it. Leibniz’s principle of compossi- 
bility applies well to cultures when we consider the compossibility 
of the larger social values. Thus it is that the passage of time pro- 
vides the room for cultural differences, while space provides the 
room for the difference of cultures. On Leibniz’s theory of com- 
possibles, Russell wrote, ‘When several notions of possible existents 
form part of the notion of one and the same possible world, they 
are compossible, for in this case they may all exist’.* Full societies 
and cultures, then, are justifiably equivocal, since they contain equal 
values differently expressed. This is what we have been describing 
as the richness of difference. 

As for the individual in such a society, he will have all respect 
as the ultimate source of the introduction of difference. He must 
not be forgotten for one moment but carried along at his own level, 
with the ideal institutions fitted into the natural society as sheltering 
and nurturing shells for his world. 


1The Sociology of Georg Simmel, trans. Kurt Wolff (Glencoe, Ill. 1950, 
Free Press), p. xxxii. 

2JIn chapter XVI (2). 

3 Bertrand Russell, Philosophy of Leibniz (London 1937, Allen and Unwin), 
‘ p. 67. Cf. the ambivalence of anxiety, and supra, chapter XVII, 2. Two abstract 
structures can often be found to fit the same number of facts, though not with 
equal goodness of fit. 


CHAPTER XXIII 





Conclusions : On the Problem of Socral Control 


The goal of the search for theoretical purposes is the attainment of 
the understanding of society. The goal of the search for practical 
purposes is the achievement of control over society. Each has its due 
proportionality ; and there is a justice for each. 


I. THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER 
FOR THEORETICAL PURPOSES 


(A) The Individual 

We are, in the last analysis, individuals, and while we may not be 
absolutely autonomous we are at least partly so. Therefore before 
we have done with the topic of social relations we are entitled to 
the understanding of something in purely individual terms. Now, it 
must be admitted that the prospects are discouraging, and this is so 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, either social events do not come about as pre- 
dicted or when they do it is not quite in the right way. For instance, 
when China was unified for the first time under the Ch’in Dynasty 
by Shih Huang Ti, it was not done as the thinkers of the Chou in 
the fourth century B.c. had recommended and therefore not in the 
way in which many had sought, and the same can be said for its 
unification today. The primary question of social study may be 
framed somewhat as follows. Why is it that if culture is the works 
of man and their effects, man is not able either to understand fully 
or to control social events? Why is it that cultures live lives of their 
own, that human tools, such as the natural languages, are beyond 
our understanding, and human events, such as world wars, are 
beyond our control? 

In the second place, it is not only social events which get quickly 
out of hand but individual events as well. How can we hope to 
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understand the workings of society when we are a very long way 
from understanding even our individual selves? Even the study of 
the individual qua individual is only a recent undertaking, and 
from the province of neuro-anatomy to that of the psychological 
personality we operate thus far largely in the dark. No doubt the 
knowledge in these areas increases as new techniques of investiga- 
tion become available in the biological sciences, but that does not 
help us in the meanwhile. 

Self-determination is not a matter of the subjective will, though 
the will may be involved. It is a matter of external locution. Self- 
determination is accomplished by building artifacts to which we 
shall react in a certain way, or by submitting ourselves to institu- 
tions in which we shall behave according to definite rules. When a 
man lives up to his principles we are all amazed, and count it a 
virtue whatever the principles ; and our amazement is as rare as the 
occurrence, so that neither are called upon often. What is more 
common, perhaps, is the professed desire, accompanied by the prac- 
tical failure, to live up to principles established by someone else. 

We could put the whole matter in still a different context. The 
ideal of transparent facilitation for all social organization means in 
effect that the free individual remains the ideal goal which is set for 
institutions. The route to the individual lies, at this level, at least, 
not in the mere probing of the individual. We may recall now that 
we established early in the argument the theory of inquiry or 
curiosity as the basic tissue need of one organ, namely, the brain. 
Societies result from the conscious and deliberate attempt to satisfy 
the basic tissue needs. It ends with the unconscious and rational 
holding of beliefs regarding reality. We have not yet anywhere 
described the complete route from the conscious individual through 
the cycle of social groups-institutions-societies-cultures back to the 
unconscious individual. It remains, then, only to point out that the 
understanding and control of the individual lie not in isolating him 
but in dealing with him through the institutions of which he is a 
member. And institutions so far as individuals are concerned may 
be voluntary associations but more often they are irrefrangible and 
indissoluble. The family, for instance, is an institution which it is 
impossible for the individual to circumvent, and the same is true of 
other institutions in which he may—often even involuntarily— 
believe. 

The understanding of the individual requires first that we under- 
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stand something of the institutions of which he is a member, of the 
society of which his institutions form an integral part, and perhaps 
even of the culture to which his society belongs. 


(B) The Social Group 


Most attempts to design and execute controlled experiments in 
sociology have been made with social groups. The experiments have 
been conducted along the lines laid down for laboratory efforts in 
the physical sciences, usually of a statistical nature. Of course not 
all physical experiments have been statistical, and it may even be 
questioned whether outside of the biological sciences the statistical 
method has been the one most employed in the sciences. The famous 
Michelson-Morley experiments to detect the ether drift were not of 
that nature. Moreover, when the statistical method has been em- 
_ ployed in biological subject-matter, it has always included the 
possibility of repetition: the greater the number of trials the more 
accurate the conclusions. Now in the social subject-matter the statis- 
tical method seems the most popular even though it has the dis- 
advantage of not lending itself so readily to repetition. 

It is far easier to say what ought not to be done than what ought 
in the social sciences. One observation seems obvious, however. 
Whatever experimental methods were first used in other fields will 
have to be employed in sociology with more regard to the unique- 
ness of the subject-matter. It is doubtful whether any two empirical 
sciences employ exactly the same methods of investigation in exactly 
the same way. Generally there are extenuating circumstances. 
Another observation that seems equally cogent is that before experi- 
ments on the social subject-matter can hope to be successful, they 
must await the discovery of the proper abstractions. And what are 
the proper abstractions? The blood feud, the secret society, the 
complex legal structure of property relations, these are some of the 
facts in the social field, and assuredly they have an effect upon the 
individual ; yet they are primarily social phenomena, as are most 
of the artifacts and events found in human societies. What are we 
to say, for instance, about the effects which artifacts exercise upon 
the behaviour of individuals? 

At present, the failure of the controlled experiment may very 
well be laid to the fact that the subject-matter is left at the level of 
common sense.t What is true of statistical sampling is equally true 


1See for instance, John Madge, The Tools of Social Science (London 1953, 
Longmans), ch. 5. 
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of mathematical calculations. The notorious felicific calculus, the 
calculus of pleasure and pain devised in England by Edgeworth and 
Jevons, was very good as a calculus; the only difficulty is that if 
you put bad meat in the sausage machines, you will get bad sausages 
no matter how efficient the machine. The concepts fed into the cal- 
culus in this instance were no better than they should have been 
considering that they were selected from the level of common sense. 
Science to produce anything worthy of the name must work at high 
analytical levels, and mathematical treatment must be accorded to 
the elements of such analysis. Now, we have not in the social field 
developed the proper analytical treatment, and evidently we do not 
as yet know how. If the subject-matter is what we suppose, it must 
contain a far more intricate structure than our present observations 
and calculations allow us to envisage. For the social unit must be 
the most complex of all empirical entities. One glance at the in- 
tegrative levels ought to be enough to convince us that if each level 
consists in those below it plus one more degree of complexity, then 
as we build up from the physical through the chemical to the bio- 
logical and the psychological, we are increasing the co-efficient of 
complexity enormously, and when we come to the social level we 
have the most complex unit of all.* 

Thus far, the success of the sciences is inverse to such a hierarchy, 
and the degree of abstraction of subject-matter is also. But this is, if 
our suppositions are correct, merely a question of ease of access: 
comparatively speaking, the physical level for all its complexity must 
be the simplest, and the simplest is the most accessible. We must 
have time and considerable patience in order to work our way up 
through the integrative levels. Science as an investigative enterprise 
is quite young, and it will take time to reach the highest empirical 
level with success in our researches. The most important places in a 
hierarchy such as those of the integrative levels are at the bottom 
and the top. Physics lies at the bottom, and the social field at the 
top. We may expect gigantic social reverberations to yield significant 
though autonomous results. 


(C) The Artifact 
The understanding of the artifact for theoretical purposes will 
require a considerable re-education and reorientation. We must first 


. 1‘Theory of Integrative Levels’ by James K. Feibleman in The British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science, vol. V (1954), p. 59. 
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come to regard the artifact as a necessary component of human 
existence, and then reckon with it as an obstacle to man’s control of 
his own destiny: the artifact, in other words, is a necessity but not 
always a blessing. Every new location involves a dislocation. We 
live with the devices of technology, and we always have done so, 
even though of late the close living has become somewhat agera- 
vated. The hunter in the woods was as much dependent upon. his 
bow and arrow as we are today upon the photoelectric cell. Every 
new instrument imbeds itself quickly in our way of life, be it a 
thimble or a transistor. 

The danger, however, has increased for other reasons. Our tech- 
nology has outrun the common understanding. Every one in the 
hunting culture understood the nature of bow and arrow, and no 
less so because there were some with the strength and skill to shoot 
farther and more accurately than others. But not everyone today 
understands the automatic sequence control calculator or the general 
theory of relativity. And what men fail to understand, they first 
worship and then hate. A rebellion against science on the part of its 
greatest benefactors is not an impossibility. We must watch out for 
the first signs of a general reaction to the new type of artifact. 
Theoretically, a considerable calculation of possible future effects is 
called for here. 

The legitimacy of the artifact as a natural object in man’s natural 
environment has to be established on its own footing. A study of a 
new type is needed. We shall have to back some distance away from 
actual practice, and consider the institutions of society from the 
point of view of the artifact, its production, its alienation and its 
consequent effects. Just what the applications of such a study could 
be cannot anticipate the study itself. The attempt at understanding 
is always to some extent an adventure into the unknown; we never 
know altogether what it is that we shall discover. 

Evidently, we have learned little from the fact that the physical 
sciences have pushed so far ahead of the social sciences. Social 
phenomena still seem somewhat commonplace. Explorers find them- 
selves in alien territory when they look into the nature of the atom 
or the molecule, and they do not feel too much at home when they 
advance into the more organic ground of the cell. But when they 
approach the problems presented by human relations they feel as 
though this were so familiar that nothing unexpected could possibly 
be uncovered. Hence common sense takes over and we no longer 
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have mathematical reasoning about instrumentally discovered fact. 
The scientist who makes his subject-matter human society is a little 
like the naive American tourist who visits the continent of Europe 
first and then calls on England on his way to the United States. 
When he first hears English spoken on the other side of the Channel, 
he feels himself at home, more at home, certainly, than he did 
among the alien tongues; whereas nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Society is not a familiar scientific subject-matter merely 
because we are ourselves social animals. The fact is that common 
sense ill prepares an investigator for anything in science except his 
starting point in logic and fact. It does not prepare him for the high 
abstractions, and the tremendously complex elements of analysis, to 
which his investigations are sure to take him. 

The understanding of the artifact for theoretical purposes, then, 
will require a more prolonged inquiry than might have been sup- 
posed. It will require, among other things, an understanding of pure 
science, of science itself as an institution. And it will require the 
additional understanding of the distinction between pure and 
applied science, an understanding which would have prevented 
Toynbee from making the foolish mistake of supposing that science 
is entirely a practical matter. The theoretical side of science con- 
nects it with all other institutions quite apart from the additional 
connections which it gains from being also a source of applied 
science. And the theoretical side of science must be understood if we 
are to understand the artifact in a fashion which will make possible 
its effective social control. 


(D) The Institution 


In a sense this entire work is nothing more than an essay pur- 
porting to make a contribution to the understanding of the social 
institution. It is essential that such understanding be pursued in 
complete independence from all practical considerations. For it has 
been demonstrated time and again in the physical sciences that the 
practicality which has been pursued directly is never so powerful or 
effective as the practicality which results indirectly from the search 
for theoretical understanding. In other words, practical controls are 
the indirect benefits resulting from, the discovery of such as can be 
attained directly. Thus the control of institutions must await the 
_ understanding of institutions, the practical applications of the 
theory must await the discovery of the theory. Put in this last way 
the point becomes a significant truism. 
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The field of sociology admits of a number of sciences. There will 
be in all probability the science of social psychology, reaching as far 
down for its subject-matter as the upper levels of neuro-physiology. 
The next level will have to do with social groups. Here we shall find 
that we have to call upon a developed qualitative logic! in order to 
begin the study of the relations between individuals as these com- 
prise the elements of analysis of social groups. And then we shall 
have to study the algebraic functions of the geometric structures 
which in all their various degrees of complexity comprise the various 
types of institutions. 

The various laws which have emerged as a result of the studies 
undertaken in this work may help us to begin the analysis, laws 
such as the Law of Extruded Response’ in social psychology, and 
the Law of Societal Difference* at the institutional level. 

This is, it would seem, how the social sciences will develop, in 
these or similar ways, and not in any of the present ways which are 
being practised: not from any attempts to sample momentary 
human preferences on the assumption that these will tell us something 
about human evaluations or human values or social functions either, 
for that matter; not from ‘mass interviews’ or ‘depth interviews’ ; 
not from the statistical studies of attitudes; nor from any of the 
various social ‘experiments’ which employ methods successful in the 
physical sciences, including the same mathematical treatments and 
the same sort of controls, on the assumption that what works in one 
area will work in exactly the same way in another area, without 
resorting to the appropriate special considerations which work in 
each area, on the further assumption, perhaps, that science is science 
and that there are no extenuating circumstances. 

The conception of rule by those best fitted to rule is perhaps what 
Plato had in mind in the Republic. His conception was premature, 
however, as it would be still today ; for in order to have government 
by experts we must have the experts, and to have experts there must 
be something at which they can be expert. In other words, the laws 
of politics, which is a subdivision of sociology, must be known before 
they can be applied. And to make them known we must first estab- 
lish the general principles of social science and below them the sub- 
ordinate principles for the state. Social science is in the meanwhile 


1See chapter X, section 2. 
2See chapter VI. 
3 See chapter XIX. 
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prepared for no such responsibility. The task as outlined is altogether 
a pure one: we must discover the social laws; there: will be plenty 
of time in which to apply them after they have been discovered. 
Certainly they cannot be applied before. 

For sociology proper the institution is the appropriate unit of 
study. Societies belong to anthropology. Institutions are built up 
with the elements of social psychology (among others), and they in 
turn build up in a roughly comparable way to societies. But we must 
always bear in mind when we are in sociology that it is to the insti- 
tution as such that we must cling, for it is there that our theory is 
chiefly aimed. 


(E) The Society é 

The treatment of societies in sociology is a delicate business ; for 
while societies are not cultures still they overlap, and their differ- 
ences are often in practice sufficiently subtle to render them difficult 
of detection. The ambition of sociologists today is to construct the 
beginnings of a science of society. Sociology can and probably will 
be a‘science ; only, much preliminary work will have to be done at 
the outset. The social field is empirical, no doubt of that, and so it is 
amenable to scientific treatment. We need first, however, to get the 
proper abstractions and to put them in suitable shape, and then to 
select the ones which will lead to empirical analysis. 

We need to introduce philosophy into sociology but not in the old 
way. Philosophy is not now the armchair guide to what is acceptable 
in sociology; but sociology when it makes empirical investigations 
discovers philosophies among the empirical entities. There is assuredly 
a sharp distinction between a philosophical sociology, in the old 
German sense, and the empirical study of societies in which philo- 
sophies are found, in the new. The former is a priori and sees social 
events through the medium of philosophy. The latter relies upon 
the scientific method and in this way finds that experimentally philo- 
sophy is revealed as one of the actual elements. 

Perhaps a further refinement of methodological distinction is 
called for. Philosophical sociology is philosophically limited as well 
as empirically inadequate. It cannot see what it does not avow; 
that is to say, it starts with a philosophy which limits its findings to 
that philosophy. Empirical sociology is committed to a philosophy 
also, namely, to the philosophy which is presupposed by the scienti-_ 


fic method. The latter choice has the advantage of a wider sweep 
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of inclusiveness. For the scientific method with all its philosophical 
presuppositions allows us to discover among societies an indefinitely 
large set of conflicting philosophies which we may find are them- 
selves the empirical entities of social organization. The scientific 
method of coming at philosophy has the advantage, therefore, of 
being both broader and richer, whether in terms of science or of 
philosophy. 

Let us revert to a comparison which we had been making between 
the use of the scientific method in the physical sciences and the use 
which the social sciences were attempting to make of the same 
method. There is, of course, a philosophy of physical science but 
physical science does not have to deal with it. In sociology, how- 
ever, philosophy appears as part of the subject-matter and is not to 
be located merely among the implicit presuppositions; and so 
sociology does have to deal with philosophy in a way in which 
physical science does not, and the philosophies with which it has 
perforce to deal are those imbedded inextricably in the various insti- 
tutions and societies. 

Mannheim’s later sociological writings are almost purely philo- 
sophical in the sense of the term adopted here.’ They are in the 
proper direction for a groundwork of sociology, but Mannheim 
never lived to get around to the sociology. If we view his earlier 
ideas in the light of the ones he developed later, we get an inter- 
pretation of the sociology of knowledge which means the way in 
which a philosophy is held by a society—and also which philosophy 
—rather than how subjective all knowledge is, as his neo-Kantian 
interpreters would have it. 

To analyse such phenomena, which are the crowning points in 
the empirical sociological structure, we need to go outside of 
history. For instance, what are we to do with the writing of a socio- 
logical work or the making of a sociological experiment, an ob- 
servation or other investigation, when such activities themselves are 
parts of the subject-matter of sociology? Does the logical theory of 
types apply to the sociological inquiry into the phenomena of socio- 
logical inquiry ad seriatim? We need to consider in this connection 
the structures and functions of societies as these emerge from and 
collapse back into history, and history in the main may be defined 
as the account of what happens to substance. This leads us, then, 


1 See especially Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology (New York 1953, 
Oxford), ch. I. 
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to the necessity of asking what is social substance ? The answer will 
not work if it is made in terms of human individuals taken separ- 
ately, or else if it is made in terms of cultural artifacts in isolation ; 
and if we must take these elements together we find that it is the 
qualitative bonds by which they are held together and made to 
work that seems to contain the essence we seek. We shall learn, in 
other words, that certain qualities attached to substances make socie- 
ties into cultures. And here we find that we shall be obliged to leave 
our investigations at this border, to be taken up, if possible, in 
another book, and if not there, then by others. : 
2. THE CONTROL OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER 
FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES | 


(A) The Individual 


Comte introduced into the world the notion that it was the task 
of social science to teach us how to control ourselves, ‘on the prob- 
able assumption that everyone would want to. The combination of 
perfect goals with the perfect control of the motion toward them 
would lead to an ideal society. But it perhaps ought to be asked, 
who wants an ideal society? Only men of good will, and not every- 
one is a man of good will. The intractable individuals who seek 
only their own profit and not that of their neighbour, and so not 
that of any group, themselves constitute a group. Again, those who 
wish to control society for their own ends and not for the good of 
all, constitute a group much larger than we ordinarily suppose. Con- 
sider Hitler and the Nazis, for instance. Finally, there are those who 
wish to impose their own ideas on all others, on the assumption that 
in this way, and only in this way, can the good of all be accom- 
plished. The communists in Russia and China are an example, and 
so are the extremists among all absolute world religions. When we 
subtract such groups, what is left? How are we to suppose that with 
this remainder we are to build a facilitative society ? 

The only reply would be to start with a nucleus, an individual, 
a few individuals, a single social group, perhaps an entire institu- 
tion, in such a way that the results would be emulated by others. 
In the beginning of this chapter it was pointed out that the route 
of ideas lay from the awareness of the individual through the insti- 
tution to the unconscious of the individual, and the route followed 


‘by the origination, development and final acceptance of ideas is 
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also that of social control. We shall in the third and last of these 
three stages wish to modify somewhat the intense acceptance by the 
unconscious. Intensity of belief leads in its turn to absoluteness of 
action, and absoluteness of action produces just those elements in 
social life that we do not want : conflict, violence, extreme evil. We 
shall have to cultivate assiduously the ability to act tentatively from 
a basis in limited scepticism. Only in this way can we hope to keep 
within the boundaries set by the requirement of transparent facilita- 
tion. We want to operate with that aspect of belief whereby it 
reveals itself as a disposition to action rather than as a compulsion. 
For if the belief is of the right sort, the effective action it needs will 
necessitate a minimum of force ; it should be no great effort which 
is required to get things to be as they ought to be; usually what we 
do instead is to change them by means of force from one way in 
which they ought not to be to another way in which they ought not 
to be, either. 

Individuals act from axioms and there is no way to prove axioms 
except as theorems in some other system. Now belief is the feeling 
that axioms are true, and in the case of any given set of axioms this 
prompts violence in action as the only way in which the meaning of 
the theorems can be carried out in practice. In other words, violence 
in action is the necessary consequence of absoluteness in belief. 
(Violence in reaction, however, may be merely the response evoked 
by violence in action, as when for instance a nation which is 
attacked responds by waging an equally cruel war.) Progress toward 
an ideal society—which if we are right is the natural society—means 
social control, and this involves the diminution of violence with its 
inevitably evil consequences. Style in place of violence can only be 
had through the acquisition of the ability to act tentatively from 
beliefs which are never so strong as absolute beliefs. And beliefs 
ought not to be absolute because we can never know that the axioms 
are true. 


(B) The Social Group 

The control of the social group will be left to those who define its 
aims, to the leaders. New tiny ideas of love and charm, of facilita- 
tion and selflessness, are what they will begin with, established ever 
so lightly, and growing into organizations with permeable walls, 
flexible rules of procedure, a probability charter, interchangeable 
symbols, a myth of realism. The problem here is to commit the 
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group to no more than its individual members can understand or 
in terms of effects foresee. 

And how far is that? Here we are at the very centre of the prob- 
lem concerning social prediction and control. The day we discovered 
that there are wholes which are more than the sum of their parts 
without discovering in just what that ‘more’ consists, we were in 
trouble. We have analysed the social group at some length* and we 
have speculated concerning the understanding of its subject-matter 
for theoretical purposes,’ yet we do not know enough to make the 
necessary anticipations as to its conduct. In certain instances we can - 
control its behaviour, but to what extent or for how long is an open 
question. Suffice to say, perhaps, that this is one direction which 
further inquiry must take, and control awaits understanding in the 
meanwhile. For we know more about the individual in this sense 
and even about the institution than we do about the social group. 

The pathology of the social unconscious held in common by the 
members of a given social group arises from the conflict of cultural 
axioms, when cultures compete for the unconscious and frame it in 
terms of different eide, distinguished and separate versions of the 
‘concrete ontology.’ The manifestations of the competition are : dis- 
organization and disorientation. Before the competition can be 
resolved, we shall have to isolate for examination the competitors. 
Hence we need a set of ready rules for uncovering presuppositions. 
Here, to begin with, are five. 

1. Whatever is taken for granted as true has deep-lying pre- 
suppositions, and serious ones. 

2. Always question the truth of whatever is repeated frequently. 

3. Always question the truth of whatever is asserted absolutely. 

4. Always examine the basis for any belief, including the belief 
in facts. 

5. Always remember not to confuse facts with propositions about 
facts, unless the propositions can be adequately supported. 

The two crucial elements in the social group are: the social con- 
tent of the individual unconscious, and the artifacts. We have got 
to admit to the partnership of human social groups the role of the 
artifact. The intractability of the artifact has got to be counted in. 
We are not simply human beings using tools entirely for our own 


1 Chapter VII. 

2 This chapter, 1 (B). 
» 3 See e.g. W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America (1920). 
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purposes and without any resistance from them; we are social 
groups building artifacts together, and communicating with and 
receiving information from those artifacts, both as to their limita- 
tions and as to their own intrinsic purposes with which we, as partial 
outsiders, shall be compelled to deal. The control of social groups 
for practical purposes will have to reckon with the artifacts. 


(CQ) The Artifact 

The understanding of the artifact for practical purposes pre- 
supposes, of course, a thorough understanding of the artifact on 
theoretical grounds. The more we know about anything, the better 
we are able to cope with it. But there are practical problems 
sui generis in connection with the artifact which must be mentioned 
here. 

The first of the practical problems is perhaps the estimation of 
human requirements, so that man can learn how to make just the 
tools that he needs. Thus far, chance rules in all departments of 
human life to a greater extent than we have ever been willing to 
admit to ourselves. Hunger is a drive and eating a necessity ; but we 
eat as a matter of taste once we have access to a plentiful supply of 
food, and taste governs both quality and quantity. Just what we 
should eat to satisfy all and only those needs (including the 
aesthetic) which we have for food has never been ascertained—per- 
haps we should say the problem itself has hardly been envisaged. 
And so for all other needs. Now when we remember that each. of 
the needs calls forth a production of artifacts as means to itself as 
an end, we can see where we are with the problem of the practical 
social control of the artifacts. 

Given the existence of the artifact, still another practical problem 
presents itself. Since the aim of every institution to satisfy a basic 
tissue need will require the construction of some artifact, it becomes 
imperative to calculate in advance as closely as possible just what 
the extent of the alienation of the artifact will be and what human 
adjustments of reaction will be required in order to meet it. These 
are brute facts of social existence and they must be coped with 
accordingly. Hitherto, we have made the artifact where we saw the 
opportunity and could develop the skill, without worrying over the 
consequences ; we have taken the first step without even being aware 
that there is a second and a third which become pressing whenever 
the first is taken. The action is impulsive, and the failure to follow 
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it up is based on carelessness and ignorance. But grave conse- 
quences, as we have seen, result from such behaviour, and indeed 
they always have. Would we make a new instrument without the 
proper social planning in anticipation of its effects if we stopped to 
remember always that the first effect of every new instrument is 
anti-social? We sprayed enemies with poison gas to get rid of the 
enemies before we sprayed plants to get rid of the parasites. The 
atomic bombing of Hiroshima occurred some years before nuclear 
reactors were used to feed power into public power lines—some 
ten years, to be exact. : 

When artifacts were simple, as they were throughout the history 
of the world before the seventeenth century so far as our knowledge 
of ancient cultures extends, the problem of living with them did not 
present any enormous effort. But the complications which have 
taken place, the development of automatic controls, of switching 
relays, of electronic devices, of the use of control mechanisms in 
general, and now of automation, compel human beings to learn for 
the first time the seriousness of the problem of living with them. 
Haunted by the notion of machines out of control, as illustrated 
by Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, by the play R.U.R., and by many 
other mythical literary warnings, we are aware of the problem only 
in the way of feeling. Reason, however, will have to enter the pic- 
ture if we are to win out over the artifacts. It is our secret weapon 
in our struggle with them. 

For the last problem with which we shall be confronted, in dis- 
cussing the area of social control in relation to the artifact, is just 
this: can man stay on top in the struggle with the artifact? We 
must be made aware that too simple a solution is no solution at all. 
There is no road back to the spinning wheel and the cottage in- 
dustries, the horse and buggy and the manuscript book. There are 
too many of us now, and our demands for health and comfort and 
education are too imperative. We cannot attempt to solve this 
problem, therefore, by eliminating the complex artifact, since we 
know that we cannot eliminate the simple one. Can we, then, as 
another alternative, retain the complex artifact which has been 
developed by modern society, yet manage to keep humanity above 
its skills? Can we, in other words, without technological retro- 
gression manage to put human beings first? 

A glance backward in this regard would not be encouraging. The 


history of humanism is nothing to brag about. In the main, men 
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have been not only willing but even eager to sacrifice other men in 
blood to the alleged truth of their own absolute ideas. Ideas, abstract 
ideas, are tenuous things; how much stronger, then, will be the 
appeal of delectable artifacts, material objects capable often by 
themselves of performing tasks which lie beyond both the strength 
and the precision of the average human being? We shall lose to the 
artifacts as in the past we have lost to the absolute beliefs, if we are 
not careful to remember that human beings ought to be the primary 
consideration of other human beings. 


(D) The Institution 


The control of societies properly begins with the control of insti- 
tutions. Now while it is true that automation for institutions does 
not yet exist, the control of institutions is not unknown. The therapy 
of institutions sounds like a speculative—almost a literary—matter. 
Yet what if we were to say that one already exists? The psycho- 
analytic technique discovered by Freud’ is in effect the therapy of 
a single institution, namely, the family. Is it not possible that others 
also could be introduced ? Wherever in social psychology the effects 
of institutions upon individuals point to malformations with con- 
sequent injurious effects which are capable of redounding upon the 
institution, then therapy is prescribed; in other words, wherever 
there are institutions. Psycho-analytic theory and practice would 
indicate that institutional therapy can involve in each case a con- 
‘siderable technique. 

Psycho-analysis as the control mechanism for the institution of 
the family is not the only known form of institutional control. Such 
controls have been attempted in politics and in business, and they 
have been successful in politics. Men in advertising have shown that 
it is difficult if not impossible to sample accurately what public 
opinion will be, but that it can be controlled to some extent. But the 
paradox is confusing. It was illustrated by the grievous error made 
by the public opinion polls in 1946, when against all predictions 
based on sampling Truman defeated Dewey for the office of 
President of the United States by a wide margin: and it was illus- 
trated again in 1953 when the sampling done for Chrysler Corpora- 
tion revealed what the public said it wanted in the way of cars, and 


1Its possibilities were foreshadowed by Plato: ‘When a belief passes out of 
the mind, a man may be willing to part with it, if it is false and he has learnt 
better, or unwilling, if it is true’.—Republic, III, 413 (Cornford trans.). 
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Chrysler’s automobile sales dropped alarmingly as a result of the 
effort to give the public what it had sazd it wanted. And it was 
illustrated, again, successfully this time, when the election of 
General Eisenhower to President was aided to a large extent by the 
campaign which was planned by the Republican Party with the aid 
of public relations counsel. The naive assumption that the public 
knows what it wants and what it will adhere to as a matter of taste 
and so buy; and the more sophisticated, though not more ethically 
admirable, notion that what people will believe is more important 
than the truth, are involved in the techniques of social control in 
our examples. 

Sampling at the level of awareness and of conscious deliberation 
may not after all be the answer. We must learn new techniques of 
finding out what people feel, how they are disposed, and—above 
all—how they will change their beliefs before the occasion for action 
from their beliefs arises. This will require some mechanism for the 
sampling of unconsciously-held beliefs. Psycho-analysis is the only 
comparable technique known at the moment for dealing with such 
problems. It has been used only in connection with a single institu- 
tion, the family. There is some doubt as to whether it can be carried 
over into others. Probably not; for a fresh approach is usually 
required for every new empirical problem. 

No man contributes to his culture directly, nor even to his society, 
for that matter. He makes his contribution through the institution 
which in turn serves the society, which in turn is part of the culture. 
Thus his work may eventually reach cultural importance, but he 
does not serve it directly, only via the medium of the institution. 
His immediate life, his moment-to-moment efforts, are devoted in 
the main to some institution. Social control may be a form of 
imitative behaviour or of forceful behaviour. The former is per- 
sonal; both the former and the latter may be institutional. An 
individual may wish to do what he is told to do by some institu- 
tional authority, or he may be compelled to do what he is told to 
do because of the penalties inflicted upon him by the institution if 
he does not. 

The institution, then, plays a tremendously crucial role both in 
the life of the individual and in that of the society, as well as in the 
relations between them. It is the relations between them which are 
_crucial, and so we must move on to a consideration of the degree 

of flexibility involved in the adaptiveness of learned behaviour on 
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the part of the institution. What would this mean and how can it 
be achieved? Some day, perhaps, we may be able to design and 
execute an institution by means of the exercise of the proper con- 
trols. We may be able to write down the equations which will define 
the behaviour of a model institution, and prescribe its sequence of 
reactions through the use of what the chemical engineers term a 
flow diagram. First, however, we shall have to learn the range of 
co-ordinates with which we shall be involved, and that day is not 
yet. Still, it will not do to gather information without some prior 
understanding of what we wish to have the information for. The 
aimless collection of data without hypotheses will make no con- 
tribution to social planning. The data will be found to change with 
the changing actual situation ; no two collections will be found to 
be alike, though any number of such collections might well illus- 
trate the same social principles provided that we succeed in isolating 
some of them. 

In a work of this length without greatly expanding some portions 
we cannot do any more than employ sampling methods to illustrate 
our points. We have, for example, considered the family as social 
control affects it but not the many other institutions. Although we 
are now in a position to consider each of the institutional elements 
from the same perspective, we are stopped by considerations of 
space. Instead, therefore, we shall single out one, namely, personnel, 
and from that division take one subdivision, namely, the managers, 
and consider only an advanced form of that class as it is found in 
large and complex western institutions, namely, administrators, and 
from that sub-subdivision consider one of several forms of control, 
namely, education. We shall, then, consider the education of the 
administrator as the sample we have chosen to illustrate the control 
of institutions for practical purposes, though it is clear that a much 
longer and more detailed study, one which omits none of the struc- 
tural elements of institutions in all their subdivisions, is urgently 
called for in sociology. 

Before we can detail the fields in which the education of the 
administrator shall have to be accomplished, we must ask ourselves 
what his tasks are and what abilities we may expect him to bring 
to them. 

The tasks of the administrator would seem to be threefold: (1) 
the selection of men, (2) the solution of conflicts and (3) the educa- 
tion of subordinates. 
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The abilities of the administrator are some seven in number. And 
these are: (1) to estimate the factors in a situation, (2) to balance 
means with ends, (3) to set standards for organizations, (4) to co- 
ordinate diverse branches, (5) to maintain precedent, (6) to inspire 
confidence in subordinates, (7) to recognize originality of merit. 

Accordingly, the training of the administrator must lie in the 
following five fields of knowledge. (1) The history of administration, 
or of management ; (2) the history of law; (3) speculative rhetoric ; 
(4) the art of applying principles ; (5) applied logic. 

Some of these specialized fields of training are unfamiliar. Per-. 
haps it would help to say a few words about each of them. 

(1) Not much has been written on the history of administration or 
of management, and a great deal of the material is lost. Neverthe- 
less, the history does exist and can be organized. The majority of 
modern treatises on the topic are devoted to management in asingle 
institution, that of business. We badly need a comprehensive treatise 
on the history of institutional administration. 

(2) Material on the Azstory of law is readily available. But the 

,books do not indicate particularly well their relevance to administra- 
tion. Some supplementary material is needed. 

(3) The modern and more fashionable name for what is known 
traditionally as speculative rhetoric is semantics. The theory of 
meaning is a field long developed and on the whole much needed 
in communication. 

(4) The art of applying principles badly needs developing, for no 
doubt it has its own rationale which has not been thoroughly ex- 
plored. By the art of applying principles is meant: ideals and the 
techniques of how to compromise them; how to recognize situa- 
tions to which certain principles apply, and how to recognize the 
logical distance between the existing situation and the relevant 
ideal. 

(5) In the above item we were very close to applied logic, but 
there are distinct differences. To use applied logic, it is necessary 
first to have a knowledge of pure logic, for this is what is being 
applied. And there are other fields peculiar to applied logic, such as 
fast techniques for verifying the validity of syllogistic arguments, 
and certain aspects of statistical probability. 

It should be possible, then, to establish principles and practices 
for the education of the administrator whatever his institution, with 
perhaps supplementary material detailed for application to specific 
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institutions. It is a sad commentary on modern societies that in most 
institutions no such formal training as we have envisaged takes 
place ; worse still—administration is not yet recognized as a tech- 
nical profession requiring specialized training. Failure in the pre- 
paration of the administrator for his tasks is a prominent short- 
coming in modern complex institutions. That we are helplessly 
dependent upon the chance discovery of intuitive administrators is 
a mark of the inadequacy of social planning. 

The inadequacy of social planning is more than dramatically 
illustrated by the instance of languages. As everyone knows, the 
great languages of mankind are the so-called natural languages 
which have grown up unplanned. The artificial, ‘planned’ languages 
have been in all cases notable failures. Esperanto and others have 
not become accepted, and there are good reasons for this. Compare 
Esperanto with English, or with Greek, and note what is gained in 
richness that is lacking in regularity in the case of the natural lan- 
guages. Here again is an illustration of the truth of our Law of 
Societal Difference, for in ‘richness’ we can recognize completeness 
and in ‘regularity’ consistency. We shall certainly not be able to 
attain to social control until we comprehend at least the principal 
elements of the structures that we are endeavouring to control. 

Planning does not have to mean the laying down of inexorable 
rules. A so-called planned society does not have to mean a coercive 
society. There can be social planning for institutions done in terms 
of transparent facilitation. In this kind of case, provision would 
have to be made to limit the power of the leading institution by the 
prescription of minimum assumptions for the concrete ontology. 
Just on its own basis the reality of establishment, on which the legi- 
timacy of institutions sharply relies, conflicts with the transparency 
of facilitation. Thus limits are envisioned for the planning, and an 
optimal point emerges for transparent facilitation in the very nature 
of establishment. 


(E) The Society 

If as we have said at the outset of this chapter man has not been 
able to understand the social structures he has erected, even less 
has he been able to control them. Social control is of course applied 
sociology, the use of the knowledge gained through the study of 


1Cf£. Paul Kecskemeti, Introduction to Paul Mannheim, Essays on Sociology 
and Social Psychology, p. 7. 
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sociology for the benefit of human individuals and their organiza- 
tions. It can have a bad sense as well as a good one; the bad defini- 
tion is: the control of society by a minority group for its own ends. 
Thus it can be deliberately coercive or deliberately facilitative. 

The control of society involves not only the use of abstract prin- 
ciples but also the manipulation of concrete situations. Applying 
theories to practices of necessity involves compromise along the way, 
and the art of compromise is the technique of applying ideals. If we 
wish not the merely good but the excellent, then we shall perforce 
have to accept some of the bad. We may have to bow to dis-, 
reputable behaviour at times in order to get the poetry of Dylan 
Thomas at other times. 

And if we wish to exercise some control over the production of 
institutions we shall have to recognize the necessity of adopting some 
oblique method. Where society turns out to be the outcome of the 
competition among institutions, we must learn how to manage that 
competition. Something of this has often been done, though not 
always nor even usually for the right reasons. The social rules and 
, techniques we understand thus far are those dealing with an area 

we might term ‘abnormal sociology’, the control of mass opinion in 
terms of the ‘big lie’. It was the Madison Avenue advertising men 
and not the Chinese communists who invented the technique of 
‘brain washing’, for what else is advertising on a mass scale? When 
all the avenues of public opinion: the radio, the newspapers, tele- 
vision, the billboards, all repeat the same story : this cigarette is the 
best one for you, it is kind to your throat, it lacks harsh ingredients, 
it contains the best tobacco, and so on, this is in the area of 
social pathology, the area we know best. As in the case of the bomb- 
ing airplane and atomic energy, the first use is abuse. We do not as 
yet understand normal sociology and its techniques of control. There 
is as yet no record of any instance in which the implicit dominant 
ontology has been affected by social engineering. 

C. S. Peirce maintained, that ideas tend to spread. There is a 
contagion of belief; for it is difficult not to believe what others do 
or to believe what they do not. Belief, then, contains a principle of 
governance and its spread is well beyond institutional confines. But 
belief is not in any correlation to the truth. One of the most splen- 
did characteristics of modern thought is that we are learning to 
know what we do not know, and, too, calculating our ignorance as 
a factor in all attempts at the control over phenomena. In discuss- 
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ing planned economy, for instance, Max Weber wrote, “Honesty 
requires that all parties should admit that, while some of the fac- 
tors are known, many of those which would be important are only 
very partially understood.’ Ignorance is an insurance of the con- 
tinuance of the human cycle; the alienation of genius, with its 
attendant calamity for him and of delay in the application of his 
works for all humanity, has to be forgotten and fail to be general- 
ized as a prerequisite to its non-recurrence. We persecute or neglect 
those who are excellent among us, and we do not comprehend that 
all this has happened before and we are only repeating a pattern. 
The hope of human life is to escape from the repetition of its errors, 
and this requires an understanding of certain crucial events, that 
they are errors—in short, it requires intelligence and the application 
of intelligence. Knowledge is our only social as well as individual 
hope. 

The development of new techniques of communication and 
transportation have made social control much more feasible. The 
multiple roller printing press, the radio, television and fast trans- 
portation by means of the airplane, mean that everything can be 
manipulated quite easily from a single centre. The masses of in- 
dividuals in a society are now more amenable to social control 
because it is so easy to organize public opinion. However, the case 
is seen to be more complicated when we recognize that such avenues 
of influence are available to more than one institution, and that the 
structure of a society is the outcome of the competition among insti- 
tutions. The arena for the struggle between institutions has been 
widened and perhaps somewhat intensified. 

While these events are taking place in the society, the planner, 
who has society’s welfare in mind, is living in the society but plan- 
ning for its future rather than for its present. The present is a going 
concern, no longer under the control of, and therefore not of interest 
to, the rationalist. The rationalist lives in the future, and everyone 
who lives in the future may be said to be just as much of an 
anachronism as one who belongs to the past; neither the scholar 
nor the futurist is ever much at home in his own age. Yet the fact 
remains that what man has done best he has accomplished with the 
aid of reason. 

The greater the rationality the higher the level attained by the 


1 The Theory of Social and Economic Organization (New York 1947, Oxford 
University Press), p. 217. 
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society. Classic Greece and nineteenth century England are prime 
examples. Rationality manifests itself in many ways. In secular 
philosophy and experimental science it is fairly pure, but it also 
exists in art in the complexity of structure. A work of art with a 
complex structure is not necessarily a great work of art, but a great 
work of art must have a complex structure. The complex structure 
is therefore a necessary condition but not a sufficient cause of great 
art. Another way in which rationality manifests itself in society is 
through the type of consideration which precedes decision. When 
an important decision, whether personal or social, is made on emo- 
tive grounds, this does not indicate a very high society. When a 
decision is made on rational grounds, or for reasons, this usually 
means the achievement of some degree of detachment. One must 
look at the argument against one’s position as well as at the argu- 
ments for it; otherwise rationality is lost. 

Now, a planned society is a rational society—or at least ought to 
be. It depends upon what sort of society is planned. Thus far we 
think more in terms of consistency than of completeness, and 
because a planned society is consistent at least on paper, then we 
hold it to be rational. But we have seen in the last chapter that 
according to the Law of Societal Difference, a rational society also 
has to be a complete one and a complete one cannot be a wholly 
consistent one. If we are caught between these two ideals, how much 
more so are we entangled with them in our planning. A consistent 
society which is not complete is what we now label totalitarian, and 
a totalitarian society which precludes the further use of reason can 
hardly be called rational, however much it may have been planned. 
The tyrant, the dictator, also plans, though the product is not a 
rational society. A rational society would be as consistent as possible 
with that degree of completeness which would permit the free use 
of reason by all of its reasoning members. 

This, however, is not the situation in any society with which we 
are familiar. An actual society is one in which the conditions are 
somewhat less than those we have described. And the crux of the 
problem probably is to be found in those societies which at the 
present time encourage progress in the experimental sciences. For 
the physical sciences both in theory and in practice have outrun the 
social sciences. The latter need time and opportunity in order to 
. develop theories which could be put into practice. Thus the question 
becomes resolved into one something like the following. Will society 
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leave science alone long enough for science to develop a science of 
society, which could then be applied ? 

The problem of social control must thus meet the fundamental 
dilemma of society, that consistency and completeness in social 
organization are incompatible. It has been solved hitherto by ignor- 
ing the one or the other, by including diverse elements or else by 
neglecting diversity in favour of a rigid monolithic structure. By 
social control in the sense of applied sociology we mean of course 
how the study of society and the knowledge resultant therefrom can 
guide us toward the establishment of the natural society. There are 
a number of elements in society which lend themselves to manipula- 
tion: law, for instance, custom, morality and public opinion; and 
we can influence society by means of fear, flattery, the promise of 
rewards, and the persuasion of lies or even of truth. But chief among 
the elements that we ought to undertake to control is the theory of 
reality, the theory of knowledge and the moral code; and so we 
find that nothing less than the whole of philosophy itself as it lives 
in the deepest beliefs and most forthright practices of human beings 
and their organizations is the analytical social subject-matter. And 
as it is the most fundamental subject-matter so it is also the most 
amenable to control. The practicality of the search for that philo- 
sophy whose application to society will permit the most complete 
attainment of what can be consistent is undeniable, yet it must 
remain a search, capable of continual improvement yet never more 
than asymptotic to the truth. 
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